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Lamcotes  Durability  Sells 
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out-of-plant  extra  profits. 


^ditoriai:  The  Man  of  the  Year  Award 


Gam  plans  to  give  an  award  each 
year,  beginning  this  year,  to  that 
individual  in  the  graphic  arts  industry 
who  is  designated  Man  of  the  Year  by 
virtue  of  his  having  made  an  outstand¬ 
ing  contribution,  during  the  year,  to 
the  advancement  of  the  industry. 

Readers  of  CAM,  therefore,  are  be¬ 
ing  invited  to  send  in  to  GAM  the 
names  of  those  men  who,  in  their 
opinion,  are  deserving  of  consideration 
for  the  honor  and  the  a-  ard.  They 
should  also,  when  sending  in  the 
names,  state  the  reasons  for  placing 
the  names  in  nomination,  and  give  a 
brief  description  of  the  contiibutions 
made.  Men  should  be  nominated  on 
the  basis  of  their  having  developed  a 
new  process  or  technique,  having  in¬ 
vented  a  machine  or  device  that  will 
save  time  or  improve  product  or  oper¬ 
ation,  having  devoted  time  and  energy 
to  advance  the  best  interests  of  the 
industry,  or  having  made  some  other 
important  contribution. 


Names  of  nominees,  together  with 
information  about  them  and  their 
work,  will  be  turned  over  to  a  compe- 
tentr  jury,  made  up  of  men  selected  by 
various  major  -organizations.  This  jury 
will  select  the  Man  of  the  Year  from 
those  nominated. 

The  award,  to  be  known  as  the  A.  F. 
Lewis  Memorial  Award,  in  memory  of 
the  late  founder  of  GAM,  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Man  of  the  Year  at  a 
fitting  ceremony  during  the  coming 
convention  of  P.-hiting  Industry  of 
America,  Inc.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  next  convention  will  be  held  in 
September  of  this  year,  readers  are 
urged  to  send  in  the  names  of  nomi¬ 
nees  within  the  next  few  weeks. 

The  cooperation  of  all  in  this  proj¬ 
ect  will  do  much  to  bring  additional 
recognition  to  those  who  have  earned 
it,  and  to  inspire  and  stimulate  many 
others  to  do  distinctive  work  in  the 
graphic  arts. 
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A 

SELLING  PLAN 


BY  SAMUEL  E.  LESSERE 


Here  It  a  timple  plan  far  the  printer  to  follow  In 
order  to  obtain  an  atcurate  file  of  hit  prospects  so 
that  an  efHelent  telling  campaign  con  be  employed. 


The  selling  plan  described  as  fol* 
lows  has  not,  to  my  knowledge, 
ever  been  applied  to  the  printing  busi¬ 
ness  but,  incorporating,  as  it  does, 
some  original  ideas,  should  be  highly 
successful. 

It  represents  a  logical  application  to 
the  printing  field  of  modem  business 
research  methods,  on  which  is  hooked 
a  selling  technique.  Cities  of  75,000 
to  300,000,  of  varied  industrial  charac¬ 
ter,  are  ideally  suited  to  the  plan. 
Larger  cities  might  require  an  elabora¬ 
tion  of  the  plan  to  the  point  where  it 
might  prove  unwieldy. 

The  procedure  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  the  greatest  selling  problem  that 
faces  the  printer  is  to  find  his  pros¬ 
pect.  This  is  no  easy  problem  because 
not  every  business  establishment  is  a 
prospect  for  the  average  printer. 

Digging  up  the  prospect  is  what  the 
plan  proposed  is  designed  to  do — after 
that,  it  is  up  to  the  printer  to  sell 
himself  and  his  plant. 

Ostensibly,  what  the  printer  using 
this  plan  is  going  to  do  is  to  conduct 


a  survey  of  the  local  businesses  that 
are  users  of  printed  matter.  It  would 
be  well,  in  carrying  out  the  plan,  to 
get  the  cooperation  or  endorsement  of 
the  local  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Step  one  is  to  compile  a  list  of  the 
commercial  establishments  in  the  citv, 
eliminating  from  the  list  the  small 
service  shops  or  stores  that  are  obvious¬ 
ly  not  prospects.  The  telephone  classi¬ 
fied  index  is  the  first  valuable  source 
of  such  names  but  it  is  not  all-inclu¬ 
sive  and  it  might  be  well  to  use  addi¬ 
tional  sources  of  information.  How¬ 
ever,  one  could  do  well  with  the  plan 
using  just  the  names  of  the  telephone 
list. 

Step  two  is  to  print  up  a  form  letter 
in  which  you  advise  the  recipient  that 
yours  is  an  old  established  firm  (or, 
if  not  old,  a  progressive  one)  and  that 
you  are  anxious  to  have  your  plant  and 
service  up-to-date  and  geared  to  the 
growing  business  needs  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  By  acquiring  up-to-the-minute 
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wfien  mah-fea^  Is  called  -for. 


With  Cromwell  Special  Prepared 
Tympan,  your  make-ready  troubles 
are  over.  It’s  extra  hard.  Every  sheet 
is  uniform  throughout.  Cromwell 
Tympan  has  amazingly  high  tensile 
strength  and  absolute  resistance 
to  oil,  moisture  and  atmospheric 
changes.  With  Cromwell  you  get 
clean,  sharp  impressions  every  time. 
And  it’s  UNCONDITIONALLY 
GUARANTEED! 


Cromwall  Popor  Company 
4«0I  South  Whippio  Sirool 
Chicago  32,  Illinois 

I'd  like  to  try  Crotnwoll  Tympan.  Pleosa  sand  mo  o 
sample  sheet.  No  obligation,  of  course. 

Nome . 

Firm  Nome . 

Address . 

City . Zone ....  State . 

Press  Make . Sheet  Size . 

(check) — Square  cut  □  Clipped,  scored  □ 


Try  Cromwell 
YeursoH  I  Fill 
Out  This 
Coupon  For 
oFREEWerlf 
ing  Sample— 


PAPER  COMPANY 

4101.39  South  Whippio 
Sirool,  Chicago  32, 
Illinois 
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information  about  the  business  require¬ 
ments  of  the  city  you  hope  to  be  able 
to  adapt  your  plant  to  meet  those 
requirements  in  the  most  effective 
manner. 

Accordingly,  you  are  conducting  a 
survey  to  determine  what  those  re¬ 
quirements  are  and  you  ask  the  re¬ 
cipient’s  cooperation  in  filling  out  the 
printed  questionnaire  enclosed.  Though 
it  is  believed  that  the  information  re¬ 
quested  is  not  of  a  confidential  nature, 
nevertheless  you  give  assurance  that 
the  replies  will  be  kept  in  your  own 
office  and  for  your  own  private  infor¬ 
mation  only.  To  give  confidence  in 
your  integrity  it  might  be  well  at  this 
point  to  give  bank  or  commercial  refer¬ 
ence.  If  Chamber  of  Commerce  co¬ 
operation  had  been  obtained  that,  too, 
may  be  cited.  The  wording  should  con¬ 
vey  frankness  and  sincerity  and  there 
should  be  no  immediate  sales  effort, 
even  by  implication. 

Step  three  is  to  enclose  an  index 
file  card  carrying  the  following  basic 
questions  to  which  the  individual 
printer  may  add  anything  that  suits 
his  situation: 

Name  of  firm;  Address;  Nature  of 
business;  How  long  established;  Do 
you  have  an  advertising  dept.;  Do  you 
use  printed  matter;  Kind  of  printed 
matter  used — Business  stationery.  Fold¬ 
ers,  Envelope  enclosures.  Booklets, 
Price  lists,  Catalogs,  House  organ,  In- 
ter-ofiBce  forms.  Miscellaneous  (Please 
check) ;  Approximately  what  quantity 
of  the  categories  checked  do  you  use 
up  annually  (repeat  list  above) ; 
What  department  or  person  purchases 
the  material;  Is  quality  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  satisfactory  or  is  need  for  im¬ 
provement  felt — in  Quality,  Economy 
.  .  .  Satisfactory.  (When  returning  this 
questionnaire  we  would  appreciate 
your  sending  with  it  a  sample  of  each 
of  the  items  of  printed  matter  used  by 


your  firm,  if  it’s  convenient  to  do  so.) 

Enclose  also  a  self-addressed  en¬ 
velope,  on  which  postage  is  prepaid, 
to  stimulate  return.  The  layout  of  the 
questionnaire  is  optional. 

That  is  the  plan  in  its  simplest  out¬ 
line — it  can  be  made  as  elaborate  as 
the  individual  printer  sees  fit.  There 
is  a  quasi-public  nature  about  it  which 
should  induce  good  returns;  besides 
which  the  returns  that  do  come  in 
will  constitute  a  better  index  of  the 
live  prospects  in  the  printer’s  terri¬ 
tory  than  can  be  obtained  in  any  other 
way.  A  plus  feature  would  be  that 
the  prospects  so  gathered  will  have 
been  partly  sold  on  a  firm  that  has  the 
enterprise  and  public  spirit  to  carry 
out  such  a  survey  for  the  purposes 
mentioned. 

The  follow-up  would  be  personal 
and  would  have  to  be  tactful  to  a 
degree  lest  the  prestige  that  has  been 


built  up  be  damaged  by  too  aggressive 
an  approach.  The  salesman  would  have 
to  emphasize  that  the  plant  he  rep¬ 
resents  is  indeed  fully  geared  to  supply 
the  kind  of  printed  matter  used  by 
the  firm  he  is  visiting,  as  disclosed  in 
the  questionnaire.  His  mission,  there¬ 
fore,  is  one  of  helpfulness  and  to  offer 
his  services  to  improve  the  quality  of 
the  material  and/or  to  suggest  methods 
for  econortiy. 

The  most  helpful  feature  of  the 
plan  is  the  fact  that  the  salesman  can 
cultivate  those  replying,  a  section  at 
a  time,  as  intensively  as  necessary, 
until  the  entire  list  at  hand^s  visited. 
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SWING-OUT  KEYBOARD 

Quicker  Maintenance— Eight  seconds  is  all  you 
need  to  swing  out  the  Linotype  keyboard.  Cams 
lift  out  without  tools.  Each  rubber  roll  shaft  is 
released  by  loosening  a  single  screw.  Key  bars 
come  free  as  a  unit.  It  all  adds  up  to  more  time 
for  production! 


Extra  Safety  —  Magazines  slide  onto  two  per¬ 
manently  attached  rails.  Supports  bear  weight 
until  magazine  is  clear  of  the  machine.  Then 
magazine  pivots  into  safe,  vertical  carrying  posi¬ 
tion.  Makes  all  your  magazine  changes  easier 
—quicker— safer. 


Extra  machine  versatility  —  Set  the  ejector  with 
one  hand.  Any  slug— from  4  to  30  ems— is 
ejected  without  inserting  odd-sized  blades. 


UNIVERSAL  EJECTOR 


INBUILT  VERTICAL  LIFT 


Only  on  Linotype  do  you  find  these  time-saving, 
money-saving,  work-saving  features.  Check  these 
and  the  many  other  exclusive  Linotype  features 
with  your  Linotype  representative  today.  .  .  . 
Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company,  29  Ryerson 
Street,  Brooklyn  5,  New  York. 


LEADERSHIP  THROUGH  RESEARCH  m 


LINOTYPE 


Businecs,  generally.  It  good,  except  In  certain  spots.  In  the 
event  that  one  of  these  spots  should  appear,  or  already  hat 
appeared.  In  your  area,  here  are  tome  things  you  can  do. 


Most  communities  hare  their 
good  times  and  their  slumps, 
which  may  or  may  not  coincide  with 
conditions  on  a  national  scale.  Be¬ 
cause  the  printer  seldom  finds  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  move  on  to  greener  pastures, 
and  because  his  trade  comes  from  a 
concentrated  area,  he  has  little  choice 
except  to  continue  operation  during 
local  ups  and  downs. 

Even  with  business  predicted  to 
maintain  its  present  high  level  except 
in  spots,  the  printer  wonders  what  he 
sho«ild  do  just  in  case  one  of  those 
“spots”  turns  out  to  be  his  own  com¬ 
munity.  Fortunately,  the  necessary 
moves  are  not  drastic — but  they  are 
important,  particularly  in  their  tim¬ 
ing. 

1.  No  matter  how  tough  the  situa¬ 
tion,  there  will  still  be  some  business 
available.  The  printer  who  helps  his 
customers  increase  their  volume  by 
means  of  printing  is,  at  the  same  time, 
boosting  his  own  business.  Try  to  for¬ 
get  your  own  shrinking  volume  by 
thinking.  “Merchants  and  industries 
here  need  my  aid  in  building  up  trade. 


i’ll  spend  more  time  and  effort  than 
ever  before  to  show  them  how  to  use 
printing  profitably.”  You  may  be  the 
“spark”  that  revives  enthusiasm  in  the 
community  and  thus  lead  the  way  out 
of  the  local  slump.  You  will  be 
pleased  at  results  gained  by  your  own 
shop,  too. 

2.  Broaden  your  field  of  operation 
to  include  more  territory  or  additional 
types  of  business.  Of  course  the  ear¬ 
lier  you  do  this,  the  better.  If  a  slump 
seems  to  be  no  immediate  threat  in 
your  trading  area  you  are  lucky  be¬ 
cause  this  fact  gives  you  time  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  any  future  problems.  Get 
acquainted  with  conditions  in  a  much 
wider  territory  than  you  ordinarily 
cover.  Learn  all  you  can  about  the 
problems  of  businesses  you  have  sel¬ 
dom  solicited  for  orders  in  the  past. 
You  may  not  wish  to  become  active  in 
these  fields  at  once,  but  it’s  urgent 
that  you  should  have  complete  infor¬ 
mation  on  where  to  hunt  for  new 
trade  when  and  if  a  local  slump  hurts 
your  volume. 

Continued  on  page  126 
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ALABAMA 

BirminKham,  Sloan  Paper  Co. 
Mobile.  Partin  Paper  Co. 

ARIZONA 

Phoenix,  Carpenter  Paper  Co. 

ARKANSAS 

Fort  Smith.  Roach  Paper  Co. 
Little  Rock.  Roach  Paper  Co. 
Texarkana.  Louisiana  Paper  Co. 

CALIFORNIA 

Loa  Angeles.  Carpenter  Paper 
Co. 

Sacramento .  Carpenter  Paper  Co . 
San  Franclaco.  Carpenter 
Paper  Co. 

COLORADO 

Denver.  Carpenter  Paper  Co. 
Pueblo.  Caroenter  Paper  Co. 

CONNECTICUT 

Hartford.  Green  A  Low  Paper  Co. 

DELAWARE 

Wllmlneton.  Whltins^Patterson 
Company 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
Washlni^n.  Stanford  Paper  Co. 
Waahtnfcton.  Virainia  Paper  Co. 

FLORIDA 

Jackaonville.  Jackaonvllie  Pa* 
per  Co. 

Jacksonville,  Virginia  Paper  Co. 
Miami.  Everglades  Paper  Co. 
Orlando.  Central  Paper  Co. 


KENTUCKY 

Louisville,  Miller  Paper  Co. 

LOUISIANA 

Alexandria.  Louisiana  Paper 
Company 

Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana  Paper 
Compaiu* 

Monroe.  Louisiana  Paper  Co. 
New  Orleans.  The  DAW 
Paper  Company 
Shreveport.  Louisiana  Paper  Co. 

MARYLAND 

Baltimore.  O.  F.  H.  Warner  A 
Company 

MASSACHUSETTS  . 

Boston.  Andrews  Paper  Co. 

MICHIGAN 

Detroit,  Chope-Stevens  Paper 
Company 

Grand  Rapids,  Carpenter  Pa¬ 
per  Company 

MINNESOTA 

Duluth.  Duluth  Paper  A  Spec. 
Company 

Minneapolis.  General  Paper 
Corp. 

Minneapolis.  Inter-City  Paper 
Company 


PAPER  MERCHANT 


Tampa.  Tampa  Paper  Co. 

W.  Palm  Beach,  East  Coast 
Paper  Company 

GEORGIA 

Atlanta.  Sloan  Paper  Co. 
Macon.  Macon  Paper  Company 
Savannah,  Atlantic  Paper  Co. 

IDAHO 

Boise.  Carpenter  Paper  Co. 
Pocatello.  Carpenter  Paper  Co. 

ILLINOIS 

Chicago,  Berkshire  Papers, 
Inc. 

Chicago.  Bradner  Smith  A 
Company 

Chicago.  Empire  Paper  Co. 
Chicago.  Moser  Paper  Co. 

INDIANA 

Fort  Wavne.  Millcraft  Paper 
Company 

Indianapolis.  C.  P.  Lesh  Paper 
Company 

IOWA 

Des  Moines.  Carpenter  Paper 
Company 


Kansas  City,  Carpenter  Paper 
Company 

St.  Louis.  Beacon  Paper  Co. 

MONTANA 

Billings.  Carpenter  Paper  Co. 
Butte,  Carpenter  Paper  Co. 
Butte.  Ward  Thompson  Paper 
Company 

Great  Falls.  Carpenter  Paper 
('ompany 

Missoula.  Carpenter  Paper  Co. 

NEBRASKA 

Lincoln,  Carpenter  Paper  Co. 
Omaha.  Carpenter  Paper  Co. 

NEW  JERSEY 

Newark.  Lewmar  Paper  Co. 

NEW  MEXICO 
Albuquerque.  Carpenter  Paper 
Companv 
NEW  YORK 

Albany.  W.  H.  Smith  Paper 

Brook^n.  Triangle  Card  A 
Paper  Company 
Buffalo.  Franklin-Cowan  Paper 
Company 

Jamestown.  Millcraft  Paper 
Company 


New  York  City.  Green  A  Low 
Paper  Company 
New  York  City.  Hobson  Miller 
Paper  Company.  Inc. 

New  York  City.  Saxon  Paper 
Products.  Inc. 

New  York  City.  Walker  Gou> 
lard  Plehn  Co. .  Inc. 

Rochester.  Fine  Papers.  Inc. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Charlotte.  Virginia  Paper  Co. 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

Fargo.  Dacotah  Paper  Co. 

OHIO 

Canton.  Herrington  Paper  Co. 
Cincinnati,  Standard  Paper  Co. 
Cleveland.  Millcraft  Paper  Co. 
Columbus.  The  Scioto  Paper  Co. 
Dayton.  Cincinnati  Cordage  A 
Paper  Co. 

Toledo.  Paper  Merchants  Inc. 

OKLAHOMA 

Oklahoma  City,  Carpenter 
Paper  Company 
Tulsa,  Tayloe  Paper  Co. 

OREGON 

Portland.  Carter. Rice  ACo.  of  Ore. 

PENNSYLVANIA 
Phila.,  Whltlng-Patterson  Co. 
Phlla.,  Quaker  City  Paper  Co. 
Pittsburgh.  The  Chatfteld  A 
Woods  Company 
York.  Yeagley  Paper  Division 
of  Quaker  City  Paper  Co. 
SOUTH  DAKOTA 
Sioux  Falls.  Sioux  Falls  Pa* 
per  Company 
TENNESSEE 

Chattanooga.  Bond-Sanders 
Paper  Company 
Memphis.  Tayloe  Paper  Co. 
Nashville.  Bond-Sanders  Paper 
Company 
TEXAS 

Amarillo.  Kerr  Paper  Co. 
Austin.  Carpenter  Paper  Co. 
Dallas.  Carpenter  Paper  Co. 

El  Paso.  Carpenter  Paper  Co. 
Fort  Worth.  Carpenter  Paper 
Company 

Harlingen.  Carpenter  Paper 
Company 

Houston.  Carpenter  Paper  Co. 
Lubbock,  Carpenter  Paper  Co. 
San  Antonio,  Carpenter  Paper 
Company 

UTAH 

Salt  Lake  City.  Carpenter 
Paper  Company 
Ogden.  Carpenter  Paper  Co. 

VIRGINIA 

Richmond.  Virginia  Paper  Co. 

WASHINGTON 

Seattle.  Carter,  Rice  A  Co.  of 
W'ash. 

Spokane,  John  W.  Graham  A  Co.  / 
Spokane,  Spokane  Paper  A 
Stationery  Co. 

Tacoma.  Standard  Paper  Co. 

WISCONSIN 

Milwaukee.  Oshkosh  Paper  Co. 
Milwaukee,  Sensenbrenner  Pa¬ 
per  Companv 

Milwaukee.  Wisconsin  Paper 
A  Products  Company 
Oshkosh.  Oshkosh  Paper  Co. 

CANADA 

Vancouver,  B.  C.,  Coast  Paper 
Ltd. 

MEXICO 

Monterrey.  Papelerla  del  Norte 

PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS 

Manila.  J.  P.  Heilbronn  Co. 
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BOND  •  VELLUM  •  ONIONSKIN  •  LEDGER  e  INDEX  BRISTOL  •  MANUSCRIPT 
COVER  •  BLUEPRINT  •*  DRAWING  •  TRACING  •  SAFETY  •  SECURITY  •  CURRENCY 
25% . .  .  50%  .  . .  75%  . .  .  100%  New  Cotton  Fibre  ...  Air  Dried..  .  .  Tub  Sited 


Sittclair  Sr  Valentine  Co.,  Ine. 


This  article,  the  third  In  a  serle*  of  four,  explains  the  various 
Inks  and  preparatory  materials  Mrhlcfi  are  used  In  this  process. 


The  rapid  growth  of  silk-screen 
printing  as  one  of  the  major  print¬ 
ing  methods  is  largely  due  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  suitable  inks  and  pre¬ 
paratory  materials. 

In  the  last  two  issues  we  covered  the 
general  phases  of  screen  printing  and 
laid  particular  stress  on  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  stencil.  In  this  issue,  we  shall 
cover  some  of  the  contributions  made 
by  manufacturers  and  suppliers  that 
enable  screen  printers  to  apply  color 
to  almost  any  surface,  shape  or  size. 

In  cne  early  days,  before  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  inks  manufactured  expressly 
for  silk-screen  processing,  the  printer 
would  laboriously  formulate  a  mixture 
which  he  hoped  would  print  sharply, 
adhere  to  the  surface  and  not  dry  into 
the  screen.  Even  under  these  circum¬ 
stances  some  amazing  screen  printed 
reproductions  were  produced. 

There  is  no  single  line  of  silk-screen 
inks  which  will  print  on  all  surfaces. 
At  one  time,  there  was  a  practice  by 


some  manufacturers  to  formulate  an 
ink  for  each  individual  surface  under  i 
the  printer’s  personal  label.  This  prac-  | 
tice  has  become  almost  obsolete  and  } 
it  is  now  possible  to  use  one  of  several 
standard  lines  and,  with  the  advice  of 
the  technical  staff  of  the  manufacturer, 
to  so  modify  the  ink  to  achieve  the 
required  results. 

The  burden  of  experiment  is  also 
being  shared  by  suppliers.  The  sup¬ 
pliers  are  now  equipped  to  make  print 
proofs  on  material  furnished  by  the 
customer  and  to  offer  recommendations 
for  the  best  kind  of  ink.  In  general, 
the  answer  lies  within  the  scope  of  a 
certain  line  of  inks.  Each  line  has 
available  the  necessary  modifyiug  ma¬ 
terials  such  as  varnishes,  bases,  re¬ 
ducers  or  retarders. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  some  of  the 
major  lines  of  inks.  Always  bear  in 
mind  that  the  stencil  or  screen  block- 
out  must  be  a  resist  to  the  ink  you 
will  use.  In  other  words,  if  the  ink  is 
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.  .  .  The  surface  of  Kupfer's  "Labelex”  paper  is  sctenlifically 
treated  to  resist  sliding  and  slipping  .  .  . 

“Labelex”  labels  actually  take  a  firm  grip  on  records  — 
prevent  them  from  skidding  —  provide  greater  safety  in 
stacking,  handling  and  changing  .  .  . 

And  “Labelex”  Die-Cuts  Cleanly  — 

Produces  a  Non-Feathered  Edge! 

Write  today  for  testing  sample  .  .  .  Try  it!  Prove  to 
your  own  satisfaction  that  the  amazing  qualities 
of  “Labelex”  make  it  a  superior  paper 
for  all  your  record  label  jobs. 


but 

great  collection 
of  Label,  Box,  Pockaging  and 
Novelty  Papers  produced  by  Kupfer 
for  every  purpose  in  oil  price  ranges. 


KUPFER 

BROS. 

P  A  P 

E  R  CO. 

I4S  WEST  HUBBARD  STREE 

T  CHIC 

AGO  10.  ILL 

EDWARD  M.  MARKS  CO 

graham  JONES  PAPER  CO 

Conodion  Representatives 

8334  West  Third  Street 

730  North  Myrtle 

Avenue 

FANCY  PAPERS  CORP. 

Los  Angeles  36 

iocksonville  4 

21 S  Victorio  Street 

Californio 

Florido 

Toronto.  Ont,.  Conodo 

soluble  in  mineral  spirits,  the  stencil 
should  be  made  of  lacquer  or  water 
base  material. 

Poster  and  Quick-drying  Inks 

For  silk-screen  printing  of  paper  or 
cardboard,  the  inks  fall  into  two  general 
classifications,  that  of  poster  inks  and 
quick-drying  inks.  Poster  inks  were  the 
first  line  of  oil  base  colors  to  be  manu¬ 
factured.  These  inks  dry  with  a  flat, 
opaque  finish  similar  in  effect  to  that 
of  show  card  color.  When  printing  with 
these  colors,  a  heavy  layer  of  ink  is 
usually  deposited.  Many  signs,  displays 
and  posters  are  printed  with  poster 
colors.  They  are  also  used  where  a  hand 
painted  effect  is  desired  on  such  items 
as  wallpaper  and  greeting  cards.  Quick¬ 
drying  inks  are  the  latest  development 
for  paper  and  cardboard  surfaces.  These 
inks  dry  by  evaporation,  normally  under 
30  minutes.  With  good  air  circulation, 
the  drying  time  can  be  considerably 
lessened.  With  heat,  the  drying  time 
can  be  cut  to  a  matter  of  seconds.  These 
inks  are  flexible,  will  not  crack  in  folds, 
may  be  die-cut  and  have  excellent 
coverage.  In  effect,  they  approach  that 
of  printing  ink.  Quick-drying  inks  do 
not  normally  have  the  opacity  of  a 
poster  ink  or  paint  because  of  tne  thin 
film  which  is  deposited  on  the  surface 
of  the  paper.  One  of  the  major  markets 
for  this  type  of  color  is  the  outdoor 
billboard  posters. 

Both  the  poster  and  quick-drying  inks 
have  modifying  materials  that  accom¬ 
plish  specific  purposes.  Transparent 
base,  as  the  name  implies,  is  a  smooth 
butter-like  consistency  which  will  help 
to  keep  the  color  “short”  for  sharp 
printing  and  reduce  the  opacity  of  the 
ink  to  a  desired  transparency.  Extender 
.  base  is  used  to  extend  the  color,  not 
reduce  the  body,  and  cut  the  cost.  It  is 
I  more  opaque  than  the  transparent  base 
i  and  will  change  the  shade  of  the  ink. 
!  Mixing  or  binding  varnish  is  usually 
!  added  to  maintain  flexibility  and  pre¬ 


vent  chalking  of  colors.  Overprint  var¬ 
nish  is  a  glossy,  protective  clear  varnish 
to  give  a  high  gloss  to  the  finished 
product.  It  is  sometimes  mixed  with 
the  color  to  add  gloss,  tack  and  flexi¬ 
bility.  Reducers,  thinners  and  retarders 
are  used  to  reduce  tbe  inks  to  screening 
consistency  or  to  accelerate  or  slow 
up  the  drying. 

Synthetic  gloss  inks — These  colors 
usually  dry  with  a  high  gloss,  have  ex¬ 
cellent  adhesive  and  weathering  quali¬ 
ties  and  are  flexible.  They  normally  dry 
overnight,  but  may  be  force-dried  in  a 
baking  oven.  These  inks  will  adhere 
to  most  plastics,  wood  and  metal.  For 
extreme  outdoor  exposure,  a  synthetic 
overprint  varnish  is  used  as  a  protective 
coating.  Many  large  decalcomanias  are 
made  with  synthetics  and  they  are  used 
for  toys  and  metal  signs.  Because  of  the 
relatively  slow  film  drying,  these  inks 
are  also  used  as  an  adhesive  for  flock, 
flitter  and  glow  beads. 

Lacquer  inks — These  inks  are  becom¬ 
ing  increasingly  popular.  With  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  photographic  screens, 
lacquers  answer  many  production  prob¬ 
lems.  There  are  two  major  lines  of 
lacquer  inks.  Decal  lacquers  are  soft, 
flexible  and  dry  with  a  high  gloss.  In 
many  instances  these  colors,  together 
with  a  textile  base  are  used  in  printing 
fabrics  such  as  draperies  and  slip 
covers.  Industrial  screening  lacquers 
may  be  considered  another  classification 
of  lacquers.  These  inks  dry  with  a 
hard  finish  and  have  excellent  adhesion 
to  surfaces  such  as  rigid  acetate,  lacquer 
coated  metals,  wood,  glass  and  coated 
paper,  leatherette  and  fabrics.  Many 
toys  are  printed  with  lacquers  and  the 
numerous  solvents  and  retarders  make 
them  ideally  suited  for  industrial  dry¬ 
ing  schedules. 

Vinyl  inks — The  use  of  vinyl  plastic 
film  for  packaging,  fabric  coatings  and 
Continued  on  page  132 
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A  12"x18"  bantam  champ  that  socks  'em  harder, 
knocks  'em  out  faster,  and  gives  you  a  bigger 


gate  than  any  press  this  size  you  ever  saw 


Business  today  isn’t  a  game  you  play. 
The  blows  that  land  are  all  that  count. 
This  Little  Giant  keeps  feeding  ’em 
fast  with  a  variable  stepless  speed  con¬ 
trol  from  2500  to  5000  impressions 
per  hour,  bears  down  on  ’em  with  at 
least?  5  %  more  impressional  strength, 
makes  one  fountain  filling  do  a  long¬ 
er  run,  takes  on  all  comers  from  tis¬ 
sue  to  gummed  labels  to  postal  cards 
or  4-ply  cardboard.  The  new  Model  6 
never  feints,  fouls  or  fumbles,  what- 


but  doles  the  sheets  to  the  grippers  at 
top  speed  without  misses  or  doubles, 
flattens  ’em  on  the  tapes  and  conveys 
’em  straight  to  the  jogger  and  deliv¬ 
ery  table,  to  pile  two  feet  high— all 
salable  sheets  of  the  finest  quality 
printing!  Really,  you  never  saw  such 
a  press  as  the  Model  6  Little  Giant. 

e/KF  THIS  PRESS  A  CHANCE 

in  your  shop  and  you’ll  quickly  find 
it  king  of  the  ring,  paying  out  hand¬ 
somely  on  any  job  within  its  size 


ever  the  task  or  the  time  to  do  it  in,  range.  Ask  your  ATF  Representative. 


Manufacturers  of  Kelly  Presses,  Little  Giant  Presses,  Chief  Offset  Presses,  Gravure  Presses,  Web- 
fed  Offset  Presses,  Foundry  Type,  Process  Cameras.  Distributors  of  Vandercook,  Challenge, 
Chandler  &  Price,  Hamilton,  Rosback  Equipment  for  Composing  Room,  Pressroom,  Bindery. 


Here  Is  a  new,  practical  service  for  the  Industry  which 
can  be  worked  out  In  a  profitable  way  and  which  will 


enable  printers  to  Improve 


This  is  an  era  of  specialization. 

There  is  too  much  to  know  in  the 
graphic  arts  held  for  anyone  to  be 
able  to  grasp  more  than  a  small  part 
of  the  cultural  heritage.  This  means 
that  every  now  and  then  the  printing 
business  as  it  expands  will  be  further 
subdivided,  and  a  group  of  men  will 
begin  to  specialize  in  a  type  of  work 
that  formerly  was  a  part  of  an  or¬ 
ganized  whole. 

We  are  here  proposing  a  new  type 
of  service  for  printers.  It  is  simply 
this:  We  are  arriving  at  a  condition 
of  affairs  where  it  becomes  profitable 
for  a  group  of  enterprising  proof¬ 
readers  with  executive,  organizational 
and  administrative  ability  to  set  them¬ 
selves  up  as  a  “correctors  of  the  press 
service”  for  busy  printers. 

A  glance  at  the  classified  telephone 
directory  for  the  city  of  New  York 
will  show  listings  under  “Proofread¬ 
ing”  and  the  names  of  four  small  firms 


the  quality  of  their  printing. 


engaged  primarily  in  the  business  of 
proofreading,  editing,  copy  prepara¬ 
tion,  indexing,  and  all  those  varied 
and  miscellaneous  things  a  good  proof¬ 
reader  is  supposed  to  know  or  to  be 
skilled  in. 

There  are  excellent  reasons  for  be¬ 
lieving  that  such  a  service  would  be  of 
great  help  to  the  printing  industry, 
but  at  the  same  time  let  me  caution 
those  who  think  of  it  at  all  to  remem¬ 
ber  that  this  is  a  business  in  which 
salesmanship,  advertising,  and  high 
quality  proofreading  are  essentials. 
There  is  good  analogy  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  such  a  service  in  the 
growth  and  importance  of  ,rade  plants 
devoted  to  typesetting. 

Once  upon  a  time  every  print  shop 
had  all  its  own  type  and  did  all  the 
composition  necessary  for  the  jobs 
that  came  into  the  shop.  If  you  didn’t 
have  the  type  you  talked  the  customer 
into  using  the  kind  of  types  you  had 
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available.  When  that  didn’t  work  you 
went  out  and  bought  a  font  of  the 
type  in  question,  charged  the  customer 
for  it,  and  did  the  joh.  Maybe  you 
cut  your  profit  a  little  because  you 
got  a  new  font  of  type  out  of  it. 

But  the  number  of  fonts  that  some 
shops  found  themselves  stocking  for 
occasional  use  was  neither  prohtahle 
from  a  stockpiling  point  of  view,  nor 
good  housekeeping  in  many  plants. 
The  idea  of  a  specialized  typesetting 
business  gradually  evolved  in  the 


minds  of  some  of  the  more  enterpris¬ 
ing  printers.  There  might  he  but  one 
call  per  year  for  type  of  a  certain 
family  in  a  given  print  shop,  hut 
there  might  he  twelve  calls  per  year 
for  that  same  type  in  a  dozen  plants 
in  the  city.  If  one  ambitious  and  far- 
seeing  typesetter  bought  up  that  kind 
of  type  and  advertised  among  the 
twelve  printers  that  he  had  that  kind 
of  type  in  stock  he  might  get  that  job 
and  some  other  jobs  which  involved 
kinds  of  type  not  ordinarily  stocked. 

We  know  the  idea  clicked  for  we 
now  have  such  typesetting  services  in 
all  cities  all  over  the  country.  Many 
firms  have  found  it  more  economical 
to  have  most  of  their  jobs  set  by  a 
trade  plant  rather  than  have  the  head¬ 
aches  of  hiring  a  compositor,  buying 
type,  and  providing  a  place  for  the 
man  to  work.  In  the  long  run  it  was 
found  to  be  cheaper  for  some  because 
they  eliminated  material  costs  and 
overhead  and  paid  only  for  usable 
composition. 


We  are  now  witnessing  the  same 
type  of  evolution  in  the  matter  of 
establishing  proofreading  services.  The 
larger  plants  have  well  established 
proofreading  departments  and  it  is 
hardly  likely  they  would  save  much  by 
such  a  service.  But  the  majority  of 
printing  plants  in  America  are  not 
large  business. 

Now  in  a  small  firm  it’s  hard  to  find 
experts.  You  can  find  a  good  com¬ 
positor  or  a  good  pressman,  but  it  is 
rare  today  to  find  a  man  who  is  an 
expert  compositor  and  at  the  same 
time  an  expert  pressman.  We  have 
made  specialists  in  a  narrow  field  and 
men  are  forbidden  to  encroach  upon 
another  aspect  of  the  trade.  lo  the 
days  of  the  “tramp”  printers  there 
were  more  general  practitioners  in  the 
graphic  arts  and  more  all-around 
hands  than  there  are  today. 

Something  usually  suffers  in  such  a 
small  setup.  From  my  observation  and 
experience  it  seems  to  me  that  proof¬ 
reading  is  the  one  aspect  of  printing 
that  is  least  well  done,  especially  in 
the  small  shops  in  the  field.  This  is 
no  criticism  of  them.  The  composing 
and  presswork  are  good,  and  the  job 
follows  copy,  but  the  extra  little  nice 
things  that  an  alert  proofreader  could 
contribute  are  lacking. 

There  are  many  who  will  disagree 
with  this  statement,  or  at  least  object 
that  it  would  be  rather  difficult  to 
prove  this  point.  I  don’t  think  it  is 
necessary  to  prove  the  statement.  There 
are  too  many  examples  of  good  print¬ 
ing  jobs  that  could  have  been  im¬ 
proved  had  a  proofreader  gone  over 
the  copy  or  the  galley  proofs.  Further, 
proofreading  does  not  enjoy  in  the 
printing  business  the  status  of  a  pro¬ 
fession,  and  few  men  have  been  speci¬ 
fically  trained  for  the  arduous  and 
exacting  duties  that  must  be  per¬ 
formed.  Too  much  proofreading  is 
done  by  men  who  do  a  little  proof- 
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reading  on  the  side,  in  addition  to 
other  more  “important”  duties. 

Every  now  and  then  we  see  a  job 
that  is  a  good  looking  printed  piece, 
but  as  we  read  through  it  we  find  some 
little  slip  which  makes  us  realize  that 
the  printer  either  does  not  employ  a 
proofreader  or  his  proofreading  is  in 
charge  of  the  man  who  does  the  com¬ 
posing.  Obviously,  it  it  quite  difficult 
for  a  man  to  catch  his  own  errors. 
There  is  no  check  on  errors  he  makes 
because  of  his  range  and  scope  of 
experience  and  knowledge.  Just  re¬ 
cently  I  saw  a  piece  of  technical  copy 
where  two  terms  were  reversed. 

In  radio  work  there  are  ohms  and 
also  mhos.  They  are  not  quite  the 
same  thing.  It  is  quite  possible  for 
a  good  compositor  to  be  familiar  with 
ohms  and  never  to  have  heard  of 
mhos,  and  it  is  quite  possible  for  him 
to  set  ohms  for  mhos  and  even  let  it 
go  through  because  he  is  not  likely 
to  find  mhos  defined  except  in  a  tech¬ 
nical  dictionary  on  electronics.  The 
job  was  set  up,  proofread,  printed,  and 
distributed.  To  the  technical  men  who 
read  the  material  the  error  was  quite 
evident,  but  it  had  not  been  evident 
to  the  compositor  nor  to  the  proof¬ 
reader  who  in  this  instance  may  have 
been  one  and  the  same  man. 

As  a  friendly  gesture  I  called  this 
error  to  the  attention  of  the  director 
of  publicity  for  the  firm  and  he  in¬ 
formed  me  that  the  errors  had  been 
noted  and  checked  on  the  proofs,  but 
the  printer  had  failed  to  make  the 
changes.  In  another  article  in  the 
same  publication  a  few  months  later 
I  found  the  same  error  and  the  addi¬ 
tional  error  in  spelling  (this  one,  un¬ 
forgivable)  the  neuter  third  personal 
pronoun  as  1V5.  Either  the  director  of 
publicity  has  too  much  misplaced 
faith  in  his  proofreader,  or  he  hoped 
to  extricate  himself  from  a  bad  situa¬ 
tion  by  blaming  it  all  on  the  printer. 


This  is  precisely  the  kind  of  situa¬ 
tion  made  for  expert  proofreaders  who 
might  be  collected  together  in  an  or¬ 
ganization  known  as  The  Correctors 
of  the  Press  Service  for  Busy  Printers. 
It  might  be  possible  to  gather  to¬ 
gether  a  group  of  such  experts  who 
would  be  to  the  proofreading  business 
what  typesetters  are  to  the  composing 


business.  When  you  want  some  Ar¬ 
menian  set  on  a  linecasting  machine,  i 
there  are  firms  that  can  do  that  for  | 
you,  but  when  you  want  some  Tagalog  |- 
proofread,  where  is  the  shop  that  will  r 
serve  you? 

1  admit  that  it  is  difficult  to  find  a 
shop  that  will  set  some  Tagalog  for 
you  (I  know  of  only  one  such  place 
in  America),  but  I  do  know  it  would 
be  more  difficult  to  find  a  competent 
proofreader  to  edit  or  check  any  such 
copy  for  you.  It  doesn’t  seem  right  to 
have  the  compositor  who  sets  the  job 
do  the  proofreading  on  it,  although 
in  a  pinch  this  is  what  is  usually  done. 
Another  and  more  specialized  type  of 
knowledge  is  required  of  the  proof¬ 
reader  as  compared  to  the  compositor. 

Now,  if  we  had  organized  a  “correc¬ 
tors  of  the  press  service”  it  would  be 
possible  to  appeal  to  them  for  help 
on  any  and  all  kinds  of  proofreading 
problems  that  arise  in  the  printing 
plants.  Proofreading  is  as  specialized 
as  composition  or  presswork.  There  are 
difficult  and  unusual  situations  which 
call  upon  all  the  skill  and  ingenuity 
Continued  on  page  134 
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by  Larston  D.  Farrar 


CONGRESS  is  going  to  hold  few  surprises  for  business  during  the 
next  several  weeks  before  final  adjournment.  Politicians  on  both 
sides  will  interpret  Congress’  actions  to  suit  themselves,  but  to  the 
average  printer,  the  really  significant  legislation  to  come  out  of  this 
session  so  far  is  as  follows; 

First,  passage  of  the  huge  appropriations  bills  virtually  assures  another 
year  of  deficits  for  Uncle  Sam. -Deficit  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30 
will  be  more  than  $5  billion.  It  will  be  that  much,  or  more,  in  the  next 
fiscal  year. 

Second,  passage  of  new  Social  Security  legislation  does  not  mean 
higher  payroll  taxes  next  year,  or  even  the  year  after.  It  does  mean  much 
higher  benefits  for  workers,  perhaps  even  more  contented  employees. 
Eventually,  however,  this  legislation  presages  a  $100-a-month  pension 
for  everyone,  paid  out  of  current  Government  expenses.  This  plan,  which 
is  gaining  much  support  on  both  sides  of  the  political  aisle,  will  cut 
the  cost  of  administering  old  age  pension  payments  and  may  reduce  the 
pressure  on  individual  industries  which  now  are  having  to  bargain  on 
pensions. 

Third,  rejection  by  the  Senate  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Truman’s  plan  to  divorce  the  office 
of  general  counsel  from  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  paeans  that  Taft- 
Hartley  is  here  to  stay  for  years.  It  may 
be  amended,  in  line  with  Senator  Robert 
A.  Taft’s  proposals  (rejected  by  the  ad¬ 
ministration  early  last  year),  but  it  will 
be  strengthened,  not  weak^ened,  by  any 
such  amendments. 

Fourth,  neither  political  party  is  going 
to  take  responsibility,  if  possible,  for  any 
further  moves  that  may  be  interpreted  as 
“socialistic.”  There  is  a  tremendous  reac¬ 
tion  against  socialism  (according  to  p>oli' 
ticos  on  both  sides  here)  among  rank- 
and-file  citizens.  This  doesn’t  mean  there 


won’t  be  continued  deficits,  more  subtle 
moves  (which  nobody  seems  to  want,  but 
nobody  seems  to  know  how  to  stop) 
toward  Government  ownership.  But  all 
such  moves  will  be  slow,  without  a 
definite  pattern. 

The  Economic  Situation 

THERE  are  many  good  points  in  our 
economy  that  many  businessmen  over¬ 
look.  And  a  lot  of  bad  factors  are  at 
work  that  others  overlook. 

Some  of  the  good  points  are  these: 
Employment  is  rapidly  reaching  the  60- 
000,000  market  again.  Consumer  income 
will  be  as  high  (maybe  higher!)  as  it 
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was  in  1949.  Dividends  are  at  the  highest 
rate  ever,  so  far  this  year.  The  people 
are  healthier  than  ever  in  history,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Federal  Security  Agency.  Fewer 
babies  are  being  lost  in  birth  than  ever. 
More  students  are  going  to  high  school 
than  ever.  More  persons  are  graduating 
from  college  than  ever.  Output  is  soaring 
in  heavy  industry.  Steel  production  has 
been  above  anything  ever  seen  before  in 
this  country. 

Yet,  the  fiscal  clouds  on  the  horizon 
are  dark,  as  every  businessman  knows. 
Taxes  (federal,  state  and  local)  can’t  pos¬ 
sibly  go  anyway  but  UP.  Percentage  of 
tax-take  to  gross  national  income  always 
seems  to  be  rising.  Unemployment  stands 
at  almost  5,000,000,  most  certain  will  be 
500,000  greater  by  August.  National  debt 
is  climbing  in  the  most  prosperous  years 
in  national  history.  People  express  an 
underlying  fear — of  war,  of  impending 
catastrophe,  of  the  future.  Arms  expendi¬ 
tures  must  go  higher  than  ever  in  peace¬ 
time. 

There  arc  a  few  verities  to  which  print¬ 
ing  management  may  cling.  One  is  that 
costs  will  continue  to  rise,  including  tax- 
costs.  Another  is  that  there  will  be  no 
“slump”  on  the  order  of  old  depressions, 
because  federal  spending  and  other  fac¬ 
tors  not  present  in  other  “slump"  periods. 
•Another  is  that  fewer  and  fewer  new  in¬ 
dustries  and  businesses  will  be  started, 
and  more  and  more  of  the  Johnny-come- 
latelys  will  be  weeded  out.  Efficiency  of 
operation  will  be  the  watchword  in  the 
inflationary  days  to  come. 

Working  Hours  Getting  Shorter 

THERE’S  not  much  new  on  the  union 
front.  International  Typographical  Union’s 
Statistics  Bureau  recently  pointed  out 
what  many  persons  already  had  known — 
that  the  eight-hour  day  is  becoming  a 
thing  of  the  past  in  composing  and  mail- 
rooms. 

The  Statistical  Bureau  said  that  34,082 
of  its  members  in  402  local  unions  have 
a  work-week  of  less  than  40  hours  (all 


in  the  newspaper  Held).  The  agreements 
range  from  39  hours  down  to  25  hours. 
Lynn,  Mass.,  printers  have  a  34-hour 
week,  and  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  printers  and 
mailers  have  a  33  1 /3-hour  week.  Four 
other  unions  with  less  than  35-hour  weeks 
are  on  foreign  language  newspapers. 

According  to  the  compilation,  the  most 
common  newspaper  work-week  is  37)4 
hours.  Next  most  usual  is  a  36 '4 -hour 
week.  William  Green,  president  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  doesn’t 
seem  to  be  as  far  off  base  as  he  used  to 
be  when  he  talked  about  an  eventual  30- 
hour  week  for  all  labor,  if  present  trends 
continue. 

Rising  Costs 

PERHAPS  this  is  one  reason  why  costs 
— on  newspapers  and  in  printing  shops — 
are  outrunning  revenues,  continuing  a 
trend  that  began  right  after  World  War  II. 

Every  year,  the  percentage  of  cost  in¬ 
creases  in  printing  shops  has  been  larger 
than  the  percentage  of  revenue-rises.  This 
isn’t  true  of  every  shop,  but  it’s  true  of 
the  entire  industry.  How  to  cut  costs  is 
the  No.  1  problem  in  the  printing  indus¬ 
try — and  virtually  all  other  industries — 
today.  It  will  remain  the  No.  1  problem 
as  long  as  the  present  trends  evident  in 
our  nation  continue. 

Advice  on  Indecent  Literature 

THE  Printing  Industry  of  America  has 
given  printers  throughout  the  nation  some 
pertinent  advice  about  the  publication  of 
indecent  pictures  and  text 

Such  illustrations  and  text  are  out¬ 
lawed  by  federal  statutes  as  well  as  by 
local  state  laws,  PIA  points  out.  “And  be¬ 
tween  the  two  authorities,  there  is  little 
likelihood  of  a  violation  being  unpun¬ 
ished.” 

“The  Federal  laws  provide  for  a  maxi¬ 
mum  fine  of  $5,000  or  five  years’  im¬ 
prisonment,  or  both,”  PIA  states.  “Local 
or  municipal  laws  are  usually  less  strin- 
Continued  on  page  128 
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For  Maximum 
Press  Performance 


At  left:  No.  29  Miehle 
one-color  Printing 
Press  manufactured 
by  Miehle  Printing 
Press  and  Manufac¬ 
turing  Company. 


Always  specify  enamel  papers 
by  name  .  .  .  not  by  number. 
Champion’s  Satin  Refold  Enamel 
is  a  top-notch  performer  on  any 
letterpress  equipment.  This  fact  is 
important  because  of  the  greater 
speed  of  modern  presses.  For 
maximum  performance  of  enamel 
book  stock  on  today’s  high-speed 
presses,  make  Champion  your 
choice  .  .  .  specify  Satin  Refold 
Enamel  by  name. 


GREAT  ENAMEL  PAPERS 

CHAMPION  SATIN  PROOF 
Th«  flnesi  printing  •namnl 
made.  Specify  this  quality 
paper. 

CHAMPION  HINGEFOLD 
Recognized  as  the  finest  fold¬ 
ing  enamel  on  the  market. 
Making  orders  only. 

CHAMPION  SATIN  REFOLD 
A  superb  enamel  book  ...  a 
favorite  with  printers  every¬ 
where. 

CHAMPION  HAMILTO>l 
A  utility  sheet  which  meets 
every  requirement  of  the 
overage  printing  job. 


General  Offices — Hemillon,  Ohio 
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({Communications 


We  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  thank  you  for  a  service  to  the  trade  that 
is  the  top  of  the  heap  so  far  as  we  are 
concerned. 

The  Travold  Printing- 
Lithographing  Co. 

Twin  Falls,  Ida. 

Fills  a  Need 

We  wish  to  say  that  we  cannot  speak 
too  highly  of  your  magazine.  It  is  really  a 
well-done  job  and  definitely  fills  gen¬ 
uine  need  in  the  printing  industry,  at  least 
as  far  as  we  are  concerned.  Thank  you  for 
sending  it  to  us.  Your  advertisers  should 
feet  assured  that  the  advertising  gets  read, 
and  even  studied,  also,  for  through  the 
ads  as  well  as  the  departments  the  maga¬ 
zine  is  highly  enlightening. 

Acme-Dallas  Company 

508  North  Akard  St. 

Dallas  1,  Tex. 


School  for  Country  Printers 

In  behalf  of  the  California  State  Poly¬ 
technic  College  and  as  head  of  the  Print¬ 
ing  Department,  I  wish  to  extend  our  sin¬ 
cere  appreciation  to  you  for  honoring  the 
"School  for  Country  Printers"  and  this 
college  by  running  the  recent  editorial  in 
your  February,  1950,  issue  of  the  Graphic 
Arts  Monthiy  concerning  our  "School  for 
Country  Printers."  We  feel  that  if  in  the 
four  short  years  that  this  course  has  been 
in  existence  we  rate  such  recognition  by 
your  publication  that  we  certainly  have 
made  great  strides  towards  the  goal  of 
accomplishment  that  we  have  set  up  by 
endeavoring  to  set  up  a  four-year  college 
degree  course  in  printing. 

As  a  result  or  this  publication  I  am 
receiving  applications  from  all  over  the 
United  States  from  young  men  and  stu¬ 
dents  desiring  to  enroll  in  this  course. 
Enclosed  herewith  is  a  pamphlet  outlining 
the  curricula  used  in  conducting  our 
classes.  In  the  employment  picture  for 
students  graduating  from  this  course  we 
have  found  rea<^  placement  for  our  boys 
not  only  in  Pacific  Coast  newspapers  and 
job  printing  plants,  but  also  are  being  very 
successful  in  placing  our  men  as  erectors 
and  salesmen  with  the  larger  machinery 
manufacturers  and  corporations  such  as 
Lirwtype,  Intertype  and  Ludlow. 

I  take  this  means  of  conveying  to  you 
my  appreciation  of  your  splendid  coopera¬ 
tion  and  will  strive  to  continue  to  merit 
such  encouragement  from  publications 
such  as  yours. 

A.  M.  Fellows 
Director  of  Printing 
California  State  Polytechnic  College 
San  Luis  Obispo,  Cal. 


More  in  GAM  Than  Any  OHior 

I  want  to  take  this  occasion  to  thank 
you  for  sending  The  Graphic  Arts  Monthly 
each  month.  While  I  subscribe  to  other 
printing  publications  on  a  paid  basis,  it 
seems  to  me  that  you  pack  more  down- 
to-earth  information  of  interest  in  your 
little  book  each  month  than  I  find  in  most 
of  the  other  publications. 

Partridge  Printing  Co. 
736  BaTlough  Rd. 

P.  O.  Box  1708 
Daytona  Beach,  Fla. 


Owes  Success  to  GAM 

I  will  say,  here  and  now,  that  we  owe 
our  growth  and  success  to  that  wonderful 
magazine,  GAM.  Inasmuch  as  we  have  or¬ 
dered  and  received  materials,  all  have  been 
found  to  be  more  than  expected  from  the 
advertisements  along  with  the  helpful 
hints,  etc.  All  are  very  interesting  and 
I  have,  at  this  time,  every  copy  since  1942. 
Please  keep  the  GAM  coming.  We  love 
it  and  we  need  it. 

Vande  the  Printer 
614  W.  Porter  Ave. 
Kirksville,  Mo. 
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Most  Used  and  Most  Useful 
Of  all  the  publications  that  come  to  our 
shop,  yours  is  the  most  used  and  most  use¬ 
ful.  We  refer  to  it  very  often  and  although 
we  give  away  some  of  our  other  publica¬ 
tions,  we  feel  we  must  maintain  a  complete 
file  of  yours  and  will  allow  anyone  inter¬ 
ested  to  look  'em  over,  but  they  do  not 
leave  the  place. 


PRINTERS’  ROLLERS 
LITHO  OFFSET  ROLLERS 


OVStl  ONE  HUNDMSD  YEAHS  OE  ROILER  MAKING 


mAMufo/ctmenA  of 

RUBBER  •  NON -MELTABLE  •  FABRIC  COVERED 
ROTOGRAVURE  •  OFFSET 

COMPOSITION  •  VARNISH-LACQUER  •  GRAINING 

ROLLERS 


n’S  NOW  TIMi  TO  | 
GET  YOUR  ROLLERS  READY  g 

SUMMER 
USE  I 

SHIP  YOUR  OID  ROLLERS  TO  | 

THE  FACTORY  MOST  CONVENIENT  TO  YOU  ] 

i-lj 

. -i-  1 

i 

16  Modern  Factories  Serving  Printers  in  31  Stains 


StMi  lINCHtM’S  SON  MFC.  CO. 


Pacific  Ccact  Salas  RaRrascatatlva;  THE  CALIFORNIA  INK  CO.,  INC.  ciAPmcAtr 

_ — .®'  nposmoM 


Please  send  specimens  for  review  and  criticism  direct 
to  Orville  E.  Reed,  First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Howell, 
Michigan.  When  writing  printers  for  specimens  re¬ 
viewed,  please  send  sufficient  postage. 


Every  primer  using  direct  mail  to  interest  the  printing  buyer  in  his 
product  and  service,  might  well  ask  himself  these  questions:  “What 
have  I  got  that  would  make  a  printing  buyer  crawl  on  his  hands  and  knees 
over  an  acre  of  broken  bottles  to  buy  from  me  What  is  there  about  what 
I’ve  got  to  sell,  the  mere  mention  of  which  would  make  a  printing  buyer 
stop  dead  in  his  tracks  in  wonderment.?  What  have  I  got  that  would 
interest  a  printing  buyer  more  than  what  my  competitor  offered  him 
yesterday?” 

Don’t  fool  yourself,  Mr.  Printer,  people  have  to  be  convinced.  You  don’t 
convince  them  by  simply  telling  them  once  or  twice.  Or  by  telling  them 
about  your  service  in  a  flat  voice  or  with  dry-as-dust  enumeration  of 
how  good  you  arc,  how  fast  your  service  is,  and  how  cheap  your  price. 


Sure,  what  you’ve  got  to  sell  is  good. 
Maybe  it’s  unusual  or  remarkable  or  a 
swell  bargain.  Maybe  a  printing  buyer  is 
actually  losing  money  by  not  doing  busi¬ 
ness  with  you.  But,  perhaps  you  haven’t 
made  these  printing  buyers  see  things  your 
way.  Perhaps  the  printing  buyer  is  per¬ 
fectly  satisfied  with  his  present  source  of 
supply. 

Keep  on  telling  these  printing  buyers 
about  what  you’ve  got.  Tell  them  every 
month.  Break  down  the  selling  points 
about  what  you  have  to  offer  into  small 
morsels  and  feed  them  to  the  printing 
buyer  In  terms  of  him  and  his  wants, 
desires  and  preferences. 

Keep  telling  him  month  after  month 


and  you’ll  find  that  he  can’t  ignore  you 
forever. 

•KNAUFFS  IMPRESSIVE  PRINTING, 
3553  E.  Ck)dy,  Tucson,  Ariz.,  has  issued  a 
series  of  blotters  (mailed  monthly)  using 
cartoons  to  attract  attention.  One  of  these 
shows  a  westerner  in  full  cowboy  regalia 
with  six  shooters  drawn,  ready  for  action, 
with  the  tie-in,  “A  sure  shot  for  good 
printing,”' followed  by  the  printer's  name, 
address  and  telephone  number.  Good  re¬ 
minder  advertising. 

•PARAMOUNT  PRINTING  COMPANY, 
310 -Fulton  St.,  Brooklyn  1,  N.  Y.,  has  a 
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different  slant  on  the  monthly  calendar 
which  graces  many  printers’  blotters  and 
other  advertising  matter.  This  one  is  in 
the  form  of  a  folder  called,  “Appoint-o- 
keep,”  and  on  the  inside  of  the  folder, 
they  have  divided  the  month  into  squares 
large  enough  to  contain  any  memos  of 
appointments  or  things  to  do  on  any 
particular  date.  This  folder  serves  as  a 
calendar  plus  a  memo  pad,  and  it  fits 
snugly  into  a  prospect’s  inside  coat  pocket. 
Good  idea. 

MILTON  H.  NOWACK,  42  Allen  St., 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  also  makes  use  of  car¬ 
toons  effectively,  on  his  blotter.  It  shows 
a  business  man  with  a  broom  sweeping 
out  printed  matter  of  all  kinds,  and  carries 
the  caption,  “A  clean  sweep  for  spring 
.  . .”  The  copy  goes  on  to  say  that  “Spring 
brings  new  life,  new  ideas,  new  plans.  Tie 
in  these  new  inspirations  with  completely 
new  stationery  and  new  advertising 
pieces.”  Timely,  to  the  point,  and  gets 
attention  in  the  mail. 

•COMMERICAL  PRINTING  COMPANY, 
20  N.  Wall  St.,  Middletown,  O.,  is  using 
a  very  interesting  blotter,  printed  in  two 
colors,  the  copy  on  which  puts  over  an 
idea  which  every  printer  should  drum  into 
the  minds  of  his  prospects  and  customers. 
We  think  it  covers  this  matter  of  “price” 
very  well.  The  heading  on  the  blotter  is 
“Value  .  .  .”  and  the  only  copy  is  as  fol¬ 
lows:  “The  real  value  of  good  printing 
lies  in  what  it  accomplishes  rather  than 
what  it  costs.”  That’s  what  we  call  putting 
«  the  whole  argument  against  buying  on 
price  into  sixteen  simple  words. 

COMMERCIAL  PRESS,  3521  Butler  St., 
Pittsburgh  1,  Pa.,  really  gives  its  printing 
salesmen  a  build  up.  A  monthly  house 
organ  called  “The  Right  Hand”  is  mailed 
regularly,  and  this  firm  has  gotten  up  a 
special  edition  of  this  house  organ  con¬ 
taining  just  the  picture  of  its  salesman 
and  a  short  biographical  sketch.  This 
special  edition  is  mailed  out  first.  'Then  a 


letter  is  mailed,  telling  something  about 
the  salesman — before  he  makes  his  first 
call.  According  to  Don  Hall  of  Commercial 
Press,  “Through  our  advertising  the  sales¬ 
men  report  that  they  are  welcomed  with 
open  arms,  everywhere.”  Here’s  a  printer 
who  really  does  a  bang-up  job  in  support 
of  his  sales  force,  and  it  pays  off. 

REPRINTS  ASSOCIATES,  27  E.  21st  St., 
New  York  10,  N.  Y.,  mails  a  blotter  every 
day  for  seven  consecutive  days,  eacli 
blotter  containing  one  letter  of  the  word 
“REPRINTS”  and  each  blotter  explains 
one  technical  term  of  interest  to  adver¬ 
tising  production  men.  At  the  end  of 
seven  days,  all  the  blotters  are  reproduced 
on  one  giant  blotter  and  mailed  with  a 
return  card  attached,  .^n  unusual  idea. 

‘HAHN  PRINTING  COMPANY,  25 
Sumner  Ave.,  Brooklyn  6,  N.  Y.,  has  a 
very  interesting  series  of  blotters,  each 
carrying  the  heading  “Quality  .  . .  Service 
.  .  .”  and  each  printed  in  a  different  color 
scheme.  The  unusual  part  of  this  blotter 
is  that  the  top  of  the  words  “Quality”  and 
“Service”  are  die-cut  and  extend  beyond 
the  top  of  the  blotter.  A  stunt  like  this  at¬ 
tracts  attention  in  the  mail. 

HENNEY  PRINTING  SERVICE,  108  E. 
High  St.,  Hicksville,  O.,  inserts  a  little  slip 
in  the  packages  of  printing  it  delivers, 
asking  for  re-orders.  The  slip  reads, 
“Thanks  to  you  for  this  order.  Maybe  you 
arc  in  need  of  some  other  printing.  Why 
not  use  check  list  on  reverse  of  this  slip.” 
On  the  back  of  this  slip  arc  listed  all  of 
the  items  of  printing  specialized  in  with 
a  little  box  for  check  mark.  A  good  idea. 

GLOBE  PRINT  SHOP,  Wyoming  at  First, 
Hazleton,  Pa.,  is  sending  out  to  customers 
and  prospiects  what  looks  like  a  birth  an¬ 
nouncement.  On  the  outside  of  the  folder 
is  an  illustration  of  a  stork  carrying  a 
new  born  babe,  and  the  words  “Announc¬ 
ing  a  new  arrival.”  The  inside  of  the 
folder  is  devoted  to  an  announcement  of 
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COTTRELL 


lOr  rn3,k.CrC3.Qy.  printers  can  make  ready  right 
on  a  Cottrell  curved  plate  proof  press,  while  the  press 
is  running  on  another  job!  ELECTROTYPERS  need  one  of 
these  quality  proof  presses  to  check  and  prove  the  quality  of 
precision  plates  before  they  send  them  over  to  the  printer. 
Of  course  the  proof  press  is  precision-made,  costs  more, 
and  is  worth  it,  in  time  and  dollar  saving  all  around.  Why 
don’t  you  write  us  for  more  information  about  it  and 
about  other  Cottrell-Clayboum  precision  equipment? 

C.  B.  COTTRELL  &  SONS  COMPANY 
Westerly,  Rhode  Island 
Claybc 


>ourn  Division,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 
Sales  Offices;  New  York,  Chicago,  London 
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its  new  offset  department,  and  the  copy 
reveals  the  fact  that  it  is  now  ready  to 
do  all  kinds  of  printing — letterpress, 
process  embossing  and  offset.  The  brief 
copy  ends  with  this  sentence,  “We  will 
reproduce  it  (your  printing)  in  the  process 
best  suited  for  your  job.”  Globe  had  a 
good  idea  here  but  it  could  be  strengthened 
if  stronger  colors  were  used  in  the  print¬ 
ing  along  with  different  color  stock.  The 
weak  ink  on  dark  paper  stock  doesn’t 
give  a  very  good  effect. 

•NORTH  STATE  PRINTING  &  IJTHO. 
INC.,  4818  Calumet  Ave.,  Hammond,  Ind. 
is  mailing  a  very  colorful  series  of  blotters 
which  attract  attention  in  the  mail.  These 
blotters  have  to  do  with  “Spring”  and 
use  pastel  spring  colors  to  good  advantage. 
In  addition  to  colorful  illustration,  these 
blotters  contain  the  current  calendar.  At¬ 
tractive  and  well-executed. 

•GINGRICH  PRINTING  SERVICE,  Box 
72,  Campbelltown,  Pa.  The  telephone 
number  predominates  on  the  blotter  sent 
out  by  this  printer.  The  copy  reads,  “For 
printing  that  pleases  call  Palmyra  8-3399.” 
Stands  out  in  the  mail.  However,  setting 
the  two  lines  “Printing  that  pleases”  and 
“Palmyra”  vertically  makes  it  difficult  to 
read  and  does  not  add  to  the  general 
appearance. 

ROBERT  FULTON  PRESS,  310  W. 
Washington  St.,  Chicago  6,  uses  a  cartoon 
technique  on  its  blotters'.  A  Scotchman 
is  shown  playing  the  bagpipes,  with 
musical  notes  seeming  to  come  out,  and 
intermixed  with  the  musical  notes  is  the 
copy,  “Laddie,  if  ye  want  tae  be  thrifty 
aboot  yer  printin’  call  Randolph  6-5818.” 
May  W.  Fulton,  who  sent  this  sample  to 
us,  explains,  “The  owner  of  the  firm 
being  Scotch  I  think  it  is  rather  appropri¬ 
ate.”  We  think  so,  too. 

WALLACE  PRINTING  SERVICE,  2009 
Ferndale  Ave.,  Lakewood  7,  O.,  mails  a 
three-way  card,  on  the  top  of  which  is 


shown  a  picture  of  Mr.  Wallace,  with 
some  notes  about  the  free  enterprise 
system,  the  middle  section  gives  the  1950 
Cleveland  Indians  at-home  schedule,  and 
the  third  card  is  a  business  reply  form, 
which  the  recipient  can  use  to  ask  for 
samples  and  prices.  Interesting,  and  some 
customers  and  prospects  will  find  the 
baseball  schedule  worth  keeping.  Handy. 


ABBOTT  PRESS,  2026  Lemoine  Ave.,  i 
Fort  Lee,  N.  ].,  goes  after  a  specific  kind  I 
of  printing  —  postal  cards.  It  sends  a  r 
postal  card  headed  “New  Customers,”  and  E 
the  copy  reads,  “A  new  unit  of  Linwood  1 
Park  is  being  opened  each  month,  bring-  (: 
ing  New  Prospective  Customers  to  Fort  Lee  \ 
— ^people  who  have  not  formed  local  | 
shopping  habits,  people  who  might  as  ' 
well  trade  with  you.  Are  you  getting  your 
share  of  their  business?  Go  after  them 
with  penny  postal  cardsi”  This  is  a  piece 
of  real  “go-giver”  advertising — ^pointing  \ 
out  to  a  prospect  how  he  can  increase  his 
business. 

•INDIAN  PRINTING  SERVICE,  181  li 
Concord  St.,  Nashua,  N.  H.,  issues  a  1 
blotter  showing  an  Indian  making  a  fir.e 
and  using  smoke  signals.  The  only  copy 
on  this  blotter  is,  “You  don’t  need  smoke  ^ 
signals  to  call  us — just  phone  3348-R.” 
Interesting,  funny,  and  ties  in  well  with 
this  printer’s  name. 

" 

WE  WERE  IMPRESSED  THIS  MONTH 
by  the  pyramid  calendar  received  from 
WILLIAM  KUTTKUHN,  INC.,  1922  W. 
Canfield,  Detroit  8,  Mich.,  one  of  a  con¬ 
tinuous  series  going  out  every  month, 
and  containing  a  to-the-point  saying.  This 
month’s  saying  was  “What  a  wonderful 
oppprtunity  there  is  in  every  shop,  factory, 
crossroads  grocery  story,  and  business 
establishment  to  become  a  leader  ...  by 
Continued  on  page  128 

•Indicates  that  the  sample  discussed  appears  | 
in  the  illustration  on  page  39  of  this  issue.  K 
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Save  Quads,  Time 

Keeping  quads  and  spaces  in  a  case 
on  the  bank  saves  material  and  com¬ 
posing  and  distribution  time.  Empty 
spaces  in  type  cases  can  be  closed  oS 
with  small  wood  blocks,  thus  keeping 
spaces  from  accumulating  where  they 
will  not  be  used. 

Arthur  L.  Henry 
Box  853 
Stanford,  Calif. 

Air  Conditioning 

I  have  a  portable  Perfection  kero¬ 
sene  heater  in  my  shop  for  heating  my 
machines.  1  got  the  idea  from  a  printer 
who  told  of  a  Linotype  that  caused  a 
lot  of  trouble.  A  trouble  shooter  from 
the  Linotype  office  in  Chicago  came 
out  to  check  it.  He  merely  put  a  port¬ 
able  heater  behind  the  machine  for 
two  hours.  This  heated  up  and  started 
the  Lino.  I  use  this  heater  at  my  job¬ 
ber  most  every  job  1  print  in  winter 
and  when  the  press  is  heated  up  to  the 
correct  amount,  I  set  the  heater  with 


a  pan  of  steaming  water  sitting  on  top 
of  it  back  of  the  flywheel.  Result — I 
get  a  warm  moist  breeze  from  it,  which 
suits  my  idea  of  a  balmy  climate  when 
the  thermometer  registers  below  zero 
outside.  In  the  winter,  my  shop  tends 
to  become  too  dry  and  too  cold.  Warm¬ 
ing  the  machine  is  better  than  warm¬ 
ing  the  shop,  for  it  results  in  the 
machine  being  ready  first.  Depending 
upon  a  central  heating  plant,  which  I 
have,  means  heating  the  machine  last. 

M.  H.  Johnson 
Fountain  City,  W is. 

To  Prevent  Ink  Drying 

Ink  could  be  prevented  from  drying 
in  ink  tube  openings  if  their  caps  had 
a  projection  in  the  center  as  have 
those  of  the  Chenu  cosmetic  line. 

When  a  Chenu  cap  is  replaced  the 
opening  channel  is  cleared  by  reason 
of  the  projection  pushing  the  product 
back  into  the  tube. 

If  you  will  examine  one  of  these 
tubes  at  the  nearest  drug  store  the 


L  W.  Peterson  &  Sons  Steel  Bnle  Die  Co.,  Inc. 


131  PRINCE  STREET 
etecctMc^ 


NEW  YORK  12,  N.Y. 


A.  W.  Pet#rson  has  bean  known  for  Good  dies  for  over  25  years 
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on  high-speed 
paper-feeding  jobs, 
GAST  Air  Pumps 
prove  advantages 


FOR  EXAMPLE,  consider  this  small  but 
fast  offset  press.  One  Cast  Pump  supplies 
both  pressure  and  suction  for  feeding 
stock  ...  at  speeds  up  to  7,000  sheets 
per  hour. 

WITH  ITS  GAST  rotary-vane  design,  the 
pump  runs  quiet  and  cool.  Best  of  all,  the 
vanes  take  up  their  own  wear  automa¬ 
tically.  As  a  result,  service-free  periods 
often  exceed  5  years. 

TO  THE  PRINTER — and  to  the  builders  of 
printing  equipment — these  and  other  Cast 
advantages  are  significant.  That's  why 
you'll  see  Cost  Pumps  used  on  more  and 
more  paper-feeding  jobs. 

(Design  Engineers:  Cast  "Application 
Ideas"  Booklet  will  be  sent  on  request.) 

Original  Equipment  Manufacturers  for 
Over  25  Years 


MR  MOTORS  •  COMPRESSORS  •  VACUUM  PUMPS 


merits  of  this  feature  will  become 
clear  immediately. 

John  W.  Nestler 
Mercury  Printing  Co. 
706^^  Ashley 
Tampa  2,  Fla. 

Eliminating  Skip  Wheels 

For  small  runs  on  book  checks  etc., 
make  ready  as  if  you  were  using  skip 
wheels,  slip  sheet  your  stock  with  a 
second  sheet  cut  from  discard  paper 
and  proceed  to  feed  your  job.  You 
will  hnd  that  the  second  sheets  takes 
the  place  of  your  skip  wheel. 

If  you  are  using  more  than  two  ma¬ 
chines  use  second  sheets  accordingly. 

John  W.  Henderson 
College  of  Education 
and  Industrial  Arts 
Wilberforce,  0. 

Nickeltypes 

Nickeltypes  are  made  in  the  same 
manner  as  electrotypes,  and  by  either 
the  wax  or  lead  moulding  process,  with 
the  exception  that  nickel  is  used  as 
the  first  deposit  in  the  mould  instead 
of  copper,  and  then  the  shell  while 
still  in  the  mould  is  given  a  deposit 
of  copper.  It  is  asserted  that  nickel¬ 
types  give  a  somewhat  sharper  defini¬ 
tion  to  the  detail  of  the  printing  sur¬ 
face,  that  they  wear  better  than  copper, 
and  that  they  are  not  affected  by  inks 
containing  mercurial  pigment,  such 
as  ultramarine  blue  and  Vermillion 
red.  A  nickel-plated  electrotype  is 
not  a  nickeltype.  In  fact,  for  detail 
it  is  not  as  good  as  an  electrotype,  be¬ 
cause  when  the  nickel  is  deposited  on 
the  printing  surface  of  the  electrotype 
there  must  be  aome  loss  to  the  sharp¬ 
ness  of  the  printing  qualities  of  the 
plate  and  such  a  deposit  would  have 
a  tendency  to  decrease  depth. 

Nickeltypes  may  also  be  made  by 
depositing  the  entire  shell  with  nickel. 

A  separate  depositing  tank  and  out¬ 
fit  is  required  for  nickeltyping,  al- 


no  OM  >.r4  no  II  iiM  m  ii  ukmu 
Mn  ■AasnCTMIM  (OV.  145  MUbi  SI,  IwiM  NuIk,  WA. 
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Standardize  on  the  New  Brighter,  WHITE  FALPACO! 
Assures  added  Effectiveness! 

The  new  Falpaco  coated  blanks  are  unbelievably,  startlingly  WHITE ! 
They  make  it  easy  to  get  greater  contrast  in  color,  far  better  repro¬ 
duction,  and  therefore  greater  effectiveness.  Falulah  has  two  types 
of  coatings:  one  especially  for  letterpress,  the  other  especially  for 
offset  lithography  and  varnish.  Ask  your  paper  merchant  for  samples. 


Distributed  by 

Authorized  Paper  Merchants 
from  Coast  to  Coast 


PAPER  COMPANY 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE  •  500  FIFTH  AVE.,  N.  Y.  18 
MILLS-FITCHBURG,  MASS. 
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REAL  PRODUCTION  MODEL 

Drills  clean,  sharp  holes  through  1 "  stock. 
Chip  disposal.  12"  x  18"  table  size. 
Adjustable  back  gouge  and  four  stops. 
Lasts  for  years.  Slitting  ond  slotting  also. 


LASSCO 

CORNER 

ROUNDER 


Shears  cleon  up  to  Vj  of  stock. 
4  easily  changed  cutting  units 
—  ’/•"  —  Vx"  —  %"  — 
Heavy  duty  cabinet  model  also 
available.  Write  us  for  more 
details  today  I 


LASSCO  PRODUCTS,  INC. 


485  Hague  St.  •  Rochester  6,  N.  Y. 


though  the  same  dynamo  and  mould 
equipment  may  be  used  for  making 
nickeltypes  that  is  used  in  making 
electrotypes. 

.001  Nickel 
.005  Copper 

,  Shell  them  backed  up  with  lead  to 
make  11  points  for  patent  base. 

A.  Fred  Bowden 

The  New  York  School  of  Printing 

A  Quick  Scoring  of  Covers' 

For  a  quick  scoring  job  on  a  small 
run — say  50  to  200 — place  the  covers 
in  the  paper  cutter,  face  down;  and  if 
the  full  size  cover  is  11,  set  the  paper 
cutter  at  5^.  Run  the  clamp  down 
lightly  and  run  your  padding  knife 
lightly  against  the  clamp.  Loosen  the 
clamp  just  a  trifle,  take  out  the  cover, 
clamp  down  and  proceed  with  the  rest 
of  them. 

With  small  batches  of  covers,  this  can 
be  done  quicker  than  locking  the  scor¬ 
ing  rule,  taking  off  rollers,  setting  pins 
and  so  forth. 

Herman  Bos 
Old  News  Printery 
74  W.  Eighth  St. 
Holland,  Mich. 

Insert  Pin  in  Pot  Lever  Roll 

When  you  encounter  a  pot  lever 
roller  with  the  nine  separate  roller 
bearings  you  may  experience  some  dif¬ 
ficulty  getting  the  shaft  (pin)  back  in 
place  between  the  roller  bearings. 

To  make  the  job  easy,  set  the  greased 
roller  bearings  in  place,  insert  the  pin 
to  get  them  in  position;  remove  the 
pin  and  tamp  a  wad  of  Kraft  paper  in 
the  hole. 

Now  place  the  roller  in  the  pot  lever 
with  a  washer  on  either  side  and  insert 
the  shaft.  The  paper  will  hold  the  roller 
bearings  in  place  and  the  pin  will  push 
the  paper  out. 

E.  B.  Harding 
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Prominent  Users  of  Strathmore  Letterhead  Papers:  No.  87  of  a  Series 


The  progressive  Eitels  understand  the  importance  of  carefully  planned 
and  coordinated  details.  Therefore,  they  naturally  chose  Strathmore 
for  their  Bismarck  Hotel  letterheads.  Like  many  other  important  firms 
they  are  aware  that  Strathmore  bond  and  writing  papers  express, 
on  sight,  the  authority  and  quality  of  leadership. 

Take  full  advantage  of  Strathmore’s  continuing  “Prominent  Users” 
advertising  campaign.  It  pre-sells  your  customers  on  the  authority 
and  rightness  of  Strathmore ...  makes  your  selling  job  easier. 

1 _ 


The  Bismarck  Hotel,  today,  is  part 
of  an  imposing  center  built  by  the 
Eitels  in  the  very  heart  of  Chicago. 
Besides  the  hotel,  it  includes  a 
towering  office  building  and  one  of 
the  Midwest’s  smartest  theaters. 


Perfection 
of  Detail 


Strathmore  Letterhead  Papers:  Strathmore  Parchment,  Strathmore  Script,  Thistlemark' 
Bond.  Alexandra  Brilliant,  Bay  Path  Bond,  Strathmore  Bond,  Strathmore  Writing. 

CifWfWk  MAKERS  I 


Strathmore  Paper  Company,  West  Springfield,  Massachusetts 


LINOTYPE  COMPANY 


INCOtPOIAflO 
fmtt^ry  oAd  Mem  0^(« 

SOUTH  HACKENSACK.  N  J 

treMh  ©#.*•  1JJ7  ItOAOWAT  KANSAS  CIT 
CHICAOO  •  M1NNfA70llS  •  DfNVi*  •  NIW  YOIK 


iOSTON 


answered  by 
E.  B.  HARDING 
South  Dakota  State  College 
Printing  Laboratories 


The  Stopping  Bar  Type 
Distributor 

QCan  you  tell  me  why  it  is  that 
■  no  questions  are  asked  of  Graphic 
Arts  Monthly  relative  to  the  Linotype 
distributor?  Or  can  it  be  that  such 
questions  are  sidestepped?  In  my  ex¬ 
perience  I  have  seen  too  many  dis¬ 
tributors  working  abominably  when 
with  just  a  little  understanding  and 
care  they  could  have  been  made  to 
perform  almost  perfectly. 

D.  Y.,  Geddes,  S.  D. 

A  You  refer,  no  doubt  to  the  spiral 
•  automatic  distributor.  I  luiow 
just  what  you  mean.  We  have  many  re¬ 
quests  for  information  relative  to  the 
distributor,  but  the  space  allotted  to 
us  in  Graphic  Arts  Monthly  has  not 
permitted  detailed  explanation.  I  am 
sure  that  a  discussion  of  the  spiral 
automatic  distributor  will  be  enthu¬ 
siastically  read  because  many  opera¬ 
tors  have  only  a  limited  knowledge 
of  its,  mechanism.  However,  since  you 
are  in  no  hurry  for  a  reply  I  prefer  to 
discuss  the  old  style  distributor  first. 
Perhaps  I  should  not  say  old  style,  be¬ 
cause,  whh  a  few  improvements,  it  is 
the  same  distributor  that  is  used  on  the 
Intertype  and  it  really  works. 

Almost  without  exception,  you  may 
classify  all  stops  of  the  distributor 
screws  under  four  simple  headings: 
1.  Dirty  magazine  and  mats.  2.  Dam- 


Adjutfj  tilt  of  Spaeeband  Buffer  Finger  so 
bands  always  loan  forward.  Matrieas  cannot 
"hop"  over  the  bands  In  ossembting. 


Here's  a  quick,  simple  way  to  do  away 
with  the  most  frequent  cause  of  space- 
band  transpositions.  The  STAR  Adjusta¬ 
ble  Spaeeband  Buffer  Finger  Support  is 
applied  in  two  minutes  by  merely  remov¬ 
ing  and  replacing  a  screw,  as  pictured. 
Order  as  STAR  Part  No.  M-41.  Made  in 
six  sizes. 


And  here's  the  STAR  Spaeeband  which 
should  be  used  with  it — the  most  con¬ 
sistently  accurate  band,  with  the  INTER- 
CHANGEABLE 
sleeve  and  wedge. 

With  the  STAR  band,  m  ^ 

you  need  no  longer  /#/'  jiyp 
waste  the  good  /#/''*  //// 

wedge  or  sleeve  left  j  f1  f  U  ] 

over  from  broken  ////^•'. 
ba  n  d  s.  Repa  i  r  i  s 
made  instantly.  No/<(// 
fitting. 
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CieAc 

^peatwieA 


1.  Jaws  are  inter 
changeable  and  are 
available  in  any 
shape,  site  and  con¬ 
tour  to  (it  require¬ 
ments  o(  any  speci¬ 
fic  operation. 

2.  Machine  is  fabri¬ 
cated  entirely  of 
steel. 

3.  Requires  a  minimum 
of  maintenance. 

4.  Installs  simply  by 
connecting  to  your 
power  line. 


Distributed  By 
Manulactured  B 


SIMrLE  TO  OPERATE:  One  automefic  operation  nif 
as  many  books  as  the  operator  can  holdl  Hydraulic  cylindi 
inside  machine  is  coupled  directly  to  jaw  which  od/us 
automatically  to  books  of  different  thicknesses.  Cylindi 
also  provides  aceutato  enhionud  pratsurt  which  remaii 
constant  regardless  of  the  thickness  of  the  book  or  book 
Pressures  can  be  altered  Inttantly  by  simple  dial  adjus 
mant  from  0-20,000  pounds. 

SPieOY  TO  OPERATE:  "NIP-A-BOOK"  is  as  fast  as  r 
operator.  You  will  be  amazed  at  the  number  of  books  th 
machine  can  process  per  hour.  Takes  less  than  a  secon 
to  "Nip-A-Book"! 


SAFE  TO  OPERATE:  "NIP-A-BOOK"  has  been  designe 
to  operate  only  when  operator  automatically  depress* 
switch  by  feeding  books.  Jaws  compress,  automaticaly  r 
turn  to  open  position  and  stop  until  switch  is  depresse 
again.  No  dangerous  moving  parts;  all- mechanical  linkagi 
eliminated.  Concealed  hydraulic  cylinder  inside  "Nip-J 
Book"  machine  keys  whole  action. 


See  tkfs  mechfee  In  actlonl  Write  tor  tell  detail 


HAMBRO  MACHINERY  DIVISiOl 


27-33  West  20th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  BRyant  9-511 


PRINTING  INDUSTRIES  EQUIPMENT  IN 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  U  S  A. 

Ptoneeri  m  fhe  Development  of  Hydraulic  Machinery  for  the  Graphic  Arti  Industry 


FULLY  HYDRAULIC 


“NIP-A-BOOK” 

BOOK  COMPRESSOR 

Make* 

BOOK-COMPRESSINfi 

and  SMASHING 


PRECISlOH 
CROSS  CUniNG 


24  ROTARY 
CARD 
CUTTER 


at  speeds  up  to  20,000  strips  per  hour 
(depending  on  width  of  strip);  up  to 
200,000  cards  per  hour  (depending  on 
number  of  cards  per  strip). 


Handles  plain,  embossed  or  thermographed 
stock  without  damage. 


Especially  suitable  for  cards  requiring  ex¬ 
treme  accuracy  and  clean  smooth  edges 
free  from  lint;  also  for  any  small  cards 
where  saving  of  labor  is  vitaL 


Maximum  sheet  size:  24"  x  15"  (cutting 
into  15"  long  strips). 


Minimum  cut  card  size:  2"  x  1-5/ Id", 
standard  machine;  2"  x  1-1/8"  or  less, 
on  special  order. 


•  ACCURATE  CUTTING 

•  HIGH  PRODUCTION  RATE 

•  tow  OPERATING  COSTS 


Toll  us  your  cuffing  probloitit. 
Wrtfo  for  doteriptivo  circular. 


GIBSON  MACHINE  MFC.  CO. 

DEPT.  G.1SS  CLYMEI  ST.,  BROOKLYN  11.  N.  Y. 


aged  mats.  3.  Bent  channel  entrance 
partitions  (upper  or  lower  ends).  4. 
Adjustment  of  the  stopping  bar  plate. 

Check  for  trouble  in  the  above 
order,  because  if  you  do  not  you 
may  be  tempted  to  adjust  the  stop¬ 
ping  bar  plate  when  actually  bent 
channel  entrance  partitions  are  hold¬ 
ing  the  stopping  bar  out  of  place. 
1.  Clean  magazine  and  matrices.  2. 
Straighten  or  cull  out  all  damaged 
matrices  and  be  sure  to  remove  all 
matrices  with  damaged  combination 
teeth.  Matrices  with  toes  that  have 
been  reduced  as  much  as  .020  inch 
(one  and  one-half  points)  by  natural 
wear  will  give  no  end  of  distributor 
trouble.  When  worn  in  this  manner 
the  matrices  will  tip  in  the  channel 
entrance.  The  ear  and  toe  on  the  cast¬ 
ing  side  will  enter  one  magazine 
channel  and  the  ear  and  toe  on  the 
index  side  will  wedge  in  an  adjacent 
channel.  3.  See  that  all  channel  en¬ 
trance  partitions  fit  closely  adjacent 
to  their  respective  lugs  on  the  stop¬ 
ping  bar.  Use  duck  bill  pliers  or  a 
special  channel  entrance  tool  for  this 
work.  Use  a  piece  of  10-pica  brass 
rule  as  a  square  to  slide  along  the 
stopping  bar.  By  sighting  past  the  end 
of  the  rule  to  the  partition,  you  can 
tell  if  the  partition  is  twisted.  Twisted 
p^itions  cause  matrices  to  flutter. 
This  may  cause  a  block-up  on  doubles. 

Qimb  up  onto  the  cams,  hold  a 
shaded  light  over  the  top  of  the 
magazine  in  front  of  the  distributor 
screws,  open  the  cover  over  the  chan¬ 
nel  entrance  or  top  of  the  magazine 
and  with  the  duck  bill  pliers,  align 
all  channel  entrance  partitions  with 
the  magazine  channel  partitions.  The 
problem  of  possible  adjustment  of  the 
distributor  beam,  bar,  or  channel  en¬ 
trance  is  so  remote  that  it  need  not 
be  discussed  at  this  time,  but  of 
course,  there  are  times  when  adjust¬ 
ment  is  necessary. 

4.  Set  the  stopping  bar  plate,  at  the 
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An  old  iashionod 
“tanninfi 

OHcC  «t 

QqqA  tanning  agent 

Just  OS  a  "tanning"  is  applied 
to  preserve  a  personality,  tan¬ 
ning  agents  hove  been  reacted 
with  the  hide  glues  in  non-melt 
printers  roUers  for  some  time. 


Finding  a  tanning  agent  that  did  not  make  the  roller  short 
or  crumble  and  likewise  improve  its  water  resistance 
was  accomplished  in  our  Duro-Major  all-season  rollers. 


OHIO  ROLLER  COMPANY 


4408  DETROIT  AVENUE 
CLEVELAND  13.  OHIO 
woodbine  6742 


6333  E.  CANHELD 
DETROIT.  MICHIGAN 
WAlnut  3-6373 


SAVE  YOUR  EYES 


stopping  bar.  When  perfectly  free  to 
move  from  side  to  side,  will  overlap 
the  stopping  bar  plate  one  thirty- 
second  inch.  Now  run  in  several  mats 
from  one  channel — the  “n,”  or  the 
“f.”  Run  off  the  belt  and  turn  the 
screws  slowly  by  hand.  As  the  mats 
drop  they  should  barely  clear  the 
partition  at  the  right.  (We  refer  to 
the  “right”  as  you  stand  at  the  back 
of  the  machine.)  With  the  power  on, 
the  momentum  will  carry  the  matrices 
to  the  center  of  the  channels.  Test  an¬ 
other  channel  to  make  sure  that  the 

was 


first  channel  entrance  partition 
not  bent. 

Many  other  adjustments  can  affect 
the  distributor  but  since  it  is  seldom 
necessary  to  change  them  and  since 
space  will  not  permit  a  detailed  dis¬ 
cussion  we  shall  merely  mention  them. 

On  one  machine  you  will  find  the 
magazine  adjustable  from  side  to  side 
and  up  and  down.  On  another  the 
channel  entrance  and/or  distributor 
beam  may  be  adjusted  laterally.  Some 
of  the  machines  have  an  adjustment 
for  the  height  of  the  distributor  beam. 

The  magazine  cradles  on  some  ma¬ 
chines  are  adjustable  to  align  the 
floor  of  the  magazine  with  the  chan¬ 
nel  entrance  and  on  other  machines 
the  channel  entrance  hinge  pins  are 
eccentric  for  the  purpose  of  making 
the  same  alignment. 

The  quoin-shaped  blocks  that  are 
found  under  magazines  cradles  on 
multiple  magazine  Linotypes  are  for 
the  purpose  of  factory  adjustment  and 
are  dowled.  It  is  very  rarely  that  these 
blocks  need  be  altered  to  raise  or 
lower  the  magazine  cradle. 

In  rare  cases  where  there  is  no 
lateral  adjustment  for  the  distributor 
beam  or  magazine  it  is  necessary  to 
drive  out  the  dowel  pin  from  the 
distributor  bar  and  move  the  bar  very 
slightly  toward  the  cap  side  but  when 

Continued  on  page  130 
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One  of  the  strongest  boosters  for  our 
lamp  is  an  operator  who  in  1946  had  an 
eye  removed.  He  is  seeing  very  well  and 
enthusiastically  gives  major  credit  to  our 
fluorescent  light. 

Order  Now  or  Send  for  Literature 


Uf  I  |'  |\  IT  D  CEllULOID 

of  I  L  W  Clm  COVERED 

INDEX  TABS 


IIN  por  every  index  job  you 

>  print — binders,  catalogs, 

ANGE  brochures,  etc.  We  die  cut 

ISER  your  printed  sheet  and  at- 

HOW  ^''y  *yp* 

II  stock.  Suggestions  and 

^  quotations  upon  request. 

Side  Eefafercement  for  Strong  Crip 
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means  money  to  the  boss! 

The  machinist  Is  enthusiastic  about  the 
STAR  Automatic  Quadding  Attachment 
because  it  is  foolproof  mechanically.  The 
roost  forgetful  operator  can’t  break  any 
part  of  it  .  .  .  nor  cause  any  ^xquirt'*.  On 
a  STAR  Quadder  even  a  beginner  can 
learn  to  center  a  line,  or  to  set  left  flush 
and  right  flush  copy  teitkin  five  MiHutei. 
Necessary  maintenance  is  negligible  be* 
cause  the  mechanism  is  away  from  the  cast¬ 
ing  mechanism  and  well  covered. 

Ask  the  machinist — and  the  Boss! 


Illustration  shows  close  up  view 
of  the  Star  Quadder  attached  to 
the  left  hand  end  of  the  V’ise  Cap. 
Upper  cover  and  guard  removed 
to  show  the  relatively  simple, 
rugged  mechanism.  Forward 
gear  is  disengaged  from  the  rack 
bar  for  better  visibility. 


hat  the  machinist  likes 


LINOTYPE 


COMPANY 


Setting  Circles 

Q  Recently,  we  set  a  circle  of  copy 
•  for  an  advertiser  and  before  we 
finished  we  had  reset  the  job  three 
times  because  of  alterations  necessary 
to  make  the  copy  fit  the  circle.  After 
billing  the  customer,  he  was  satisfied 
with  the  job,  but  he  maintained  we 
had  over-charged  him.  What  do  you 
suggest  in  handling  things  of  this 
nature?  We  admit  the  bill  did  look 
high  for  the  finished  results. 

P.  K.  D.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

A  The  circle  was  about  three  inches 
•  in  diameter  and  contained  a  sin¬ 
gle  paragraph  of  copy.  The  circle  was 
cut  out  of  a  halftone  in  the  sky  part 
of  a  picture.  Well,  in  this  particular 
case,  I  would  say  that  it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  educate  your  customer  a  little. 
First,  show  him  the  amount  of  work 
and  time  needed  to  obtain  the  desired 
results.  Second,  after  this,  suggest  to 
him  that  these  niceties  are  a  little 
more  expensive  and  see  if  he  would 
not  be  just  as  satisfied  if  he  would 
have  the  type  set  straight  and  instead 
of  a  circle  put  in  a  rectangular  box. 
1  personally  don’t  think  it  would  have 
hurt  this  particular  layout  and  it 
would  keep  down  your  customer’s 
costs  and  it  seems  this  would  also 
keep  him  satisfied. 

Are  Italics  Necessary? 

Q/  recently  took  over  the  super- 
•  intendent’s  job  in  this  shop  and 
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Cuts  Cost' 

On  Gathering  —  Jogging 
AVAILABLE  NOW 


Writm  for  Prices  and  Information, 

UNIVERSAL  JOGGER  CO. 

332  S.  Fotirth  St.,  Minneapolis  15,  Minn. 


answered  by 
WILLIAM  E.  BECK 


Printers, 

Binders,  Engravers 
A  general  purpose,  heavy  duty 
cutting  tool  where  gauging  is 
not  required*  in  sizes  from  24"  to 
120",  the  Jacques  Bench  Shear  is 
designed  to  fit  into  your  production 
plans.  It  is  easily  bolted  to  bench  or 
table  or  may  be  moved  at  ease.  Has 
foot  operated  holding  clamp  with 
high  carbon  tool  steel  edged  cut¬ 
ting  blades  and  cast  iron,  adjustable 
blade  balance. 

*We  also  build  material  and  receiv¬ 
ing  tables  with  gauges  for  special 
production  requirements. 

Write  today  for  complete  Fact  Sheet. 

n  HOBBS 

MANUFACTURING  CO. 

essss  20  Salisbury  St.,  Worcester,  Moss. 


Dayco  Rollers  won’t  swell  or  melt  in  sum¬ 
mer  heat.  They  keep  true  tack,  diameter 
and  softness  in  all  positions.  Daycos  won't 
shrink  or  harden  in  cold  weather ;  and  they 
are  unaffected  by  oil-base  inks.  Get  Daycos 
and  you’ll  roll — whatever  the  weather. 


Sure,  Rollo  rolls  or)— 
cool  os  o  cucutnberl 


PIONEERS  OF  IMPIOVEHENTS  FOR  SETTER  PRINTING 
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Century  Schoolbook 

with  italic,  small  caps 
and  Century  School¬ 
book  Bold,  two  of  the 
most  useful  of  all  type 
faces.  Ready  for  im¬ 
mediate  delivery  in  8, 

9,  10  and  12  point. 

Send  for  Specimen  Book 

Mackenzie  &  Harris,  Inc. 

669  FOLSOM  STREET  .  SAN  FRANCISCO 
Typefounders  •  Typographers 


QUICIC  SikVICE 
NEED  I 

24  hours  a  day  *6  days  a  we 

NO  EXTRA  COST 
FOR  FLUSH 
MOUNTING 


LAKE 
SHORE 

PHOTO  ENGRAVING 
COMPANY 
160  E.  Ill  ,  Chicoqo  1 


it  seems  that  the  general  run  of  our 
work  is  the  usual  kind  of  work  that 
can  be  expected  in  a  shop  of  six  or 
eight  men.  We  want  to  buy  some  new 
type — and  a  number  of  new  faces  have 
been  suggested.  However,  I  feel  that 
the  fonts  we  now  have  are  okay,  but 
we  do  not  have  an  italic  in  the  shop. 
Our  faces  include  Goudy,  light  and 
bold,  6  to  72  pt.;  Bernhard  Gothic, 
medium,  6  to  72  pt.;  Tower,  bold,  18 
to  72  pt.;  Stymie,  bold,  8  to  72  pt.; 
Stymie,  medium,  8  to  72  pt.;  Stymie, 
light,  8  to  36  pt.  What  additions  in 
type  styles  and  families  would  you 
suggest? 

P.  J.  B.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

A  I  would  agree  with  you  100% 
that  you  need  italics.  They  add 
variety,  emphasis  and  harmony  to  the 
faces  you  already  have.  Try  to  convince 
the  powers  to  be  that  you  have  too 
many  families  now.  Get  them  to  stick 
to  what  they  have  and  add  the  italics 
and,  if  necessary,  add  the  Bernhard 
condensed  if  you  must  give  into  another 
new  face.  This  would,  in  my  opinion, 
give  you  a  nice  array  of  type  both  in 
the  modem  and  the  old  style  families. 
The  only  face  I  would  suggest  other 
than  what  I  have  already  mentioned 
would  be  a  bold  script  type  similar  to 
Coronet  bold  or  Kaufman  bold. 


If  you  have  a  composing  question  or 
problem,  send  it  in  to  GAM  for  helpful 
advice  and  information. 


Save  Time,  Reduce  Costs.  Get  Better 
Frinfingwifli  Iron  Fomilsre 


Modem  efficiency  methods  require  tne  use  o*  the 
fewest  possible  pieces  of  accurate  iron  furniture  m 
each  form.  Chooee  fonts  or  sorts  from  the  M  &  W 
stock  list  of  some  200  sizes,  so  that  you  may  save 
labor  and  time  in  each  lock-up.  Font  schemes  and 
price  UsU  of  furniture  and  other  composing  room  products  are  yours  for  the  askmg. 

MORGANS  &  WILCOX  MFG.  CO. 

Printers’  Supplies  Since  1878.  Dealm  in  Principal  Cities. 
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by  Albert  H.  Hiqhton 

J.  B.,  Hammond,  Ind.:  “Please  ex¬ 
plain  the  difference,  if  any,  in  the 
meanings  of  gourmet  and  gourmand.” 

Gourmet  signifies  a  connoisseur  of 
food  delicacies  or  a  judge  of  wines. 
Gourmand  may  mean  a  lover  of  good 
fare;  also,  a  glutton.  It  is  sometimes 
used  in  a  contemptuous  sense. 


L.  0.,  Bayonne,  N.  J.:  “Is  there  any 
reason  for  the  printing  of  ‘Mediter¬ 
ranean’  with  a  lower-case  ‘m’?” 

Yes,  when  signifying  any  land-locked 
sea.  Formerly  it  meant  inland;  far 
from  the  ocean. 


R.  W.,  Parkersburg,  W.  Va.:  “Is  it 
now  good  form  to  use  the  accents  in 
naive  and  naivete?” 

Yes.  The  unaccented  naive,  naivete 
01  naivety  (also  correct)  are  commonly 
used  in  modem  publications,  how¬ 
ever. 


C.  M.,  Baltimore,  Md.:  “What  is  the 
source  of  the  expression,  ‘Escaped  by 
the  skin  of  his  teeth’?” 

The  Old  Testament  (Job  19:20) 
reads:  “  ...  I  am  escaped  with  the 
skin  of  my  teeth.” 


G.  D.,  Elizabeth,  N.  J.:  “Is  the 
rather  common  expression,  ‘close  prox¬ 
imity,’  correct?  If  not,  why?” 

Since  proximity  means  “a  state  of 
being  next  or  very  near,”  close  is  su¬ 
perfluous.  Other  redundant  expressions 
often  met  with  are:  final  outcome, 
funeral  obsequies,  important  essentials. 


save  on  packaging 
and  postal  expense 


♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 


A  NEW  SERVICE 
FOR  NEW  PROFITS 

If  you  are  located  East  or  West 
and  distribute  packages  in  the 
Central  States,  we  can  save  you 
money. 

Ship  your  product  or  packages 
to  us  by  tmck.  We  will  assem¬ 
ble,  pack,  label  and  mail  your 
product  or  just  apply  postage  to 
your  ready  to  mail  packages. 
The  difference  in  zone  rates  will 
be  to  your  advantage.  We  ship 
dally  for  many  nationally  known 
accounts.  Your  merchandise  will 
be  insured  while  in  our  hands. 

Write  for  complete  information 

PARK  SHIPPING  t  PACKAGING  SERVICE 

1713  N.  Ashland  Avenue 
Chicago  22,  Illinois 
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Here's  Extra  PROFITS 
for  You! 

without  extra  work! 

Index 
Sales 
Manuals, 
Price 
Books, 
Printed 
Literature 
with 


Reducing  Mat  Dimensions 

QOur  publication  requires  a  high 
m  crosswise  mat  shrinkage.  W e  are 
advised  that  the  moisture  percentage 
of  the  mat  can  not  be  increased  with¬ 
out  imposing  pre-heating  mats.  Years 
ago  we  remember  that  the  Hearst 
Newspapers  made  some  mechanical 
changes  with  mat  rollers  to  reduce  the 
mat  dimension  and  obtain  higher 
crosswise  shrinkage.  Can  GAM  find 
out  what  mechanical  changes  were 
made,  and  advise  us? 

H,  W.  S.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

A  The  Hearst  Newspapers,  under 
the  supervision  of  Mr.  Tim  Bea¬ 
con,  reduced  the  number  of  teeth  in 
the  upper  cylinders  of  the  mat  rollers 
to  eliminate  any  possibility  of  increas¬ 
ing  the  mat  dimension  crosswise  of 
type  forms,  through  stretching  the 
paper.  It  was  discovered  that  not  only 
was  the  stretching  eliminated,  but  ac¬ 
tually  slowing  up  the  upper  mat  roller 
cylinder  produced  the  peak  of  pres¬ 
sure  load  behind  the  vertical  center 
line  and  reduced  the  mat  measurement 
below  the  measurement  across  the  type 
form.  The  average  gain  in  shrinkage 
by  this  mechanical  change  measured 
one-eighth  of  an  inch. 

However,  moisture  is  not  the  only 
means  for  producing  shrinkage,  as 
evidenced  by  the  gain  through  slowing 
up  the  upper  roller  cylinder.  As  much 
as  a  half-inch,  plus,  can  be  secured 


AlCO  INDEXES 


Pictired  are  • 
few  \ifei  af 
AtCO  ladeies. 


Write  hr  saawies 
and  caaylete 
lafarautlM. 


Service*  orei 

leiafarciag  •  Cellalaldiag  •  Tab  Catting 
Stag  Cnttiag  •  Paachlag  •  Gaflwrlag 

Two  Plants  to  Servo  Yout 

G.  J.  AIGNER  CO. 

421  SOUTH  OLIHTOU  ST.,  CHIOAtO  T,  ILL. 

AIGNER  INDEX  CO. 

•T  RUDE  STREET,  HEW  TORK 
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iTHAHAMMOND^/9. 


MODEL  EK-«r  ELECTRIC 


HAMMOND  §a4f^/(^UG2^S 

•  Gat  or  Electric  800  lb.  capacity  valve  con* 
trolled  melting  pot. 

•  Automatic  Metal  Temperature  Control. 

•  Automatic  and  Balanced  4-point  lock-up. 

•  Easy  Operation — bed  rolls  into  place. 

E  Available  without  melting  pot — Model  EK-8. 


5  and  6  co/umn 


Gas  or  Electric 
400  lb.  Capacity 
Melting  Pot. 


Automatic  Metal 
Temperature  Con* 


U11  DOUGLAS  AVENUE 


Paper  Stock  Angle  Guide 


For  cutting  corners  of  statements,  tagt,  etc.,  or 
triangles,  diamonds  or  any  other  angle.  Quickly 
adjusted  to  any  stock  cutter. 

$9.75.  Money-Back  Guarantee 

Postage  prepaid  if  check  enclosed. 

A  New  Perforator  Die 

$2.25  PER  INCH 


3 


If  your  ▼ertical  perforator  die  is  worn  out,  let 
us  make  a  new  one.  Send  only  the  die  and 
stripper.  Money-back  guarantee. 

K.  J.  DOLLAHITE  CO. 

100  V.  Uth  St.  Fort  Worth,  Texas 


Save  Money 

On  a  Pump  for  a  Miehle 


Rebuilt  Vacuum  Pumps 
For  Miehle  Verticals 
V-36  V-45  V-50 


Your  Old  Pump  Accepted  in  Trade 


Pumps  rebuilt  with  factory  stand¬ 
ard  parts.  Fully  Guaranteed. 
Easy-to-fellow  instructions  and 
necessary  tools  furnished  for  your 
own  installation. 

Write  for  details,  sending  serial 
number  of  Miehle  press. 


Jack  Beall  Vertical  Service 

641  S.  Dearborn  Street 
WE  9-7407  Chicago  5,111. 


through  molding  cushion  used,  exclu¬ 
sive  of  any  mechanical  means  or 
through  the  moisture’s  natural  mat 
contraction.  The  half-inch  cushion 
gain  produces  mat  distortion,  which 
may  or  may  not  be  overcome  through 
.vacuum  forming.  However,  up  to  one- 
quarter  of  an  inch  may  be  secured 
through  mat  cushion  safely  and  en¬ 
tirely  through  the  use  of  a  special 
molding  blanket  manufactured  in 
Wilmington,  Del.,  and  available  through 
stereotype  supply  houses. 

Common  Causes  for  the 
Low  Corner  on  Tubular  Plates 

QfThat  are  the  common  causes  for 
•  the  low  corner  on  tubular  stereo¬ 
type  plates? 

C.  F.,  Arkansas  City,  Kan. 
A  Faulty  water  cooling  of  the  core 
A\m  is  a  common  cause  for  this  fail¬ 
ure.  When  uniform  water  cooling  of 
the  core  is  at  fault,  the  separation  of 
the  cast  from  the  center  bar  is  not 
even.  On  the  old  style  tubular  casting 
boxes  a  short  inlet  pipe  was  installed. 
This  was  not  satisfactory.  The  inlet 
water  pipe  should  extend  above  the 
printing  surfaces  of  the  cast. 

Occasionally,  the  low  comer  failure 
is  the  result  of  a  mat  pinch,  prevent¬ 
ing  the  full  thickness  of  the  cast  to 
be  obtained. 

Off  parallel  boring  machines  have 
been  found  responsible  for  the  low 
comer  on  tubular  plates. 

The  boring  machine  spreaders  could 
fail  to  open  the  cast  fully,  producing 
failures  in  plate  thickness.  Heavy  tail 
sections,  or  hot  casts,  or  both  may  fail 
full  opening  in  the  boring  machine  and 
result  in  low  comer.  Infrequently,  bor¬ 
ing  failures  are  found  to  be  the  result 
of  restricted  freedom  of  the  counter¬ 
balance  weight  in  the  cylinder. 

If  you  have  a  stereotyping  question  or 
problem,  send  it  in  to  GAM  for  helpful 
advice  and  information. 
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This  section  (pages  65  to  96)  is  printed  by  the  offset  process 


Progress  Control 
for  every  offset  job 

By  David  Markstein 


Being  able  to  consistently  deliver  a  job  when  premised  Is  a 
good  way  to  keep  customers  and  to  gain  new  business.  Here 
Is  a  simple  system  to  enable  the  lithographer  to  do  this. 


Down  in  New  Orleans,  there  is  a 
litho  shop  which  has  a  very  sim¬ 
ple  and  extremely  successful  plan  for 
getting  the  orders.  It  is  really  very 
simple.  But  so  few  of  this  shop’s  com¬ 
petitors  follow  the  plan  that  this  shop 
has  been  able  to  take  account  after 
account  away  from  the  competing 
plants.  Often,  no  taking  is  necessary; 
the  accounts  call  upon  this  shop  for 
the  next  job  they  need. 

The  system  is  this;  When  a  job  is 
promised  for  Tuesday  afternoon,  the 
buyer  can  forget  it.  He  can  be  sure 
that,  come  hell,  highwater  or  storm  and 
strike,  his  job  will  be  delivered  to  him 
promptly  on  Tuesday — usually  a  few 
hours  in  advance  of  the  time  it  was 
promised.  He  can  be  sure  of  another 
thing.  It  will  be  a  good  job. 

Of  course,  most  shops  deliver  the 
work  when  it  is  promised.  But  a  litho 


authority  in  a  Southern  state  recently 
estimated  that  at  least  tweny-five  per 
cent  of  the  jobs  come  late,  maybe  one 
day,  maybe  two,  maybe  only  a  few 
hours. 

The  fact  is  that  delivering  exactly 
when  promised,  and  doing  it  every 
time,  is  a  sure-fire  way  to  keep  the 
good  accounts  happy,  and  to  get  new 
accounts  continually.  In  today’s  stiffer 
competition,  service  is  one  of  the  things 
every  buyer  looks  for.  Making  sure 
that  every  job  is  consistently  delivered 
on  time  is  not  hard.  Not  if  you  follow 
a  regular  record  system. 

“The  trouble,”  an  advertising  agency 
buyer  of  printing  and  lithography  once 
said,  “is  that  so  many  printing  and 
litho  shops  have  no  exact  idea  of  the 
status  of  each  job  as  it  goes  through 
the  shop.  There  are  maybe  five,  maybe 
fifty  jobs  in  work  at  a  time.  Nobody 
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The  job  record  sheet  I 
should  be  fitted  out 
each  day,  and  studied 
to  make  sure  that  each 
job  progresses  as 
promised. 


knows  exactly  at  what  stage  each  job 
is  at  any  given  time — nor  at  what  stage 
it  should  be.” 

Illustrated  is  a  single,  simple  form 
that  tells  you  what  is  being  done  on 
each  job,  when  it  should  be  done, 
when  the  job  is  promised,  and  how 
fast  it  should  go.  By  continual  use  of 
this  form,  you  have  a  complete  control 
over  each  job  as  it  progresses  through 
your  shop. 

Let’s  take  an  example  to  illustrate 
how  it  works.  Say  that  you  have  just 
landed  an  order  for  10,000  folders  ad¬ 
vertising  a  fur  sale  by  a  department 
store.  It  is  promised  for  a  date  ten  days 
away. 

Immediately  upon  getting  back  to 
the  office,  you  take  out  a  production 
record  form  blank.  On  the  top  line 
you  enter,  “Fur  folder,  Jones  Depart¬ 
ment  Store.”  On  the  next  line,  you 
enter,  “May  15,  1950.” 


Then  you  work  out  a  progress  sched¬ 
ule  for  the  job.  In  order  to  deliver  it 
for  May  15,  you  want  the  artwork 
paste-up  to  be  ready  May  6  or  7.  But 
the  6th  and  7th  are  Saturday  and  Sun¬ 
day,  and  you  want  no  overtime  on  the 
job.  So  that  shortens  your  working 
time.  Still,  you  cannot  rush  the  depart¬ 
ment  store’s  artists  too  much.  So  you 
enter  May  8  on  the  line  for  the  date 
by  which  artwork  should  be  completed. 
Next,  you  pick  up  the  telephone  and 
call  the  store’s  advertising  manager. 
He  says  okay;  the  art  will  be  in  your 
hands  on  Monday  the  8th. 

If  the  artwork  arrives  in  the  shop 
on  the  8th,  there  is  no  reason  why 
both  the  line  and  halftone  negatives 
cannot  be  made  on  the  9th.  You  are 
in  good  shape;  the  job  should  be  de¬ 
livered  on  time.  The  only  possible 
hitch  is  the  delivery  of  press  proofs  on 
the  type.  But  that  is  the  ad  manager’s 
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r/a^e€[rcD^E  by  McLaunn 
Jones,  unfolds  a  bright,  new  era 
in  printing  achievement.  The  non- 
porous  surface,  and  the  gleaming- 
white  base  of  this  superior  coated 
paper  give  distinguished  results  of 
surpassing  beauty  —  by  either  let¬ 
terpress  or  offset.  WARETONE 
offers  unrivaled  performance  —  in 
the  permanence  of  its  sparkling 
gloss  —  in  its  ability  to  hold  inks 
up  on  the  surface,  for  sharper, 
more  enduring  brilliance  -  in  the 
trueness  of  its  color  reproduction 
—  in  Its  resistance  to  scuffing  and 
rubbing.  To  fully  appreciate  how 
you  can  enhance  your  printing 
effects  with  WARETONE,  let  us 
send  you  convincing  specimens. 
Why  not  write  us  today? 


Other  McLaurin  -Jones 
Products  Famous  for 
Fine  Quality 


(iUARANTEEl) 

FLAT  GUMMED  PAPERS 

All  colors  —  all  finishes 
for  every  printing  purpose 


COMPANY 

•  Chicago  •  Los  Angeles 


0/e/  Tavern 

A  new  line  of  superior  metallics 
add  nch  splendor  to  printing  effects 

ARE  HEAT  SEAL 

For  unexcelled  label  u;orl(  on  many 
difficult  surfaces 


worry,  and  he  has  assured  you  that  Of  course,  there  will  he  hitches  and 
they  will  be  pasted  up  with  the  draw-  hurdles.  No  amount  of  filling  out  of 
ings  and  the  photographs  by  Monday  forms  will  eliminate  that.  But  the  form 
morning.  is  your  guide,  telling  you  where  things 

The  plate  can  be  made  as  soon  as  the  go  wrong,  so  that  you  can  take  steps 

negatives  are  dry.  So  you  put  that  where  needed  to  speed  lagging  jobs 

down  for  the  9th  as  well,  making  a  through  the  plant,  and  deliver  them 

note  that.  If  necessary,  the  plate  can  right  on  the  date  you  have  promised, 

be  made  as  late  as  the  10th.  You  have 
a  day’s  grace  for  mistakes  already,  in 
case  things  do  not  arrive  on  time. 

The  job  can  go  on  the  press  on  the  pH  and  Coating  Sensitivity 
11th,  which  allows  time  for  delivery 

to  the  department  store  by  the  15th.  Uthographic  Technical  Foundation 

lo  make  sure  that  a  press  will  be 

available  on  that  date,  you  check  the  »  ■  ,  ■  ,  ■  .  . 

other  production  records  in  your  files,  A  ^  important  factor  m  the  sensitivity 

covering  other  jobs  in  progress  in  your  ^  ^  mating  is  its  pH.  This  is 

shop.  The  11th  will  be  busy  you  see.  determined  by  the  amount  of  ammonia 
So  you  tentatively  schedule  it  for  the  **  ***  coating  when  it  is  exposed. 

10th,  in  case  all  other  things  go  smooth-  Ammonia,  used  as  a  pres«vative,  evapo- 

ly,  since  there  will  be  an  available  rates  very  quickly  when  the  coating  is  on 

press  on  that  date.  If  not,  it  can  go  plate  and  as  this  evaporation  takes 

on  the  press  as  late  as  the  12th.  But  P'a«.  the  sensitivity  of  the  coating  rapidly 

now,  you  are  running  up  against  dead-  increases.  When  practically  all  of  the 

lines,  since  the  13th  and  14th  are,  ammonia  is  gone,  the  sensitivity  of  the 

again,  Saturday  and  Sunday.  The  form  coating  levels  out  and  then  begins  to  in¬ 
is  marked  for  the  job  to  go  on  the  crease  again  due  to  dark  reaction  but  at 

press,  if  at  all  possible,  on  the  10th.  a  much  slower  rate  than  before. 

Now,  as  the  job  progresses  through  any  attempt  is  being  made  to  control 

the  shop,  you  keep  regular  notes  on  the  tone  'reproduction  and  dot  size,  it  thus 
bottom  lines  of  the  form.  When  the  becomes  important  to  expose  plates  at  the 

artwork  arrives  from  the  department  same  time  after  they  are  coated  and  in 

store’s  advertising  department,  you  all  cases  after  the  ammonia  has  evaporated, 
note  the  date  in  the  first  column.  If  it  Otherwise  the  same  exposure  time  using 
does  not  come  on  Monday,  the  form  the  same  negative  or  positive  can  produce 

reminds  you  to  call  the  customer  and  a  variety  of  dot  sizes.  This  is  especially 

needle  him.  Once  the  artwork  is  in  true  when  camera  screen  negatives  or 

the  house,  the  form  is  turned  over  to  positives  are  used.  Excessive  ammonia  in 

the  shop  foreman.  At  the  end  of  each  the  coating  at  the  time  of  exposure  can 

day,  he  indicates  proper  dates  in  the  also  result  in  serious  under-exposure  and 

columns  to  show  work  completed,  and  a  weak  image. 

hands  the  form  to  you  for  study.  The  Lithographic  Technical  Foundation 

What  makes  the  form  a  real  job  has  found  that  if  plates  are  allowed  to 

control  is  that  study.  By  going  over  all  stand  fer  about  an  hour  before  they  are 

job  forms  at  the  end  of  each  day,  you  exposed  (including  time  in  the  whirler) 

can  tell  what  is  falling  behind — and  the  coating  contains  so  little  ammonia 

do  something  about  it.  You  can  tell  that  its  effect  on  sensitivity  does  not  have 

what  jobs  are  going  through  on  the  to  be  considered.  The  only  positive  check 

nose.  You  can  schedule  press  time  on  the  sensitivity  of  a  coating,  of  course, 

efficiently.  is  the  use  of  the  LTF  Sensitivity  Guide. 
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ZEPHYR  OFFSET  INKS ...  guided  by  today’s  expert  craftsman 
ship. ..are  steadily  outmoding  the  prior  best  in  lithography. 


BE  PROGRESSIVE 


GO  ZEPHYR! 


Il^rophtd  with 
VtittOFTSHBUCK 
■i  No.  160-044 


Try  ZEPHYR  OFFSET  BLACK  at  our  expense  and  be  convinced.  Just  fill  in 
this  coupon,  attach  to  your  letterhead,  and  mail  Now! 


Name 


Address 


Press  make  and  size 


jStncTair  anb*\^Tenttne  6ii  W.  129  St.,  New  York  27,  N.Y. 

SERVICE  FROM  COAST  TO  COAST 


Estimating  Litho  Platemaking 

by  Andrew  J.  Farr 

PART  V 

Coating,  Printing,  Developing  and  Finishing 


OUR  previous  estimating  discussions 
have  dealt  with  those  operations  pre¬ 
liminary  to  the  actual  placing  of  the 
lithographic  image  on  the  pressplate. 
This  article  will  be  concerned  with  meth¬ 
ods  of  estimating  time  and  materials  in 
preparing  the  metal  pressplate  for  the 
press. 


Preg$plate  Metal  Cost 

The  metals  in  most  common  use  for 
offset  printing  plates  are  zinc  and  alu¬ 
minum.  The  bare  metal  cost  is  based 
u(K)n  the  area  and  gauge  of  the  sheet 
metal.  Metal  plates  come  from  the  manu¬ 


facturer  with  a  smooth  polished  surface 
and  must  be  “grained”  before  they  can 
be  used  as  pressplates. 

Since  the  metal  can  be  regrained  and 
used  a  number  of  times,  the  original 
metal  cost  should  be  pro-rated  over  a 
number  of  press  forms.  Metal  used  for 
albumin  plates  can  usually  be  grained 
and  regrained  about  five  times.  That  for 
deep-etch  plates  about  three  times. 

In  setting  up  a  schedule  for  estimating 
the  metal  cost  of  pressplates,  it  is  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  manufacturer's  metal 
price  (plus  about  10%  for  spoilage)  be 
used  at  20%  for  each  albumin  plate  and 
33 '/i%  for  each  deep-etch  plate  for  esti¬ 
mating  purposes.  Your  own  plant  ex- 


COST  FOR  ESTIMATE — Metal  and  Graining  (Zinc) 


TOTAL 

FOR 

ESTIMATI 

GRAINING  COST 

METAL  COST 

Press 

Each  Pressplate 

Plus  10%  Spoilage 

Plus  10% 

Spoilage 

Albumin 

Deep-etch 

Albumin 

Deep-etch  Albumin 

(1/5) 

Deep-etch 

(1/3) 

Hams  LSB  or  ATF 

Chief 

$  .60 

S  .75 

$  .48 

$  .55 

S  .12 

$  .20 

Harris  LSN  or  ATF 

Big  Chief 

.80 

1.10 

.62 

.80 

.18 

.30 

Harris  EL  or  Ebco 

.95 

1.30 

.72  , 

.92 

.23 

.38 

LSQ 

1.50 

2.00 

1.12 

1.37 

.38 

.63 

LSS 

1.95 

2.80 

1.37 

1.84 

.58 

.96 

Harris  LSJ  or 

Miehle  61 

3.20 

4.40 

2.20 

2.73 

1.00 

1.67 
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Your  Offset 
Negative  Cost 

VP  TO 
50% 


New! 

Open  Whites  •  Opaque  Blacks  •  Water  Resistant  •  Transparent 
Non-Stripping  •  Orthochromatic  •  Lies  Fiat  •  Clean  Lines 
Prints  as  Fast  to  Plate  as  Film  •  Dries  Rigidly 
Sharp  halftone  Dots  •  Sensitive  to  Colors 

Transaloid  costs  less  and  produces  results  comparable  to  costlier  materials. 
It  can  be  used  on  a  wide  range  of  line  and  halftone  work  in  any  shop.  The  pay¬ 
off  is  in  the  negative  and  Transaloid  pays  off  in  results.  It's  good  business 
to  keep  up  to  date  on  new  and  im¬ 


proved  products  even  if  your  pres¬ 
ent  materials  seem  to  be  satisfac¬ 
tory.  After  all,  you're  in  business  to 
make  money.  Your  success  depends 
upon  producing  good  work  and 
holding  down  costs.  Transaloid  will 
help  you  do  both.  Test  Transaloid 
before  you  buy.  Fill  out  coupon  for 
sample  negative  and  trial  offer. 

THE  HALOID  COMPANY 

50-126  Haloid  St.,  Rochester  3,  N.  Y. 
BRANCH  OFFtCES  tN  RR/NC/PAl  CfT/fS 


THE  HALOID  COMPANY 

50-126  Haloid  Street,  Rochester  3,  N.  Y. 

Send  sample  negative  mode  with  Tronsoloid, 
also  details  of  your  speciol  Trial  Offer  on 
satisfaction  or  money-bock  guarantee. 


Town . Stole. . 


ZINC  PRESS  PLATE  SPECIFICATIONS 


Plate 

Press 

Size 

LSB 

19’/4x23 

ESN 

24’/8x30 

EL 

25'/2x36 

LSQ 

32x41 

LSS 

40x48 

LSI 

47Vix59 

Transfer 

Size 

Gauge  of 
Metal 

17'/8x22'/2 

.012" 

21 ’78x29 

.012" 

22'/2x35 

.012" 

28V8x40>/2 

.014" 

35y8x47‘/2 

.014" 

4P/8x58‘/2 

.016" 

Supplier’s  Prices 


Per  Plate 

Regraining  Cost 
Alb.  D.E. 

New 

Metal 

$  .43 

$  .50 

$  .55 

.56 

.73 

.82 

.65 

.84 

1.05 

1.02 

1.25 

1.73 

1.25 

1.67 

2.64 

2.00 

2.48 

4.55 

perience,  however,  should  be  the  deter¬ 
mining  factor  in  establishing  this  cost. 

Graining  Costs 

Usually  only  the  very  large  plant  or 
those  remote  from  trade  graining  facili¬ 
ties  find  it  expedient  to  maintain  their 
own  graining  departments.  To  establish 
a  cost  for  graining,  a  separate  cost  center 
can  be  set  up  and  a  periodic  cost  analysis 
made  about  quarterly  to  develop  grain¬ 
ing  expense  by  number  of  plates  grained, 
arranged  by  sizes.  The  total  area  grained 
may  be  used  as  a  factor  because  small 
plates  can  be  placed  two  or  three  in  the 
grainer  at  one  time,  or  one  or  two  larger 
plates  will  fill  the  machine. 

Plants  without  graining  facilities  can 
apply  their  trade  grainer’s  prices. 

To  set  up  a  schedule  showing  the  cost 
per  plate  for  estimating  metal  and  grain¬ 
ing  by  specific  press  sizes  the  following 
pattern  is  suggested: 

Operations  In  Preparation 
of  Pressplates 

The  minimum  operations  necessary  to 
produce  printing  plates  ready  for  the 
press  following  the  preliminary  work  of 
camera,  darkroom,  opaquing,  tone  modi¬ 


fication  and  stripping  are  quite  standard 
both  for  albumin  and  deep-etch  plates 
when  using  the  vacuum  frame  as  a  print¬ 
ing  medium.  For  these  operations  the 
estimator  can  readily  set  up  a  schedule 
following  the  pattern  suggested  later  in 
this  article,  using  elements  of  time  de¬ 
veloped  from  production  records  or  time 
studies  made  in  his  own  plant. 

Without  going  into  detail,  a  review  of 
the  minimum  necessary  steps  that  may 
be  considered  standard  in  platemaking 
both  for  albumin  and  deep-etch  plates 
might  well  be  listed  here  as  a  reminder 
to  the  estimator  in  evaluating  time  for 
his  schedule. 

Albumin  Plates 

1.  Counteretch  or  pre-etch. 

2.  Coat  plate  (albumin  dichromate) 
and  dry. 

3.  Expose.  (Print  negatives  in  vac¬ 
uum  frame) 

4.  Apply  developing  ink. 

5.  Develop  (remove  coating). 

6.  Etch  (desensitize)  and  wash. 

7.  Inspect  plate. 

8.  Gum  up. 

9.  Wash  out  and  put  under  asphaltum. 

Deep-eteh  Plates 

1.  Counteretch  or  pre-etch. 
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THAT'S  THE  KIND  OF 
WORK  WE  CAN  GIVE 
YOU  ON  HAMMERMILL 
OFFSET,  MR.  DUNN. 


Printing  like  this  will  please  your  customers 


Commercial  specimens  of 
recent  fine  color  work  on 
Hammermill  Offset  liter- 
^  ally  speak  for  themselves. 

They  demonstrate  the  rich, 
'  brilliant  color,  sharp  detail 
and  accurate  register  that 
1  you  can  expect  on  this  pa¬ 


per’s  brilliant-white  surface. 
Hammermill  Offset  will 
take  the  guesswork  out  of 
your  buying  when  you  need 
the  best  in  color  workman¬ 
ship.  Send  for  a  sample  book 
showing  Wove  finish  and 
four  embossed  finishes. 


HAMMERMILL 

OFFSET 

■Y  THI  MAKIRS  OF  HAMMIRMIU  lOND 


Paptr  Conaany, 

TV'  1603  East  Laka  Road,  Irio,  Fa. 

Please  send  me — FREE — a  sample  book 
of  HAMMERMILL  OFFSET  □  Also 
include  recent  commercial  specimens 

Name _ Position _ 

(Please  attach  to,  or  write  on,  your  builnata 
letterhead)  GAM — May 


2.  Coat  plate  (ammonium  dichromate 
gum)  and  dry. 

3.  Expose.  (Print  positives  in  vacuum 
frame.) 

4.  Complete  stencil.  (Stage  out  with 
shellac  or  by  vacuum  frame  ex¬ 
posure) 

5.  Develop,  (deep-etch  developer) 

6.  Etch,  (apply  deep-etch  solution) 

7.  Wash  and  dry. 

8.  Apply  lithographic  base  (lacquer) 
and  dry. 

9.  Apply  developing  ink  and  dry. 

10.  Remove  stencil. 

11.  Etch  (desensitize)  and  wash. 

12.  Inspect  plate. 

13.  Gum  up. 

14.  Wash  out  and  put  under  asphal- 
tum. 

Many  of  the  above  steps  can  occur 
concurrently.  For  instance,  after  the  op¬ 
erator  has  counteretched  a  plate  and  ap¬ 
plied  the  coating  in  the  whirler  he  can 
( 1 )  apply  developing  ink  to  another 
plate  already  printed,  (2)  prepare  another 
plate  in  the  vacuum  frame  for  printing, 
or  (3)  wash  out  a  plate  and  put  under 
asphaltum  while  the  coating  on  the  first 
plate  is  drying  in  the  whirler.  In  small 
platemaking  departments  it  is  not  un¬ 
usual  for  one  operator  to  perform  all 
of  the  steps  above  listed  efficiently  and 
economically. 

In  larger  departments  requiring  more 
production  the  different  steps  may  be 
performed  in  a  more  specialized  manner 
by  several  operators.  The  principal  thing 
the  estimator  should  keep  in  mind  is 
that  the  time-consuming  operations  are 
the  hand  operations. 

Coat  Canfars 

In  small  and  medium  size  operations, 
one  cost  center  will  usually  suffice  for 
personnel  of  one,  two,  or  three  operators 
as  the  wage  scales  probably  will  be  fairly 
uniform  but  the  chargeable  hours  will 
be  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  em¬ 
ployees. 


Suppllet 

While  some  plants  now  purchase  much 
of  their  solutions,  etches  and  coatings 
ready  for  use,  a  rather  large  proportion 
of»  payroll  time  is  still  consumed  in  non- 
chargeable  operations  of  mixing,  diluting 
and  preparing  the  various  chemicals  and 
solutions. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  cost  of  all 
chemicals  be  recovered  in  the  hour  cost 
by  charging  the  purchases  to  the  cost 
center,  and  the  cost  of  preparing  them 
be  also  recovered  in  the  hour  cost  by 
the  application  of  the  proper  percentage 
of  non-chargeable  time  rather  than  to 
set  up  an  estimated  schedule  of  dollar 
costs  for  platemaking  supplies  to  be  en¬ 
tered  in  the  estimate  on  the  basis  of  the 
size  and  kind  of  plate  being  estimated. 

Thus  in  estimating  the  cost  for  deep- 
etch  plates,  which  take  more  time  than 
for  albumin  plates,  the  greater  time  al¬ 
lowance  figured  will  recover  more  sup¬ 
plies  expense  than  for  albumin  plates, 
and  larger  size  plates  more  than  for 
smaller  plates. 

Plate  Surface  Treatments 

Most  of  the  minimum  operations  listed 
above  have  as  their  objective  building  up 
the  strength  and  capacity  of  /Ae  printing 
image  to  resist  the  press  etch  and  to 
accept  readily  the  greasy  ink  applied  by 
the  inking  mechanism  of  the  press. 

Of  late  the  industry  has  come  to  real¬ 
ize  that  lack  of  sufficient  desensitization 
of  the  non-image  areas  accounts  for 
many  of  the  plate  failures  and  troubles 
in  lithography  such  as  oxidizing,  scum¬ 
ming,  tinting,  ink  emulsification,  and 
images  that  spread,  sharpen  or  go  blind. 

Plate  surface  treatment  has  been  the 
subject  of  much  research  and  study  by 
the  Lithographic  Technical  Foundation, 
and  it  has  issued  a  considerable  number 
of  bulletins  and  texts  outlining  the  re¬ 
sults  of  its  studies  and  setting  up  recom¬ 
mended  shop  procedures  to  improve  and 
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IF  YOU  WANT  YOUR  CATALOOUl . .  . 

OR  BOORUT  ...  OR  HOUSI  ORGAN  .  . . 

TO  Bl  RIAD  FROM  COVIR  TO  COVIR  .  .  . 

be  sure  it 
has  a  cover 


r'REFERABLY,  a  cover  of  BUCKEYE  or  BECKETT— 
the  good-looking,  long-wearing  cover  stocks  which  have 
long  been  the  first  choice  of  admen  and  printers 
everywhere.  14  colors,  9  finishes,  to  choose  from  in  the 
BUCKEYE  line;  10  colors,  9  finishes,  in  the  lower-priced  but  very 
attractive  BECKETT  line.  New  sample  books  on  request. 


THE  BECKETT 
PAPER  COMPANY 


Makers  of  Good  Paper  in  Hamilton,  Ohio,  Since  1848 


prolong  the  press  life  of  both  albumin 
and  deep-etch  plates. 

Many  plants  have  adopted  as  standard 
practice  some  form  of  plate  surface  treat¬ 
ment  to  completely  desensitize  the  non¬ 
image  areas  so  they  will  continue  to 
accept  dampening  and  resist  ink,  such  as 
Cronak  for  zinc  plates,  Brunak  for  alu¬ 
minum  plates  and  Dichromated  Gum 
Treatment  for  both  deep-etch  and  albu¬ 
min  plates. 

In  setting  up  his  time  schedule  for 
platemaking,  the  estimator  must  modify 
his  time  allowances  so  as  to  recover  the 
cost  for  these  additional  operations  as 
the  custom  of  his  platemaking  proce¬ 
dures  may  indicate. 

The  following  is  suggested  as  a  pat¬ 
tern  to  set  up  a  schedule  to  cover  time 
allowances  for  the  general  operations  in 
platemaking.  While  the  time  elements 
shown  should  be  sufficient  to  cover  the 
necessary  minimum  steps,  the  thinking 
estimator  will  modify  them  to  conform 
with  production  records  he  has  or  will 
assemble  so  that  his  schedule  will  repre¬ 
sent  the  standard  procedures  in  his  own 
plant. 


After  accumulating  the  time  shown 
for  the  particular  size  and  kind  of  plate 
being  estimated  and  extending  the  cost 
at  the  hour  rate  established  in  his  own 
plant,  the  only  additional  item  of  cost 
will  be  the  cost  for  plate  metal  and 
grafning  which  has  previously  been  dis¬ 
cussed. 

Definitions  follow  of  the  several  ele¬ 
ments  of  time  shown  in  the  schedule. 

Base  Time  includes  preparatory  work 
of  scribing  center,  gripper  and  cylinder 
marks  on  the  metal,  positioning  the  lay¬ 
out,  masking,  adjusting  arc  lights  and 
distances  and  setting  timer. 

Coating  Time  includes  counteretching 
or  pre-etching,  and  coating. 

Exposure  means  the  time  allowances 
to  expose  negatives  or  positives  to  the 
plate. 

Developing  and  Finishing  includes  ap¬ 
plying  developing  ink,  removing  coat¬ 
ing,  etching,  inspection  and  finishing  the 
plate  ready  for  press.  Steps  4  to  9  listed 
for  albumin  plates.  For  deep-etch  plates 
it  involves  steps  4  to  14  previously  listed. 


TIME  SCHEDULE  FOR  COATING,  VACUUM  FRAME 
PRINTING,  DEVELOPING  AND  FINISHING 


DEVELOP  AND  FINISH 


PRESS 

BASE 

COATING 

EACH  EXPOSURE 

Albumin 

Deep  Etch 

Harris  LSB  or 

Time 

Time 

Alb. 

D.E. 

Line 

H.T. 

L.  or  H.T. 

ATF  Chief 

Harris  LSN  or 

0.3 

0.35 

0.05 

0.1 

0.35 

0.45 

1.0 

ATF  Big  Chief 

.3 

.35 

.05 

.1 

.35 

.45 

1.0 

Harris  EL  or  Ebco 

.3 

.4 

.1 

.15 

.4 

.5 

1.2 

LSQ 

.3 

.4 

.1 

.15 

.4 

.5 

1.2 

LSS 

Harris  LSJ  or 

.3 

.5 

.1 

2 

.45 

.55 

1.3 

Miehle  61 

.4 

.6 

.15 

.3 

.45 

.55 

1.3 

Allow  0.2  hours  for  each  change  of  position  of  layout  on  same  plate. 
Allow  0.3  hours  for  each  change  of  layout  on  same  plate. 
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2Ut  AT  TROY  ST.  •  CHICAGO  23,  ILLINOIS 


OFIT.FOR  PRINTERSI 


J  ''  C/^t  1 


^*ferp,ece  .  P'^'ces. 

Peaiin.,  - 


PLEASE  SEND  PROMPTLY  A  SET  OF  SAMPLE  ALBUMS 


Address 


Signoturt 


(Please  attach  to  your  business  letterhead) 


Piling  of  Ink 

trow  the  lithographic  Technical  Foundation 


CCORDING  to  “Research  Progress,” 
issued  by  the  Lithographic  Techni¬ 
cal  Foundation,  ink  tends  to  pile  or  cake 
on  the  plate  and  blanket,  and  sometimes 
on  the  rollers  as  well,  whenever  the  ink 
pigment  tends  to  separate  from  the  ink 
vehicle.  A  common  expression  for  this 
condition  is  that  the  vehicle  docs  not 
lift  or  carry  the  pigment  properly.  A 
number  of  factors  can  contribute  to  the 
piling  of  ink,  but  first,  a  word  about 
how  ink  is  made. 

Ink  Pigments  and  Varnish 

The  usual  method  of  making  ink  is 
first  to  mix  the  pigment  and  varnish  to 
a  paste,  and  then  to  grind  the  paste  on 
an  ink  mill  which  consists  of  three  or 
more  rolls  that  run  at  progressively  faster 
speeds.  LTF  points  out  that  the  purpose 
of  grinding  is  to  tear  apart  all  aggregates 
or  clusters  of  pigment  particles,  and  to 
separate  and  thoroughly  wet  each  in¬ 
dividual  particle  with  varnish.  Only 
when  this  is  accomplished,  and  when  each 
pigment  particle  remains  surrounded  and 
lubricated  by  the  varnish,  can  the  varnish 
lift  or  carry  the  pigment  properly. 

The  pigment  used  in  inkmaking  differs 
rather  widely  in  physical  properties,  such 
as  particle  size,  specific  gravity,  and  the 
relative  ease  with  which  they  arc  wet  by 
varnish  and  water.  Some  pigments  pre¬ 
fer  to  be  wet  by  water.  When  inks  con¬ 
taining  such  pigments  arc  worked  by 
water,  the  pigment  will  actually  separate 
from  the  varnish  in  which  it  was  ground 
and  cause  ink-in-water  emulsification. 


Such  pigments  obviously  cannot  be  used 
in  lithographic  pigment  tinting.  The 
ideal  lithographic  pigment  is  preferential¬ 
ly  wet  by  the  varnish  vehicle  and,  once 
wet  by  it,  shows  no  affinity  whatever 
for  water. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  too' few  pig¬ 
ments  that  have  ideal  lithographic  proper¬ 
ties,  and  therefore  inkmakers  must  over¬ 
come  the  deficiencies  of  pigments  by 
proper  selection  of  varnishes  and  by  the 
addition  of  modifiers  and  other  ma¬ 
terials  that  promote  wetting.  The  science 
behind  this  is  not  too  well  developed 
at  the  present,  and  ink  formulation  is 
still  largely  based  on  cut-and-try  ex¬ 
periment.  However,  the  increasing  num¬ 
ber  of  new  materials  available  is  mak¬ 
ing  possible  continual  improvements  in 
lithographic  inks. 

Causes  for  Ink  Piling 

Pigments  which  have  both  a  large 
particle  size  and  a  high  specific  gravity 
have  a  rather  strong  tendency  to  pile. 
Chrome  yellows  are  typical  examples. 
Chrome  yellows  work  best  if  mixed  with 
a  transparent  white  such  as  alumina 
hydrate  which  prevents  the  clumping  or 
aggregation  of  their  heavy  particles. 

The  Lithographic  Technical  Founda¬ 
tion  reported  that  as  a  general  rule,  short 
inks  have  a  greater  tendency  to  pile  than 
long  inks.  Shortness  in  an  ink  is  usually 
evidence  that  the  pigment  has  a  low 
affinity  for  the  varnish  and  therefore 
tends  to  separate  and  form  pigment  ag¬ 
gregates.  Addition  of  a  material  that  in- 
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PRINTING  MACHINERY  DIVISION  •  ELECTRIC  BOAT  COMPANY 


You  could  pay  10  Hidm  as  much  to  got  tho  ioaturot  that  EBCO 
giTot  you  —  for  tho  first  timo  in  a  22"  x  34"  ottaot  proto  i  ImproYomonlt 
in  olfsot  proM  dMign  thot  moon  oaiior  accottibility.  moro  pooitivo 
controls,  tpoodior  oporation  —  moro  profit  por  pilot 
If  you  aro  thinking  of  expanding,  look  into  EBCO  firtfl  Wrlto  for  tho  illut- 
tratod  foldor  dotcribing  all  tho  oxclutiTO  ioaturos  of  the  EBCO  prott) 


if  Inker  Driven  from  Main 
IMvo 

if  Proper  Blanket  Tension 
Easily  Applied 

if  Positive  Sboot>by>sfaeot  Ro' 
looding  Feodor  (Motor 
Driven  Pile  Lift  Optional) 
if  Extra  Copacity  Clear  View 
DoUvory 

if  Streamlined  iw  Safety  and 
Ready  AecoMibility 
if  Graduated  Scales  for 
Feeder  Me  and  Side  Guide 


if  Patented  Pull  Side  Guide 
if  Larger,  Sturdier  Dampening 
Rollers 

if  Cylinders  Balanced  ond 
Running  on  Tapered  Roller 
Bearings 

if  Rapid  Accurate  Plate  Cylin¬ 
der  Adjustment 
if  Positive  Register  Detectors 
on  Each  Front  Guide 
if  New  One-piece  Feeding 
Cylinder 

^  Full  Sight  Larger  Diameter 
Inking  Rollers 


445  PARK  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  22.  NEW  YORK 
120  So.  LA  SALLE  STREET.  CHICAGO  3,  ILLINOIS 
RUSS  BUILDING.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 


4 

4 

4 
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a  complete 
book 


on 

OFFSET 

DUPLICATOR 

TECHNIOUES 

by  RICHARD  CARUZZI 

. . .  with  the  phenomenal  growth  of 
offset  printing  the  need  for  a  book 
of  this  type  is  apparent. 

OFFSET  DUPLICATOR  TECHNIQUES 
is  a  clearly  written  book  which 
deals  not  only  with  the  funda¬ 
mentals  but  with  advanced  phases 
of  offset. 

The  information  contained  in 
OFFSET  DUPLICATOR  TECHNIQUES 
is  sufficient  for  the  average 
individual  to  become  familiar  with 
the  machines,  layout  problems  and 
mechanical  advantages  of  offset 
duplicating  machines.  From  layout 
to  the  offset  piece,  and  through  the 
legal  problems,  each  chapter  will 
prove  of  aid  to  all. 

$050  PLUS  25  CENTS 
O  *  )•'  Pistigl  Ml  Nlllllig 

Send  remittance  with  order  to: 

THE  GRAPHIC 
ARTS  MONTHLY 

608  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago  5,  III. 


creases  the  length  of  an  ink  without 
reducing  its  tack  tends  to  decrease  piling. 

The  introduction  of  water  into  the  ink, 
which  is  unavoidable  in  lithography,  in¬ 
creases  the  tendency  of  some  inks  to  pile. 
This  is  probably  because  water  can  be 
absorbed  by  some  pigments,  thereby  de¬ 
creasing  the  strength  of  the  bond  between 
the  pigment  and  varnish.  Such  inks  tend 
to  “waterlog”  or  become  very  short  dur¬ 
ing  printing  and  are  very  likely  to  pile. 
A  good  lithographic  ink  will  change  very 
little  in  length  or  flow  properties  when 
worked  with  water.  A  simple  test  is  to 
work  the  ink  and  water  together  on  a 
glass  plate  with  a  spatula  and  note  any 
appreciable  change  in  length.  It  is  diffi¬ 
cult,  however,  to  change  the  water 
resistance  of  an  ink  once  it  is  made.  If 
it  docs  not  maintain  good  length  when 
worked  with  water,  the  only  practical 
remedy  is  a  different  formulation. 

Last,  but  not  least,  inks  that  are  not 
thoroughly  ground  have  a  tendency  to 
pile.  This  is  because  all  the  original 
clumps  or  aggregates  of  pigment  have 
not  been  broken  down,  and  these  tend 
to  accumulate  on  the  rollers,  plate,  and 
blanket  surfaces.  Incomplete  grinding 
can  be  detected  by  means  of  the  Ink 
Fineness  of  Grind  Gage,  manufactured 
by  the  Precision  Gage  and  Tool  Co. 
Such  a  condition  can  usually  be  remedied, 
of  course,  by  additional  grinding  on  an 
ink  mill. 

Hands 

When  paper  was  for  the  most  part  a 
hanil  made  prcnluct  it  was  delivered  to 
a  printer  in  package  of  25  sheets.  These 
sheets  were  folded  once  down  the  mid¬ 
dle  and  laid  one  inside  the  other  in  the 
manner  in  which  a  box  of  stationery  is 
maile  up  tinlay.  These  small  packages  of 
25  sheets  were  called  “hands.” 

— David  T.  Armstrong 
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^  ith  an  IBM  Electric  'rypewriter,  your  secretary  will  turn  out  the 
most  beautiful  and  distinctive-looking  work  you’ve  ever  seen.  Wher¬ 
ever  your  letters  go,  their  fine  appearance  will  reflect  credit  on  you  and 
on  your  company. 

Your  secretary  will  type  faster,  yet  actually  use  far  less  energy  doing  it. 
She'll  be  able  to  devote  more  time  to  other  important  work. 

So  many  exclusive  time-saving,  money-saving  features  are  yours  with 
an  IBM  Electric  Typewriter,  you’ll  certainly  want  to  investigate  its 
advantages  without  delay. 


INTERNATIONAL  BUSINESS  MACHINES  CORPORATION 
S90  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 


%  Offset 
^  Press 
Questions 


answered  by 
HENRY  A.  BEECHEM 


Exposure-Humidity  Chart 

Q/n  the  February  issue  of  GAM  you 
m  rendered  a  very  logical  treatise 
on  exposure  periods,  and  in  the  process 
you  mentioned  something  in  the  way  of 
suggestion  .  .  .  something  we  would 
like  very  much  to  obtain.  You  said: 
“it  is  suggested  that  you  try  to  correct 
your  problem  by  studying  and  follow¬ 
ing  an  exposure-humidity  chart.  It 
sounds  great.  Where  can  we  get  one? 

P.  R.  L.,  Boston,  Mass. 

A  Several  letters  were  received  ask- 
ing  for  substantially  the  same 
thing.  Unfortunately,  an  exposure-hu¬ 
midity  chart  cannot  be  purchased  but 
must  be  made  by  a  process  of  organized 
research  within  one’s  own  platemaking 
room.  The  making  of  the  chart  is  really 
simple  and  can  be  made  with  very  little 
expense.  The  use  of  such  a  chart  is 
invaluable.  In  normal  operation  such 
a  chart  will  pay  for  itself  in  a  very 
short  time  and  will  often  prevent  a 
great  deal  of  grief. 

The  first  step  in  making  the  chart  is 
to  select  a  good  negative.  The  negative 
should  be  about  average  in  detail  to 
the  negatives  that  are  normally  used 
in  the  plant.  In  other  words,  the  nega¬ 
tive  selected  should  be  representive  of 
those  that  are  commonly  used  in  your 
plant.  The  same  negative  should  be 
used  throughout  all  of  the  tests  in  mak¬ 
ing  the  exposure-humidity  chart. 

With  the  negative,  the  idea  now  is 
to  make  a  plate  at  different  time  ex¬ 
posures  and  at  a  wide  range  of  humidi- 
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The  Lithographers  Manual 

BY  WALTER  E.  SODEBSTROM 

contoina  a  wealth  of  inlormation  for 
the  craftsman,  opprentioe,  student, 
executive  and  salesman. 

$5.00  pUu  $5e  for  lumdling. 

Ptomto  tond  rowUtUmeo  toUh  ordor. 
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Multiple  Negatives 
and  Positives  tor 

PRINTERS  &  LITHOGRAPHERS 

We  make  tri-metal  plates 

34  yrs.  of  offset  plate 
making  A  graining 

CHICAGO  LITHO  PLAH  GRAINING  CO. 

214-216  N.  Clinton  St.,  Chicsflo  6,  III. 


FROM  PROOF  PRESS 


»U€TI( 


WITH  A 


Davidson 


Here's  a  short-cut  for  form  prirrting  that 
eliminates  engravings,  offset  negative 
and  plate  making,  and  type  form  storage. 

This  is  it!  Lock  up  type,  rules  (anything 
used  in  letterpress  line  reproduction)  and 
prove  this  form  directly  on  a  Davidson 
Paper  Master  Plate.  You  are  through  with 
the  locked  up  form.  Place  the  paper  plate 
on  your  Davidson  Dual  and  print.  For  fu¬ 
ture  re-runs,  you  store  only  paper  plates.  The  Davidson  Dual:  Sheet  size.  3"  x 

That's  just  one  cost-cutting  use  for  the  5"  to  10"  x  14".  Printing  area,  SVz" 

Davidson  Dual.  It  offers  black  and  white  *  Overall  size,  61"  x  28V4" 

or  color,  line  and  halftone  offset  printing  height  including  David- 

from  paper  or  metal  plates  plus  relief  •Automatic  Air  Suction  Feeder. 

work  from  type,  electros  and  rubber  plates. 

DAVIDSON  MANUFACTURING  CORPORATION,  1032-43  West  Adams  St.,  Chicago  7,  lllinais 

A  GENERATION  OF  EXPERIENCE  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  GRAPHIC  ARTS  EQUIPMENT 


1 


ties.  Since  it  is  not  convenient  anil 
often  impossible  to  vary  the  humidity 
in  a  platemaking  room  the  operator 
must  make  tests  at  various  times  and 
when  the  relative  humidity  is  of  a  cer- 
ta^  percentage. 

The  making  of  the  chart  can  he 
started  at  any  time  that  the  operator  is 
ready  to  do  so.  If  the  normal  exposure 
period  is,  for  example  3  minutes,  make 
a  plate  at  2,  2M*,  3,  and  4  minutes. 
Develop  the  plate  and  examine  it  for 
all  characteristics.  Note  the  detail  of 
the  halftone  dots,  and  by  all  means, 
the  strength  or  weakness  of  the  image. 
Pick  out  the  best  plate  from  this  series 
and  record  the  exposure  time  and  the 
per  cent  relative  humidity  at  the  time 
the  exposure  was  made.  .Make  a  plate 
using  the  same  negative  at  different 
humidities.  It  is  necessary  that  the 
plates  be  made  at  humidities  about  10 
points  apart.  For  example,  if  your  hu¬ 
midity  range  through  the  year  is  be¬ 
tween  30  and  70  per  cent,  you  should 
make  a  test  plate  at  30,  40,  50,  60  and 
70  per  cent  relative  humidity.  You  will 
have  to  make  a  series  of  plates  at  each 
of  these  humidities.  After  you  have 
made  all  of  these  tests  at  the  appropri¬ 
ate  humidities,  the  recording  is  the 
next  step. 

The  chart  should  be  made  on  graph 
paper  which  can  be  obtained  at  any 
school  supply  store.  Take  a  sheet  of 
graph  paper  and  mark  off  the  per  cent 
relative  humidity  on  the  bottom  of  the 
graph  and  the  exposure  time  on  the 
left  side  of  the  graph.  Now  place  a 
mark  on  the  graph  to  indicate  the  best 
time  of  exposure  at  a  given  humidity. 
For  example,  if  the  best  plate  made  at 
a  relative  humidity  of  40  per  cent  was 
exposed  for  5  minutes,  then  a  mark  is 
made  on  the  chart  to  correspond  to  the 
above  figures.  When  all  of  the  marks 
have  been  made  on  the  chart  a  line  is 
drawn  through  the  marks  and  any  hu¬ 
midity  in  that  range  is  automatically 
found  by  taking  that  point  which  is 
made  by  the  line.  If  you  will  refer  to 
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YOUR  GUARANTEe'oF  SERVICE^ 


ALL 

SIZES 


lITIRATUtf 
GIVING  f RtCf 
AND  $ERVIC€ 


lEtiiim 


iP  ^  •  Q  • 

tKe  ^  p  i  fv  r  o  9  CO.,  live 

139  so  GRANdI  avenue  BALDWIN.  L-I  .N.Y 


OFFSET  RED  RUBBER  BLANKETS 

Multilith  Models 

40-50-75-80  $3.75  CO. 

296-1227-1250  .  3.75  ea. 

206-1300  .  5.95  ea. 

216-2066  .  7.45  ea. 

2066  Oversize . 10.25  fea. 

DAVIDSON  .  3.75  ea. 

5%  Discount  on  order  of  6  or  more  if 
check  accompanies  order. 

NEW  ZINC  PLATES 

40-50-75-80  . $  .32  ea. 

296-1227-1250  . 32  ea. 

206-1300  . 65  ea. 

216-2066  . 85  ea. 

1  4  X  20  Webendorf . 85  ea. 

17x22  Webendorf  or  Harris.  1.15  ea. 

Every  plate  and  blonket  is  guaranteed 
perfect.  Shipping  chorges  prepaid  if 
check  occomponies  order. 

ACE  LITHO  PLATE  &  SUPPLY  CO. 

1105  Bolivor  Rd.,  Clevelond  IS,  Ohio 
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the  sample  chart  shown,  you  will  have 
no  trouble  making  one  to  correspond 
to  the  conditions  in  your  plant. 

In  making  the  test  plates  it  is  im¬ 
portant  that  the  distance  of  the  lamp 
from  the  frame  be  exactly  the  same  for 
all  of  the  plates.  Also,  it  is  important 
that  the  other  conditions  of  operation 
such  as  the  Baume  of  the  coating  solu¬ 
tion,  the  whirler  speed,  the  amount  of 
heat  in  the  whirler,  etc.,  be  the  same 
for  every  one  of  the  plates.  Make  sure 
also  that  the  vacuum  in  the  frame  is 
constant  for  all  of  the  tests. 

Spots  on  Deep-etch  Plates 

Q  Periodically  we  have  trouble  with 
spots  on  our  deep-etch  plates. 
Our  coating  solution  is  filtered  thor¬ 
oughly  through  glass  wool  and  then 
just  before  use  we  strain  it  through 


several  thicknesses  of  cheesecloth.  The 
coating  appears  to  be  clean  and  without 
any  visible  sediment  at  the  time  of 
pouring  of  the  plates.  However,  when 
the  plates  are  dried  they  very  often 
have  spots  that  look  like  solid  particles 
of  foreign  matter.  Do  you  have  any 
suggestions  in  preventing  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  these  spots? 

B.  W.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Very  often  spots  on  deep-etch 
«  plates  such  as  you  are  experienc¬ 
ing  are  due  to  bubbles  which  form  in 
the  process  of  pouring.  When  the  coat¬ 
ing  solution  is  poured  from  a  consider¬ 
able  distance  from  the  plate,  air  is 
trapped  into  the  coating  and  this  ap¬ 
pears  on  the  plate  as  bubbles.  The 
bubbles  remain  on  the  plate  and  are 
usually  carried  toward  the  outer  por¬ 
tion  of  the  plate  by  the  whirling  motion 
of  the  plate.  When  the  coating  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  dry,  the  air  is  released  and  a 
quantity  of  the  coating  solution  is  left 
in  that  spot.  What  appears  as  foreign 
matter  forming  the  spots  is  merely  a 
globule  of  coating  solution  which  was 
deposited  as  a  result  of  the  breakage 
of  the  bubble. 

To  prevent  the  formation  of  spots  due 
to  bubble  formation  it  is  suggested 
that  the  coating  be  poured  on  the  plate 
from  as  short  a  distance  as  possible. 
A  pouring  container  made  with  the 
spout  originating  near  the  bottom  of 
the  container  provides  a  device  which 
prevents  the  formation  of  bubbles. 
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Lyour 
vacation 
for  Chicago 

September  11-23 
and  the 


Three  city  blocks  of  Graphic  Arts  Exhibits  in  action. 


Letterpress,  Offset,  Gravure,  Silk  Screen, 


Composing  Machines,  Plastic  and  Rubber  Plates, 


Cameras,  Dark  Rooms,  Presses  in  operation. 


Book  Manufacturing.  Higher  Standards 


in  Production  Methods  and  Management. 


Everything  to  increase  and  improve 


EXPOSITIONS  INC. 


production  and  to  lower  costs. 


105  W.  MONItOE  ST. 
CHtCACO  3,  XL 


INTIINATIO-NAI  amphitheatre  in  which  the  6TH  EDUCATIONAL  GRAPHIC  ARTS  EXPOSITION  WILL  RE  HELD 


OFFSET 

NEWS 

For  additional  news  see  page  ISO 

New  Kodak  Process 
Ektar  Lenses  in  Shutters 

Eastman  Kodak  Company,  Rochester  4, 
N.  Y.,  announces  that  Kodak  Process 
Ektar  Lenses  in  shutters,  the  new  series 
of  lenses  for  process  cameras,  are  now 
available  for  immediate  delivery. 

The  lenses  embody  many  greatly  im¬ 
proved  optical  and  mechanical  features 
and  are  available  in  12,  18,  24,  and  30- 
inch  focal  lengths.  They  all  have  a  fully- 
apochromatic  optical  system,  which  is 
optically  capable  of  the  most  superb  color 
rendition  as  well  as  extremely  fine  line 
resolution.  In  addition  the  new  lens 
contains  a  “built-in”  aperture  control 
which  is  precisely  accurate  and  easily  op¬ 
erated.  This  aperture  control  performs 


many  of  the  functions  of  costly  aperture- 
control  accessories  which  are  designed  to 
lx:  attached  to  the  exterior  of  conventional 
process  lenses. 

Kodak  Pr(x;ess  Ektar  Lenses  in  shutters, 
it  is  further  stated,  are  truly  apochromatic 


not  only  for  the  three  primary  colors  of 
light  but  also  for  the  invisible  infrared 
portion  of  the  spectrum.  The  lenses  are 
completely  free  from  chromatic  and 
spherical  aberrations. 

.These  K(xlak  Process  Ektar  Lenses  in 
shutters  incorporate  a  three-way  flare  con¬ 
trol.  This  includes  Lumenization  or  hard- 
coating  of  all  air-glass  surfaces,  an  im¬ 
proved  light-baffle  interior  barrel  design, 
and  a  special  coating  of  the  edges  of  all 
optical  elements  with  a  black  pigmented 
material.  This  extra  edge  coating  reduces 
to  a  minimum  the  light  reflection  from 
the  edges  of  the  optical  elements.  These 
factors,  according  to  the  announcement, 
greatly  increase  the  ability  of  the  lenses  to 
transmit  light  and  denote  a  marked  im¬ 
provement  in  image  contrast,  both  in  con¬ 
tinuous-tone  and  halftone  photographic 
work.  This  results  in  the  elimination  of 
light  spilling  over  from  the  highlight  areas 
into  the  shadow  areas  of  the  image. 

The  built-in  aperture  control  incor¬ 
porated  in  the  new  Kcxlak  Process  Extar 
Lenses  in  shutters  is  completely  new  and 
functional — this  control  is  a  part  of  each 
lens  itself.  In  operation  it  reduces  to  pre¬ 
cise  routine  the  problems  of  aperture  set¬ 
ting  in  photomechanical  photography. 

The  Kodak  Process  Ektar  Lens  in  shut¬ 
ters  can  be  stopped  down  to  aperture 
f/256,  making  it  possible  to  eliminate  the 
special  stops  of  small  diameter  usually  re¬ 
quired  with  conventional  process  lenses. 

In  use,  the  self-contained  aperture  con 
trol  is  a  device  located  within  the  lens 
itself  on  the  enlarged  portion  of  the  lens 
barrel.  It  permits  the  user  to  maintain  the 
same  relative  aperture  diameter,  and,  con¬ 
sequently,  the  same  effective  exposure 
through  a  wide  range  of  reduction  and 
enlargement  from  10  per  cent  to  300  per 
cent  of  copy  size. 

A  Kodak  Copying  Data  Guide  for  use 
in  calculating  percentages  of  enlargement 
or  reduction,  and  for  use  in  connection 
with  the  built-in  aperture  control  is  fur¬ 
nished  with  each  lens.  A  set  of  six  filter 
frames  is  also  supplied  with  each  lens. 
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WHEN  YOU  CAN  BUY 

%(i P((M  (^>^18^ 

You  con  now  buy  NEW  grained  plates  an  prime  lithagraphic  xinc  for  less  than  you  have 
been  paying  for  regraining  your  old  plates. 

SO  WHY  REGRAIN? 

Use  NEW  PRIME-O-LITH  zinc  plates. 

SAVE  money  —  SAVE  trouble  —  SAVE  your  old  plates  and  make  more  money  on  re-runs. 
PRIME-O-LITH  plates  ore  BETTER  plates — at  a  lower  price.  The  cost  saving  is  made 
possible  by  modern  production  methods,  geared  to  the  manufacture  of  small  grained 
plates  in  volume. 

TO  PLATE  GRAINERS  —  or  if  you  grain  your  own  —  write  for  quotations  on  ungrained 
PRIME-O-LITH  zinc.  We  can  save  you  money  on  any  quantity  from  500  pounds  to  a 
corload. 


Quontity 

MULTILITH 

DAVIDSON 

WEBEN- 

DORFER 

14  X  20 

No.  40,  50 
1227-1250 

No.  1300- 
206 

No.  2066- 
216 

.006 

.008 

.010 

too  or 
more 

.18 

.50 

.65 

.18 

.19 

.20 

.65 

All  orders  for  500  plates  or  more  shipped  prepaid. 

We  unconditionally  guarantee  every  plate.  Prompt  delivery. 


Two  conveniently  located  plants  to  serve  you: 


PLATE  GRAINERS,  Inc. 


2155  W.  WABANSIA  AVENUE 
CHICAGO  47,  ILLINOIS 


SUMNER  WILLIAMS,  Inc. 


791  TREMONT  STREET 
BOSTON  18.  MASS. 


PLATE-MAKER 

The  portable  PLASTIPHOTER 
“bums”  line  and  most  half-tone 
plates  faster,  saving  time  and 
money  on  “rush  jobs”. 

PLASTIPHOTER  saves  floor 
space,  current  cost,  labor  .  .  . 
costs  less  than  a  fourth  as  much 
as  equipment  formerly  required. 

Profit  8  Big  Ways  with  PLAS¬ 
TIPHOTER  . . .  for  details,  phone 
Remington  Rand  or  send  coupon. 

Copyright  19A0  by  Remington  Rand  Inc. 

■wsinest  Machines  A  Supplies  Div. 
Room  1691  A,  315  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  10 

□  Please  furnish  details  on  how  Plasti- 
photer  will  help  me  do  a  better  job  with 
less  time  ...  at  lower  cost. 

My  duplicator  is  a _ _ 

Model  No _ 

Name _ 

Company _ 

Add  ress _ 


City_ _ Zone _ State  _ _ 


First  Rotofoto  Booklet 

by  Harold  Waite 
London,  England 

An  event  of  major  importance  in  the 
development  of  photocomposing  methods 
in  Great  Britain  is  the  publication  of  a 
booklet  produced  on  the  Rotofoto,  a  pro¬ 
cess  developed  by  George  Westover  (see 
GAM,  May,  1949).  It  has  been  produced 
at  the  London  School  of  Printing  and  is 
the  first  specimen  of  work  of  this  kind 
to  be  issued  in  the  British  Isles.  The  text 
gives  an  account  of  the  process,  while  the 
foreword  gives  a  few  production  details. 
All  the  matter  was  set  on  a  Monotype 
keyboard  of  the  standard  pattern  in  11- 
point  Times  Roman.  The  main  line  for 
the  title  page  was  enlarged  to  18-point 
full  face  and  the  main  text  projected  as 
1 1  on  13-point. 

With  the  booklet  is  presented  a  leaflet 
giving  the  time  of  each  operation.  The 
whole  process  from  keyboard  to  final 
film  took  17  hours,  40  minutes,  an  aver¬ 
age  for  the  16  pages  of  1  hour,  6V4  min¬ 
utes.  The  sectional  timing  is  of  interest. 
Keyboard  setting  (approximately  26,000 
ens)  took  3  hours  50  minutes,  line  pro¬ 
jection  5  hours,  13  minutes,  proofing  8 
minutes,  make-up  projection  1  hour,  and 
enlarging  the  one  line  for  title  page  10 
minutes.  To  obtain  the  final  film  other 
operations  (non-machine)  totalled  4  hours 
14  minutes,  an  average  of  16  minutes  per 
page.  This  time  included  loading  and 
unloading  cameras,  magazines  and  dark 
slides.  The  detail  of  this  necessary  work 
are:  Line  projector  7  minutes,  proof  27 
minutes,  make-up  machine,  50  minutes, 
and  pasting  up  key-proof  2  hours  50  min¬ 
utes.  Excluding  washing  and  fixing,  the 
photographic  part  of  the  job  took  3  hours 
5  minutes,  an  average  of  11 V2  minutes, 
made  up  as  follows:  Line  projection  2 
hours  18  minutes,  proofs  12  minutes, 
make-up  projection  30  minutes,  and  en¬ 
larging  5  minutes.  For  the  size  of  the  job 
the  cost  of  material  seems  silly,  the  35 
mm.  film  used  cost  2s.  2!4d.  and  the 
bromide  paper  for  proofing  Is.  2*/2d.,  a 
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total  of  3s.  5d.,  or  say  50  cents.  When 
the  weight  of  film  and  type  is  compared 
the  figures  become  almost  a  joke.  The 
former  weighed  under  an  ounce,  while 
the  type  for  a  similar  job  would  have  re¬ 
quired  more  than  cwt.  to  turn  the 
scale. 

The  booklet  was  printed  on  an  offset 
machine  from  photo-litho  plates.  It  has 
four  illustrations,  one  of  which  shows 
the  new  proofing  unit,  which  takes  the 
place  of  an  attachment  to  the  make-up 
machine,  and  the  whole  bears  the  stamp 
of  a  well-turned-out  job.  Except  for  the 
usual  softer  tone  customary  with  offset 
work,  it  would  take  its  place  with  the 
best  of  letterpress. 

Rotofilm  Transfer  Film 

Development  of  Rotofilm,  a  new  trans¬ 
fer  film  that  is  said  to  be  revolutionary 
for  use  in  making  cylinders  and  plates 
in  the  gravure  printing  process,  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  Du  Pont  Company  before 
a  meeting  of  the  Gravure  Technical  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  New  York. 

M.  Richard  Boyer  of  Du  Font’s  Photo 
Products  plant,  who  discussed  the  de¬ 
velopment,  said,  “The  most  important 
advantage  to  Rotofilm  is  the  fact  that 
the  print  prepared  for  lay-down  can  be 
inspected  before  etching  to  determine  that 
a  satisfactory  cylinder  or  plate  will  be 
made.  This  will  reduce  materially  the 
number  of  remakes.” 

Rotofilm  is  composed  of  a  cellulose 
acetate  safety  base  with  a  stripping  mem¬ 
brane  upon  which  is  coated  a  photo¬ 
graphic  emulsion.  Requiring  no  advance 
preparation,  exposures  can  be  made  in 
a  matter  of  seconds.  It  is  given  a  conven¬ 
tional  photographic  processing  except  that 
a  special  hardening  developer  is  used. 
Lay-down  and  subsequent  steps  are  simi¬ 
lar  to  that  of  present  gravure  methods. 
Important  advantages  of  the  new  product, 
other  than  the  fact  that  the  print  may  be 
inspected  before  proceeding  with  etching, 
are:  a  shorter  time  of  exposure,  better 
detail,  and  elimination  of  the  usual  bi- 
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PLASTIPLATE 

FOR 

OFFSET 

DUPLICATION 


Get  better  offset  duplication  at 
less  cost— either  Direct  Image  or 
Photographic  with  Remington 
Rand’s  PLASTIPLATE. 

PLASTIPLATE  assures  un¬ 
surpassed  line  and  half-tone  re¬ 
production  with  sharpness  and 
depth  .  .  .  long  runs  without  oxi¬ 
dation  or  “curl-up”. 

Prove  PLASTIPLATES  su¬ 
periority  to  yourself  .  .  .  get  3 
free  plates  for  a  trial.  Phone 
your  Remington  Rand  Office  or 
send  coupon. 


Copyright  1050  by  Remington  Rand  Inc. 


Butinctf  Machines  A  Suppliat  Div. 
Room  1891  A,  315  Fourth  Avo.,  N.V.  10 

My  duplicator  is  a _ 

Model  No _ Send  me  free  Plastiplates. 

□  Photograpliic  □  Direct  Image 

I  use  a _ typewriter  and  a 

□  Fabric  □  Carbon  paper  ribbon. 

Name _ - 

Firm - - - 

Address _ 


City _ Zone _ State. 
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chromate  treatment  which  in  the  past 
has  frequently  caused  soreness  and  irri¬ 
tation  of  the  hands  of  workers  who  are 
sensitive  to  bichromate. 

Pual  Purpose  Photo  Copyist 

Hunter  Photo  Copyist,  Inc.,  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  addition  of  a  new,  dual-pur¬ 
pose  photo  copyist  to  the  Hunter  line  of 
photocopying  machines.  The  new  copyist. 
Model  2024L,  will  make  both  photo 
copies  and  offset  plates.  Capacity  is  20" 
x24”. 

Photo  copies  are  made  in  the  regular 
way — simply  position  material  to  be 
copied  on  sensitized  negative  paper,  turn 
on  lights,  and  copy  is  made. 

Offset  plates  print  from  the  paper  nega¬ 
tive  made  by  the  above  method.  Offset 
plate  (metal  or  paper)  is  positioned 
against  negative  in  vacuum  frame.  Then, 
a  set  of  black  light  tubes  is  set  up  in 
front  of  frame  and  exposure  is  made. 
Excessive  heat  and  carbon  dust  such  as 
accompanies  the  use  of  regular  arc  lights 
is  completely  eliminated. 

Additional  information  can  be  obtained 
by  writing  to  this  firm  in  care  of  GAM. 

New  Ulano  Foto-Mask 

Ulano  Products  Co.,  610  Dean  St.,  G, 
Brooklyn  17,  N.  Y.,  has  announced  its 
new  No.  25  Ulano  Foto-Mask  for  silk- 
screen  printers  and  lithographers. 

This  is  a  specially  prepared  red  colored 
film  laminated  to  a  translucent  plastic 
backing  sheet.  It  is  easily  removable  from 
the  backing  sheet.  Selected  portions  of  a 
design  are  cut  with  a  stencil  cutting  tool. 
After  portions  of  the  film  have  been  cut 
and  removed  it  becomes,  in  effect,  a  posi¬ 
tive  or  negative  and  can  be  placed  in 
contact  with  a  sensitized  emulsion.  It  is 
then  ready  to  be  exposed  to  a  suitable 
light  source.  Light  will  now  pass  through 
the  translucent  plastic  backing  sheet  only, 
not  through  the  film. 

The  Foto-Mask  can  also  be  used  in 
color  separation.  It  is  said  to  eliminate 
the  need  for  opaquing  by  hand  with  a 
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READ  THIS 


AMAZING  PROOF  OF  GAM  SEllING  POWER! 


Results  .  .  .  actual  results  .  .  .  that's  what  you  expect,  and  that's  what 
you  get  when  you  advertise  in  GAM.  Its  tremendous  telling  and  selling 
power  outpulls  —  outsells  any  other  publication  in  its  field.  If  your  prod¬ 
uct  can  be  used  in  any  branch  of  the  1  Vi  billion  dollar  Graphic  Arts 
market  — it  con  best  be  sold  through  GAM.  Measure  your  advertising 
dollars  in  terms  of  actual  sales  .  .  .  rely  on  GAM's  250,000  influential 
readers  to  buy. 


(Sn'CZflAiC  MONTHLY 

608  S.  DEARBORN  ST.,  CHICAGO  5 


brush  and  it  is  also  said  to  be  a  faster 
method. 

Also  announced  is  the  No.  18  Ulano 
Foto-Mask.  This  film  is  the  same  as  the 
No.  23  except  that  it  has  a  paper  back¬ 
ing  sheet  and  is  therefore  susceptible  to 
atmospheric  conditions.  It  can  be  used 
where  absolute  registration  is  not  re¬ 
quired. 

Both  Foto-Masks  arc  available  in 
sheets  and  rolls. 

New  Offset  Paper 

Hollingsworth  &  Whitney  Company 
has  officially  announced  its  new,  low  cost 
offset  paper,  Whitney  Offset. 

Extensive  tests  of  large  color  runs  made 
over  the  past  six  months  on  all  kinds  of 
presses  are  said  to  have  shown  outstand¬ 
ing  performance. 

Literature  describing  the  new  Whitney 
sheet  reports  greater  bulk  and  more 
opacity,  minimum  stretch,  curl  and  lint 
and  good  reproduction  on  both  sides. 

Performance  samples  can  be  obtained 
by  writing  to  this  firm  in  care  of  GAM. 

NAPL  Sells  All  Exhibit  Space 

The  National  Association  of  Photo- 
Lithographers  announced  that  all  exhibit 
space  has  been  sold  for  their  18th  annual 
convention  and  exhibit. 

The  site  for  the  convention  is  the 
Shoreham  Hotel  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  NAPL  said  that  it  is  already  hard 
at  work  on  the  program  of  events.  Walter 
Soderstrom,  executive  vice-president  of 
the  NAPL,  in  making  this  announcement, 
said  that  a  large  attendance  is  expected  in 
Washington,  D.  C. 

New  Antco  Film 

Ansco  Reprolith  Ortho  Vinyl  Base 
Film,  the  new  graphic  arts  film  of  ex¬ 
treme  dimensional  stability,  is  now  avail¬ 
able,  Ansco  has  announced. 

Designed  for  map-making,  line  sep¬ 
arations  and  photo  template  work,  this 
film  has  an  emulsion  of  high  contrast 


and  speed  characterized  by  high  ortho- 
chromatic  sensitivity. 

Its  use  with  filters  permits  improved 
rendition  of  copies  which  would  other¬ 
wise  require  hand  work  on  the  negatives. 

Demand  for  Ansco  graphic  arts  prod¬ 
ucts,  according  to  the  announcement,  has 
been  so  great  that  a  back-order  situation 
has  existed  in  certain  lines. 

Further  information  can  be  obtained 
by  writing  to  Ansco  in  care  of  GAM. 

Visit  Vandercook  Research 

Forty-four  members  of  a  class  from  the 
Chicago  Lithographic  Institute  were  given 
an  opportunity  recently  to  visit  the  new 
Vandercook  Research  laboratory  where 


they  witnessed  a  demonstration  of  »the 
Vandercook  offset  proof  press  as  well  as 
other  processes  and  equipment  identified 
with  the  lithographic  and  letterpress  field. 
Being  the  first  group  to  visit  Vandercook’s 
new  research  facilities,  a  special  dinner 
was  arranged  for  them  by  the  Vandercook 
company — after  which  the  group  as¬ 
sembled  for  the  various  demonstrations. 


Tha  Clip  Book  of 

CHRISTMAS  ART 

For  Offnt  parto-up  or  lino  ongrarings. 
Sond  chock  for  $5.00 
plui  35c  for  petiago  and  handling 

THE  GRAPHIC  ARTS  MONTHLY 

60S  S.  DEARBORN  ST.,  CHICAGO  5 
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Don  W.  Bowen 
Asst.  Publisher. 
BANNER-COURIER 
Oregon  City,  Oregon. 


Unstinted  f^raide  ^rom  ild  ^ievereit  (Critics! 


Mr.  F.  McLaughlin,  Manager 
Chester  L.  Lance  Ca. 

620  Browder  Street 
Dallas  1,  Texas 

Dear  Mr.  McLaughlin: 

We  want  you  to  know  how  much  our  men  like  your  Lance  Adjustable 
Safety  Chases,  after  they  have  been  in  use  more  than  a  year. 

Perhaps  the  fact  that  the  standard  chases  show  very  little  use  best  attests 
to  the  popularity  of  the  stone  men  for  your  adjustable  chases.  The  speed  of 
lock-up  and  unlocking,  when  very  little  wooden  furniture  must  be  selected  and 
put  away,  we  feel  has  more  than  paid  for  their  initial  cost. 

The  rigidity  of  the, forms  in  your  chases  is  another  factor  of  importance, 
especially  on  color-forms;  register  is  made  just  that  much  quicker  and  surer. 

The  three  Lance  chases  for  our  V-50  Miehle,  and  one  for  the  Kluge  are 
among  our  best  investments.  With  any  addition  to  our  press  line,  you  may  rest 
assured  we  will  also  have  Lance  Adjustable  chases  for  them  too. 

Very  truly  yours, 

THE  BANNER  COURIER 

Don  E.  Bowen,  Assistant  Publisher 

CkeMet  CcntfiaHif  DALLAsT'rnSs 

See  your  nearest  LANCE  ADJUSTABLE  SAFETY  CHASE  Dealer  or  write  direct  for 
illustrated  folder— No  Obligation. 
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answered  by 
O.  VERLAY 

Marks  are  not  Slurs 

Q  Specimen  sheets  herewith  en- 
m  closed  of  a  two-color  job  run  on 
a  small  automatic  cylinder  press — one 
color  type.  W' e  are  certain  that  the 
machine  itself  is  in  excellent  condition. 

The  work  as  you  can  see  is  made  up 
of  wood-mounted  halftones  in  the  black 
with  considerable  type  matter  and  the 
specimen  sheets  as  sent  you  indicate 
my  progress  from  positioning  to  the 
point  of  a  third  sheet  which  was  after 
a  bit  of  a  run  which  indicates  wear  on 
the  lighter  edges  of  the  halftones. 

/  am  using  a  normal  hard  packing 
with  manila  and  good  calendered  white 
sheets.  My  makeready  consisted  of  hand 
cut  overlays  and  one  spot  sheet.  In 
addition  to  this,  I  used  a  very  light 
underlay  on  some  of  the  halftones  which 
indicated  a  weakness  on  impression. 

The  broken  edge  and  cloudiness 
showing  through  the  highlights  appears 
to  me  to  be  a  slur  and  increasingly 
worse  as  the  job  progressed  on  the 
press.  C.  L.,  Chicago,  III. 

A  It  is  quite  evident  that  the  repro- 
ductions  of  your  halftones  are 
wax  molded  electrotypes  instead  of  lead 
or  plastic  moulded.  The  marks  which 
show  on  the  edges  of  your  large  cuts 
are  not  slurs.  They  are  distinctly  wear 
and  you  can  determine  this  by  applying 
a  strong  glass  over  these  edges  and  you 
will  find  that  the  dots  are  just  about 
simply  crushed. 

Dots  in  an  electro  made  by  the  wax 
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BEWILDERED? 

C0Ttft4^S^d  ?  Which 

non-offset  dry  spray  is  the  best 
for  yOI7?  Relax!  Just  get  IDS 
and  you’re  all  set  with  the  fin¬ 
est  in  the  world!  •  IDS  is  a  dry 
spray  —  developed  by  the  dry 
spray  pioneers  in  the  field.  • 

IDS  guarantees  —  uncondition¬ 
ally  —  expense  -  free  operation. 

•  Because  it’s  not  the  initial 
cost — it’s  upkeep  and  performance  that  count.  Leading  printers  and 
lithographers  all  over  the  world  have  proved  that  IDS  Dry  Sprays 
in  their  pressrooms  are  the  most  economical  and  best  in  the  long 
run.  •  Because  it  PREVENTS  OFFSET — no  matter  what  kind  of 
job  you  run — no  matter  what  kind  of  press  you  run  it  on — no  matter 
whether  it’s  letterpress  or  offset!  .  .  .  IDS  is  fully  protected  by  U.  S. 
Patents  No.  2,496,194  and  No.  2,339,899. 

End  confusion  —  see  IDS  for  yourself  and  be  convinced! 

IDS 

V  NO  FOG  OR  MIST.  Sprays  the  sheet — nof  the  plant. 

V  WON'T  CHANGE  COLOR  or  luster  of  ink  or  affect  the  finish  of  the  paper. 

V  MOUNTED  RIGHT  ON  YOUR  PRESS.  Uses  no  floor  space. 

V  NO  MAINTENANCE  COST.  Guaranteed  operation. 

V  FITS  YOUR  PRESS.  There  is  an  IDS  installation  designed  for  every  press — offset 
or  letterpress;  and  for  every  size,  style  and  make. 

V  PRINT  FULL  COLOR  on  coated,  Kromekote,  board  stocks,  etc. 

WRITE  OR  WIRE  TODAY  TO  THESE 
AUTHORIZED  DISTRIBUTORS: 

INTERNATIONAL  DRY  SPRAY  CORPORATION 
13  Eait  19th  St.,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 

GRAPHIC  SPECIALTY  COMPANY 
655  South  Walli  St.,  Chicogo  7,  III. 

CRAFT  PRINT  SPECIALTIES 

Room  1311,  Widenar  Bldg.,  Philodalphio  7,  Panno. 
NEW  ENGLAND  “IDS”  DISTRIBUTORS 
61  Allyn  St.,  Hertford,  Conn. 

GEORGE  R.  KELLER  INC. 

210  G  St.  Northwait,  Woihington,  D.  C. 

STONE  PRINTING  EQUIPMENT,  LTD. 

66  Frosar  Ave.,  Toronto  1,  Canada 


IDS  INSTALLATION  ON  NO.  2  KELLY 


KLUGE 


I.  Telescoping 
center  tongue. 
From  long  to 
short,  out  of  the 
way  for  make 
ready.  Ea.  $4.90 
Remittance 
with  Order 


Magazine 
sheet  separators. 
May  be  adjusted 
while  press  is 
running.  Per  pr. 
$3.S0. 

ELK  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


ELK  RIVER,  MINNESOTA 


RUBBER  PUTE  USERS  jl 

•  Write  today  for  your  ■  I 
free  booklet  —  the  Haco  \ 
Rubber  Printing  Plate  •  I 
Grinder.  It  will  s^ow  you  J 
how  to  save  time,  plates  ■ 
and  money.  J  ^ 

O.C.HANEYCO.  • 

1206  Maple  A*i.,  Las  AaEalai  19,  Cal.  ; 


AIR  FILTERS 

For  KLUGE  and 
MIEHLE  VERTICAL 

$1.90  par  pain  PrapaU  ar  0.0.0. 
KEEPS  AIRLINES  CLEAN  AND  SAVES 
PURIP  TROUBLE.  SIMPLE  TO  INSTALL; 
JUST  OUT  HOSE  AND  SLIP  IN  FILTER. 

PRESS  FILTER  COMPANY 


Atonvfortvrers  of  Kluge  Metal  Svcflen  Tips 
916  N.  Alfred  St.,  Los  Angeles  46,  Calif. 


moulded  process  come  to  a  very  fine 
point  which  is  caused  when  the  mould 
is  separated  from  the  original.  The  wax 
has  a  slight  tendency  to  adhere  to  the 
original  and  in  the  process  of  removing 
the  shell  from  the  wax  is  drawn  to  a 
fine  point. 

This  does  not  incur  in  lead  or  plastic 
moulding.  However,  when  wax  mould¬ 
ing  this  can  make  for  too  fine  a  dot  on 
top  and  this  would  permit  a  dot  to  he 
very  easily  broken  down.  In  many  cases 
we  have  found  that  the  dot  is  so  fine 
that  unless  you  use  an  abnormally  heavy 
bodied  ink,  it  is  impossible  to  hold  any 
ink  at  the  dot’s  top  due  to  its  pointed 
finish  and  the  ink  will  run  down  in  be¬ 
tween  the  dots  giving  a  clouded  effect 
which  in  many  instances  is  diagnosed 
as  a  slur. 

You  state  that  you  used  hand  cut 
overlays,  but  the  job  does  not  indicate 
a  good  overlay.  This  may  be  due  to  the 
fact  that  your  cuts  may  have  been  made 
excessively  shallow,  which  is  quite  pos¬ 
sible  and  present  when  made  from  any 
other  process  other  than  lead  or  plastic 
moulding.  In  conclusion  we  would  say 
that  work  of  this  nature  if  to  be  run 
from  reproductions  should  be  lead  or 
plastic  moulded  and  should  preferably 
be  run  from  patent  base  instead  of  using 
wood  mounts. 

Offset  Trouble  When 
Printing  on  Corrugated 

Q  Enclosing  a  print  of  two  colors 
m  on  double  kraft  lined  corrugated. 
This  work  is  being  printed  on  a  stand¬ 
ard  make  of  printer-slotter.  We  are 
trying  to  get  as  much  gloss  as  possi¬ 
ble,  but  then  we  find  we  encounter 
offset. 

J.  K.  L.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

A  Your  ink  maker  can  help  you  to 
a  great  degree.  You  are  printing 
with  rubber  plates  which  only  surface 
deposit  the  ink.  Your  board  liner  is 
only  .009  but  is  laminated  to  the  cor¬ 
rugated  medium  with  sodium  silicate 
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Good  as  its  specifications 

.he  BANTHIN  13x20 

HORIZONTAL  CYLINDER  PRESS 


•  RIGID  IMPRESSIOM 

Ont  Piece  Frame 
Weighing  1050  lbs. 
Complete  Press 
2500  Ibt.  Functional 
Weight 

No  Yield  on  Impression 
Precision  Built 

0  INK  DISTRIIUTION 

1  Ductor  Roller,  Cast 

2  Distributing  Rollers, 
Cast 

2  Steel  Riders 

0  FORM 

2  Form  Rollers,  Cast 
2  Vibrators,  Steel 
1  Auxiliary  Roller,  Cast 

0  IHK  PLATE  15"x19'/4'' 

•  DIRECT  FEED,  NO  TAPES 

0  SEPARATE  MOTORS 
Press  t  Feeder 

•  COMPLETELY  ACCESSIBLE 

•  AUTOMATIC  PRESS  STOPS 
Feeder  t  Delltery 

•  BUTTON  TYPE  CYLINDER 
GRIPPERS 

•  PILE  DELIYERY 

•  ACCURATE  REGISTER 


•  For  dependable  production  of  good 
quality  printing,  long  or  short  runs, 
more  and  more  printers  are  finding  a 
solution  to  their  needs  in  the  Banthin 
Horizontal  Cylinder  Press. 

Write  for  Additional  Information 


BANTHIN  ENGINEERING  COMPANY 

1849  Main  Street  Bridgeport  4,  Conn. 


>  GRAPHIC  ARTS  i 
'  EXPOSITION  ’ 
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Up  against  a  Brick  Wall? 

Having  trouble  with  rules  breaking 
down,  wearing  quickly,  printing 
unevenly,  and  with  pit  marks? 

Use  Stripfounders' 

■  (hand  finished) 
and  get  no  more 
"brickbats”  on 
your  printing. 


Prompt  Delivery  On 
Rules,  Leads,  Slugs 

Quick  attention  to  all  orders, 
small  or  large.  Phone  (ATIantIc 
5-3424),  requisition  or  write  todayl 

Send  for  free  wall  chart 
of  faces  in  stock  .  .  • 
and  low  prices. 

A  Good  Rule  to  Follow:  Use 

STRIPFOUNDERS 

4550  S.  Fodf  qI  Strop  I  •  ChlcoQO»  Illinois 


WEBENDORFER 


USERS  SAVE  60 


In  time  for  Washups  by  using 
I  these  simple  attachments  as  an  ac> 

to  the  Standard  Washup 
on  171/2 1 22IA  and  I4i20 
Attach  and  remova  in  sec- 
Built  to  last. 

rnivu  ,4  , 20  —  Only  S0.7S  | 

MAIL  YOUk  ODOM  TOOAY 


which  dries  glass  hard.  This  is  pointed 
out  to  you  so  you  may  advise  your  ink 
house  what  to  contend  with  and  they 
undoubtedly  will  build  you  an  ink 
with  better  penetration. 

You  should  also  consider  spray  guns 
as  used  by  the  printers.  And  you 
should  also  alter  your  method  of  han¬ 
dling  sheets  as  they  come  off  the  de¬ 
livery  board  of  the  press.  You  do  lift 
off  and  pile  flat  on  skids.  This  is  all 
right  on  average  work,  but  on  work  of 
extreme  ink  coverage  you  should  lift 
off  and  stand  the  work  on  edge.  In  an 
hour  or  so  you  can  then  pile  on  skids 
as  usual. 


Chase  Bearers 

Q  Enclosing  two  specimens  of  rule 
■  form  work  with  leaders  and  rule. 
One  shows  good  inking  on  the  type 
but  fainting  out  on  the  leader  lines. 
Rollers  are  new  and  using  ball  bearing 
roller  trucks  on  12x18  Kluge  Press. 

C.  T..  Glasford,  III. 

A  When  running  rule  or  leader 
•  work  on  platen  presses,  it  is  al¬ 
ways  advisable  to  be  equipped  with 
chase  bearers.  These  are  bearers  made 
of  right  angles  of  thin  steel  and  are 
locked  at  the  sides,  right  and  left,  of 
the  chase  outside  of  your  printing  line. 
These  are  a  stock  article,  and  are  very 
inexpensive. 

It  is  quite  true  that  you  do  have 
roller  bearer  adjustment  on  your 
Continued  on  page  134 


✓ 


/ 


Prepare  For  Inspection! 

Regular  motor  inspection  pays  off!  Prevents  breakdowns  that 
usually  occur  when  they  hurt  most.  Low-cost  Hyre  Motor  In¬ 
spection  Service — periodic  lubrication,  adjustment,  wear-check 
and  parts  replacement — keeps  motors  and  controls  “on  the 
ball.”  Rely  on  Hyre  to  prevent  production  headaches  due  to 
power  equipment  failure. 

EXCLUSIVE  DISTRIBUTORS  OF  REEVES  DRIVES 

i/l/pr  r/r/TP//*  /•/)  2320  W.  Ogden  Blvd. 

nZi\C  CLCLI  i\IL  CC/e  Chicago  8,  lllinoit 
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Pressmen  everywhere  have  been  praising  Phenoid 
for  years.  And  no  wonder! 

Phenoid  dissolves  any  ink  INSTANTLY! 

Whether  it’s  a  smudgy  halftone,  or  an  ink-en¬ 
crusted  press  part — just  a  few  drops  of  Phenoid 
does  the  trick.  Goes  to  work  instantly.  Requires 
no  hard  rubbing  or  scrubbing.  And  Pbenoid  is 
perfectly  harmless — won’t  injure  wood,  metal, 
fabrics,  or  your  bands. 


Order  from  your  dealer. 
Write  us  for  literature. 


CHtlMBIS  CHEMICU  COMPtMY,  123  ChesM  SImt,  Keinrt  S,  New  Jersey 


Vi 


GALLEY  LOCKS 
CUT  COSTS! 

Galley  End  Locks: 


INSIDE 

INSIDE 

INSIDE 

GALLEY 

PER 

GALLEY 

PER 

GALLEY 

PER 

WIDTH 

100 

WIDTH 

100  ' 

WIDTH 

100 

1 3  pica 

$  8.96 

6 14  in. 

$I1.20| 

10  in. 

$13.44 

2*4  in. 

8.96 

1  71/2  in. 

8 1/2  in. 

11.20 

10 '/i  in. 
1114  in. 

13.44 

IV2  in. 

8.96 

13.44 

15.68 

3*4  in. 

8.96 

8*4  in. 

13.44 

12  in. 

16.80 

26  3/2  pica 

11.20 

9  in. 

13.44 

12*4  in. 

20.16 

6  in. 

11.20 

!  91/2  in. 

13.44 

IS  in. 

23.52 

Galley  Side  Locks 

8  in. 

12  in. 

8.96 

13.44 

Order  By 

Inside  Oalley  Width 

• 

TEN  YEAR  GUARANTEE 


RIEHL  GALLEY  LOCK  COMPANY,  INC. 

1312  Ontario  St.,  Cleveland  13,  Ohio 
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^HERl^ 
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photo 

mechanical 

questions 


COLD  TOP 
ENAMEL 

1  COLD  TOP 
Hi  DEVELOPER 

SCHERER'S 

ROLUPINK 

YOU  ARE  NOW  ASSURED  OF  QUKK 
PROMPT  DELIVERIES  OF  GENUINE 
SCHERER'S  COLD  TOP  ENAMEL 
AND  DEVELOPER,  BEING  MANU¬ 
FACTURED  IN  OUR  NEW  MODERN 
SCIENTIFIC  UBORATORY. 

I  OBTAINABLE  FROM 
^41^  I  YOUR  LOCAL  SUPPLY 
.  I  HOUSE  Oft  ORDER 
DIRECT  FROM  •••«  I 


I  answered  by 

J.  S.  MERTLE,  F.R.P.S..  F.P.S.A. 

The  following  is  from  the  book  “Mod¬ 
ern  Photoengraving,”  and  is  reprinted 
with  permission  of  the  authors,  Louis 
Flader  and  J.  S.  Mertle,  who  also  hold 
the  copyright  on  the  book. 

Care  of  Halftone  Screens 

The  same  care  exercised  with  lenses 
should  be  given  to  ruled  (glass)  half 
tone  screens — both  are  expensive  opti 
cal  devices.  Cleaning  of  a  screen  is 
not  the  roughshod  operation  some 
photographers  consider  it  to  be;  in 
fact,  it  is  the  greatest  potential  source 
of  damage  to  screens — careless  clean 
.  ing  may  result  in  scratches  removable 
only  by  repolishing  the  damaged  glass 
surfaces.  Some  of  the  screens  sent  to 
the  Levy  concern  for  repair  are  so 
badly  scratched  that  they  seem  to  have 
been  cleaned  with  emery  cloth  or  sand 
paper! 

1  The  material  recommended  by  Levy 
for  cleaning  screens  is  well-washed 
-  silk,  but  other  soft  materials  can  be 

^  used,  such  as  lens  tissue,  a  wad  of 

^  high  grade  surgical  cotton,  or  a  good 

grease-free  chamois  skin.  The  cleaning 
medium  should  be  kept  in  a  dust-free 
box  or  container  when  not  in  use, 
"f  thereby  preventing  grit  and  other  for 
eign  matter  from  lodging  on  the  mate¬ 
rial.  Before  cleaning  (polishing)  a 
screen,  breathe  on  the  glass  surface 
I  and  employ  the  condensed  breath  as 
I  a  mild  detergent — polishing  the  dry 
I  surface  electrifies  the  glass  and  may 
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The  NEW 

KODAK  PROCESS  EKTAR  LENS 

(with  shutter)  f/iO;  12"— is  "—24"— 30"  focal  lengths 

►  the  first  process  lens  specifically  designed  for  photomechanical 
photography  .  . . 

►  fully  apochromatic  .  ,  ,  three-way  flare  control  .  .  .  with  built-in 
aperture  control  and  shutter. 


For  details,  see  your  Graphic  Arts  dealer,  or  write 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 
Graphic  Arts  Division 
Rochester  4,  N.  Y. 


NORMAL 
A.H.  PLATES 
and  FILMS 

Non-orthochromatic.  Fine 
grain  emulsion  with  a  long 
scale  of  gradation. 
Exceptional  latitude  in 
exposure.  Ideal  for  brilliant 
copy  negatives,  and 
particularly  recommended 
for  use  in  making 
photogravure  positives. 

The  Normal  A.H.  plates  are 
also  available  with  a 
matte  emulsion. 


Inquire  of  your  local  Gevaert 
distributor  or  write  direct. 


I  lit*  (;kvakkt  coMr  vNY 
(»r  a>ieri(:a,  '\nv. 

t2.t  W  I  ST  STRKKI 

M:W  YORK  19,  N.  Y. 

IN  Crvaert  Manaital 

lorontfi,  Ontario 


attract  more  atmospheric  dust  than  is 
removed  by  polishing.  Do  not  use 
rouge,  whiling  or  other  abrasives  on 
halftone  screens — they  may  introduce 
ugly  scratches  in  the  soft  glass  of 
which  the  screen  is  made. 

Should  the  screen  be  very  dirty  or 
greasy,  a  little  dilute  ammonia  can 
serve  as  a  detergent,  or  a  mixture  of 
equal  parts  of  acetic  acid  (28%)  and 
absolute  alcohol.  Pour  a  few  drops  on 
the  screen  and  distribute  with  a  wad 
of  cotton,  then  rub  dry  with  a  lint-free 
linen  rag  and  finish  polishing  with  silk 
or  chamois  skin.  Make  certain  that 
none  of  the  alcohol  mixture  reaches 
the  edges  of  the  screen:  it  may  pene¬ 
trate  the  edges  and  creep  up  between 
the  cemented  plates  by  capillary  at¬ 
traction,  the  alcohol  acting  as  a  sol¬ 
vent  of  the  balsam  used  for  cementing 
the  screen. 

With  the  wet  collodion  process  the 
halftone  screen  sometimes  becomes 
spotted  with  metallic  stains  caused  by 
drops  of  silver  nitrate  solution  lodg¬ 
ing  on  the  coverglass.  Such  spots  can 
be  removed  with  a  soft  piece  of  well- 
washed  linen  moistened  with  a  mixture 
of  nitric  acid  diluted  with  twice  its 
volume  of  water.  On  removal  of  the 
stains,  the  screen  should  be  wiped 
with  a  rag  moistened  with  dilute  am¬ 
monia,  then  polished  dry  with  a  silk 
or  linen  rag. 

The  wet  collodion  process  also  in¬ 
troduces  another  formation  on  half¬ 
tone  screens— so-called  screen  sweat, 
or  a  film  of  moisture  on  the  coverglass 
of  the  screen.  This  is  due  to  water 
vapor  condensing  on  the  screen  from 
the  moist  siuTace  of  the  collodion 
plate,  the  condensation  occurring  be¬ 
cause  the  temperature  of  the  plate  is 
higher  than  that  of  the  screen  surface. 
Screen  sweat  has  an  effect  on  the  half¬ 
tone  negative  similar  to  that  of  exces¬ 
sive  screen  distance;  it  usually  shows 
itself  by  blocked  up  dot  formations  in 
the  highlight  areas  of  the  image, 
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Ch  GITI  CO 

fILMS  CARBON  TISSUE  CAMERAS  DARKROOM  EQUIPMENT 

stripping  EQUIPMENT  SENSITIZING  EQUIPMENT  PRINTING  EQUIPMENT 
developing  EQUIPMENT  ^CHING  EQUIPMENT  J  CHEMICALS 


TOOLS  AND  SUPPLIES 


PHOTO-MECHANICAL 

EQUIPMENT 

AND 

SUPPLIES 


CHEMCO  LEVER  CONTROL  ETCHING  MACHINE 


% 


LOOK  AT  fTS  CONSTRUCTfON;  Inside  and  ou;,  every 
metal  port  is  heavy  Chromium-Nickel  (Stoinless)  Steel 
.  .  .  even  the  fan!  The  body  of  the  machine  it  formed 
of  large  sheets,  resulting  in  few  joints  .  .  .  and  all  of 
these  are  welded.  Advontoges?  Extro  long  life  . .  .  com¬ 
plete  proofing  against  nitric  acid  .  .  .  ond  easy  heat 
dissipation  meons  lower  bath  temperatures  and  for  /ess 
acid  evoporatfon. 

LOOK  AT  ITS  CONVENffNCE:  Sliding  plate  holder 
. . .  lever  controlled  ocid  spray  baffle.  Baffle  drops  over 
poddle  wheels  when  lever  is  advonced  so  thot  plates 
may  be  inserted  or  removed  with  poddle  wheel  in  full 
operation.  A  multiple  blode  paddle  wheel  drives  the 
acid  sproy  with  sufficient  force  to  clean  the  plate  so 
that  a  minimum  of  brushing  is  required.  These  Chemco 
advontoges  mean  faster  etching  with  less  fatigue  and 
/ess  nuisonces  to  operotors. 

To  keep  the  shop  free  from  onnoying  and  unheolthy 
acid  fumes,  o  built-in  high  speed  ventMoting  fan  is  pro¬ 
vided.  driven  by  a  separate  motor. 


E  X  H  t  B  I  I  O  R 


GRAPHIC  ARTS 
EXPOSITION 


CMICS&O  SiPTIMBIR  11-23  19^0 


CHEMCO  PHOTOPRODUCTS  COMPANY,  INC. 


FACTORY 

AND 

GENERAL  OFFICES 
GLEN  COVE, 
NEW  YORK 


New  Yerk,  Chicoge,  Detroit, 

New  Orleens,  Boeten.  Atlenie,  Dollos 


Aame _ 

AdUUeii _ 

GU4f _ 


THE  AUGUSTINE 
PUTE  MAKERS  SAW 


— for  those  flush  mounted 
halftones  and  general  saw¬ 
ing  requirements. 

Write  for  circular 

E.  E.  AUGUSTINE 

MARSHALLTOWN,  IOWA 


ZINC  AND  ALUMINUM  PLATES 

Multilith 

Zinc  30c  Aluminum  26c 

Davidson 

Zinc  32c  Aluminum  28c 

Any  Quantity 
Every  plate  sold  with  a 
money  back  guarantee 
IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 

POTOMAC  PRODUCTS  CORP. 

1122  I9U)  St.  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 
Tel.  NATIONAL  6344 
Orders  under  $25.00  add  10% 

Orders  over  $100.00  we  pay  freight 


FILM  •  DRY  PLATES 
•  LENSES  • 
PHOTO  CHEMICALS 
CONTACT  SCREENS 

and  accessories  for  the 
CAMERA  and  DARKROOM 

K.  SCHLANGER 

333  W.  Van  Suren  St.,  Chicago  7,  III. 
WEbster  9-7S40 


though  in  severe  cases  it  can  take  the 
appearance  of  a  uniform  fog,  perhaps 
indiscernible  to  the  eye  in  the  devel¬ 
oped  negative,  but  intensifying  to  al¬ 
most  complete  opacity  during  chemical 
treatment  of  the  collodion  image. 

An  old  dodge  to  prevent  screen 
sweat  is  to  warm  the  screen  over  a 
gasflame  before  the  halftone  exposure, 
but  this  dangerous  procedure  is  not 
recommended — the  heat  may  soften  the 
cement,  and  uneven  heating  may  cause 
unequal  expansion  of  the  glass  plates, 
with  splitting  or  cracking  of  the  screen 
a  contingent  possibility.  The  easiest 
way  to  prevent  screen  sweat  is  to  rub 
the  glass  surface  of  the  screen  with 
one  of  the  preparations  sold  by  opti¬ 
cians  for  preventing  condensation  of 
moisture  on  spectacles  during  cold 
weather.  A  very  small  quantity  will 
suffice  for  the  purpose — rub  it  over  the 
screen  with  a  linen  rag,  then  carefully 
polish  with  a  dry  cloth  to  produce  a 
clean  surface. 

~1  Beginning  of  Capital  Letters 

ONE  of  the  earliest  writing  practices 
was  to  make  all  letters  in  the  form 
of  capitals.  This  type  of  writing  remained 
in  general  use  until  the  6th  century,  but 
the  shapes  of  the  letters  changed  from 
century  to  century  and  from  scribe  to 
scribe,  here  a  little  and  there  a  little. 

For  the  purpose  of  writing  more 
quickly  and  also  to  save  space  some 
scribes  began  to  reduce  the  size  of  the 
letters,  to  run  them  together,  to  round 
^  off  some  of  the  characters,  and  also  to 
’  write  them  in  a  natural  slanting  direc¬ 
tion.  From  the  4th  to  the  8th  century 
there  was  a  gradually  increasing  tendency 
to  make  more  and  more  lower  case  or 
small  letters. 

About  the  end  of  this  period  a  style 
of  writing  was  evolved  in  which  the 
capital  letters  disappeared  except  for  the 
beginning  of  sentences,  for  paragraphs, 
and  for  special  words  to  be  emphasized. 
/  — David  T.  Armstrong 
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(MICROS 11-23  MSP 


FREE  TRIAL 
OFFER! 
Send  coupon 
today. 


STRORG  ELECTRIC  CORPORATIOR 

^  CITY  PARK  AVENUE  TOLEDO  t  OHIO 

(  )  I  wish  to  Uko  advontag*  your  FREE  trial  otfar  on 
Grafarc  Printing  Lamps  without  obligation  to  purchaao. 

(  )  Ploase  sand  froo  lltoratura  and  prkos  on  Grafarc  Lamps. 


i\  GRAPHIC  ARTS 
*  EXPOSITION 
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F.  B.  REDINGTON  CO 

no  SOUTH  SANGAMON  ST. 
CHICAGO  7,  ILL. 


k  TfUicAuiC 


Watchdog 


Production 


answered  by 

WILLIAM  HERMAN  UCHTER 


Making  Your  Own  Special 
Seven  Wheel  Machines 

QThe  specifications  on  our  job  call 
•  for  six,  7-wheel  machines  with 
letter  wheels  after  the  number.  Now, 
our  problem  is,  how  can  we  insert 
these  letter  wheels  in  front  of  the 
figures,  as  usually  they  are  placed  at 
the  end  of  the  machine,  and  when  do¬ 
ing  it  this  way,  we  have  only  to  re¬ 
move  the  end  wheel.  Do  we  have  to 
purchase  special  machines,  or  can  we 
use  our  six  machines  making  the  nec¬ 
essary  changes,  and  if  so  would  this 
be  the  most  economical  method?  An¬ 
other  question  is,  how  many  letters 
would  we  need,  since  we  are  going  to 
run  the  job  three  on?  In  other  words, 
two  machines  should  number  and  have 
the  letter  A,  two  with  B’s,  etc. 

C.  L.  P.,  Canton,  0. 

A  You  can  use  your  six  7-wheel 
machines  and  equip  them  with 
letter  wheels.  This  would  be  the  cheap¬ 
est  way  out.  Changes  in  the  actuating 
pawl  and  transposition  of  the  unit 
b  pawl  and  one  tens  pawl  will  have  to 
be  made,  plus  the  breaking  off  of  the 
first  tooth  on  the  right  end  of  the 
comb  spring.  The  actuating  pawl  must 
be  moved  to  the  left  to  fit  between  the 
unit  wheel  and  the  letter  wheel.  The 

I  tens  wheel  retaining  pawl  will  have  to 
be  equipped  with  a  retaining  pawl 
spring  to  hold  it  in  place.  You  will 
need  three  sets  of  letter  wheels  or  a 
total  of  nine  wheels.  Three  letter 
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chines,  shears,  sheeting 
machines,  proof  presses, 
etc. 


Whether  yi)ur  cylinder  or  platen  press  is  large  or 
small  increase  its  earning  power  with  a  Bar-Plate 
hardened  steel  diecutting  jacket.  You  can  print — 
then  diecut  on  one  press  converting  its  idle  time 
into  working  time.  Turn  out  a  faster  job  with 
‘greater  profits — take  that  diecutting  job  you  have 
had  to  turn  away.  Diecutting  with  your  present 
'ecjuipment  in  conjunction  with  a  Bar-Plate  jacket 
means  new  business.  No  irritating  delays  convert¬ 
ing  a  press — fits  like  a  top-sheet — increases  pro¬ 
duction  and  lowers  overhead.  Requires  only  a  few 
minutes  to  install  or  remove — quick  and  easy  to 
use — simple  make  ready.  A  Bar-Plate  jacket  will 
not  only  make  more  dollars  and  increase  your  bus¬ 
iness  but  will  also  increase  the  value  of  your  serv¬ 
ice  to  your  customers. 


Bar-Plate  cylinder  jackets  are 
precision  made  of  hardened 
steel  CO  accurately  fit  the  cyl¬ 
inder.  No  clips,  screws,  drillinc 
or  press  alterations  required. 


The  "Clicker”  jacket  has  all 
the  qualities  of  the  Bar-Plate 
jacket  but  is  designed  to  click 
onto  your  automatic  or  hand 
fed  C  &  P  or  Kluge  platen 
press.  Does  not  require  drill¬ 
ing  of  the  platen. 

8x12  S16.00,  10x15  S19.00, 
12  X  18  $22.00,  14  X  22  $35.00. 


Vertical  V. 36-15 
Vertical  V-50  . . 

Horizontal  . 

Little  Ciiant  No.  ■ 
Little  (iiant  No. 
No.  -1  Miehle  .  . 
No.  3  Miehle  .  . 
No.  2  Miehle  .  . 


This  plate  is  manufactured  to 
fit  all  platen  presses  and  is  an 
orthotfox  plate  of  heavy  hard¬ 
ened  steel  drilled  to  fit  your 
present  setup. 


Consult  us  on  your  diecutting  retfuirements.  Spe¬ 
cial  purpose  steel  for  the  Graphic  Arts  industry, 

Jackets  available  to  Canadian  printers  from 
Toronto  Type  Foundry  Company,  Ltd. 

120  Wellington  Street  West,  Toronto,  Canada. 


No.  1  Miehle . $150.00 

Premier  25x38  . $125.00 

Kelly  B . $  50.00 

Kelly  C  . $  55.00 

Kelly  No.  I  . $  65.00 

Kelly  No.  2  . $  75.00 

Miller  High  Speed . $  45.00 

Miller  Simplex  . $  60.00 

Miller  Major . $125.00 

Prices  on  request  for  other  Makes 


MANUF/lcruniNG  CO. 

2  East  Pearl  Street,  New  Haven  13,  Conn, 


NOW- GET  YOUR  NUMBERING  MACHINES 

&SL  CLEAN 


WITH 

ANCHOR'S 
NUMBERING 
MACHINE 
CLEANER 
NO.  9091 


N^STICKING,  DRAGGING, 
JUMPING,  NEEDLESS  REPAIRS! 

Penelrolm,  diuolvet  all  hard  imbaddod  dirt 
and  inki  Yaur  machinat  will  look  and  work 
like  nowl 

nr  AT  OUR  RISKI — $1.75  Qt - $5  Gal. 

DEALER  FOB,  BKLYN.,  N.Y. 
INQUIRIES  Ordar  from  your 
INVITED  dealer  or  from: 


ANCHOR  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Inc. 

SOluriONS  fOf  PftNrMS  PtOSLfMS 
«29  BERGEN  ST.,  BROOKLYN  16,  N.  Y.,  MAIn  2-90B4 


AMERICAN  STANDARD 


ANY  SPEED— ANY  PRESS 


AT  ALL  DEALERS 


AMERICAN  NUMBERING  MACHINE  CO. 
ATLANTIC  AND  SHEPHERD  AVENUES 
BROOKLYN  8.  NEW  YORK 
BRANCH-105  W.  MADISON  ST. . CHICAGO  2.ILL. 


wheels  make  one  complete  alphabet. 
After  running  the  first  series  of  letters, 
the  letter  wheels  have  to  be  replaced 
with  the  next  letter  wheel  in  order  to 
continue  the  alphabet,  or  you  can  pur- 
cha^se  only  two  sets  of  letter  wheels  and 
arrange  your  numbering  to  save  on 
the  cost  of  the  extra  set  of  wheels. 


Lockup  of  Machines 

QIs  it  correct  that  a  numbering 
m  machine  will  not  work  if  it  is 
locked-up  so  that  the  plunger  hits  the 
cylinder  on  impression?  This  is  the 
first  time  that  I  have  heard  of  this  and 
can’t  understand  why  it  will  work  in 
every  other  position  but  that  men¬ 
tioned  above.  Since  we  are  contem¬ 
plating  the  purchase  of  a  cylinder 
press  and  going  in  for  special  num¬ 
bering  work,  this  information  will  be 
greatly  appreciated. 

M.  P.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

A  That  is  correct.  Machines  can  be 
locked-up  any  way  except  with 
the  plunger  hitting  the  cylinder  first. 
The  reason  for  this  is,  that  when  the 
cylinder  moves  away  from  the  plunger, 
the  sheet  prints  with  a  half  impression 
of  the  unit  figure.  The  cylinder  must 
come  into  contact  parallel  with  the 
numbering  machine;  or,  if  at  right 
angles,  it  must  strike  the  figures  first 
before  depression  of  the  plunger 
changes  or  begins  to  move  the  figures 
or  wheels.  This  is  the  same  on  Vertical 


“Cipher  Trouble” 

Two  Holes  in  Shaft 

Ql  dismantled  a  numbering  ma- 
e  chine  the  other  day  and  found 
two  holes  in  the  shaft,  one  at  each 
end  of  the  circumference  of  the  shaft, 
where  the  shaft  screw  fits.  W hat  is  the 
purpose  of  this?  I  noticed  that  after  I 
put  the  machine  together  again,  I 
Continued  on  page  126 
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UNIVERSAL  SAW 


Hare  capacity  than  separate  units,  yet  costs 
less.  More  precision— Mere  profits 

Complete  Composing  Room  and  Plate 
Precisioning  Machine 

•  Table  sixe  27x36" 

•  Jig  throat  capacity  24" 

•  Precision  Router-Planer  unit 

•  Three  motors,  no  belts  to  change. 
Simply  flip  a  switch  to  go  from  one 
operation  to  another.  No  mechani¬ 
cal  changes. 

•  Less  floor  area  than  separate  units 

•  Designed  By  Printers  for  Printers 

•  Exclusive  Patented  Features 


Mortisingl  Routing!  Ploningl  Sow-Trimmingl 
Miteringl  Slug  Cuttingl  You  con  do  them  oil  on 
your  Electromotic  Sow. 


Just  o  few  of  the  users — U.  S.  Government,  W.  F. 
Hall,  Evereody  lobel,  Merck  and  Company,  Western 


Tablet  &  Stationery,  Government  of  Pakistan,  General  Printing  Corporation,  Princeton 


Publishing  Company.  Large  or  small  around  the  globe  it  cuts  costs  for  oil. 


J.  A.  RICHARDS  CO.  KALAMAZOO  60F,  MICH. 

DEALERS  IN  ALL  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 
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for  fine  stencils  in  the 

SILK  SCREEN  PROCESS 

KORN’S 
LIQUID 
TUSCHE 
<wNe.  1,2  and  3 
CRAYONS 
and  PENCILS 

Samples  and  Price  List  on  Request 

WM.  KORN,  Inc. 

260  Wait  Straal.  Naw  York  13,  N.  T. 


SCREEN  H 
PROCESS 
PRINTERS 

Write  for 

FREE  COPY 

of  the  Ulano  SQUEEGEE,  and  literature  on 
items  we  manufactiue  for  you.  Your  name  on 
your  letterhead  will  do. 

ULANO  PRODUCTS  CO. 

610  DEAN  ST.,  O,  BROOKLYN  17,  N.  Y. 


MAILING  TUBES 

of  every  description 

Samples  and  Prices  on  Request 

CHICAGO  MAILING  TUBE  CO. 

1042  Vernon  Park  Place 
Chicago  7,  III.  •  SEeley  3-4050 


Silk  Screen 
Questions 


g! 

1 


answered  by 
J.  L  BIEGELQSEN 

Color  Charts 

QAre  there  any  reliable  color 
.  charts  showing  the  results  of 
colors  produced  by  overlapping?  W e 
want  to  make  greater  use  of  transpar¬ 
ent  silk-screen  colors  but  as  beginners 
we  find  it  difficult  to  predict  the  re¬ 
sults  of  transparent  colors  printed  over 
other  colors. 

L.  R.,  Cleveland,  0. 

A  Some  of  the  larger  paint  com- 
m  panies  have  rather  intricate  charts 
t  which  they  distribute  to  select  cus¬ 
tomers.  These  charts  are  very  expensive 
^  to  produce  and,  therefore,  are  distrib- 
^  uted  with  discretion.  The  charts  are 
^  helpful  but  do  not  completely  eliminate 
guesswork.  There  are  many  factors 
which  determine  the  final  results: 

1.  The  degree  of  transparency:  The 
TO  more  base  you  put  into  the  color,  the 
Ml  more  transparent  it  becomes. 

2.  The  squeegee :  The  softer  the  rub¬ 
ber,  the  greater  the  amount  of  paint  it 
Y.  deposits.  The  same  paint  will  appear 
“  much  darker  with  a  soft  rubber  squee¬ 
gee  than  with  a  hard,  sharp-edged 
squeegee.  Not  only  that — but  as  the 
printing  continues,  the  squeegee  wears 
off  with  a  consequent  change  in  color 
value  of  the  paint. 

3.  The  pressure  of  the  squeegee :  The 
same  paint  and  squeegee  may  produce 
different  results  with  different  opera¬ 
tors.  A  hard  scrape  deposits  a  thin 
layer  of  paint  resulting  in  greater  trans¬ 
parency. 

•  4.  The  mesh  of  the  silk:  A  large- 
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"Prior  to  the  installation  of  the  Southworth  4 
on  some  stocks,  to  put  our  largest  sheets  t] 
to  press  time  saved  on  makereadies  and  < 
condition  smaller  sheets."  Forrest  D.  Cool 


U 

iTA 

^  "We  have  found  that  paper  of  impropei 
this  machine,  has  run  with  practical  eh 
and  tight  edges."  W.  A.  Goldsmith, 


^  "We  have  three  Southworth  Simplex  i 
results  obtained  through  their  use  ar 
United  States  Printing  <5  Lithogrc 


Each  year  more  and  more  lithograph( 
this  equipment  in  the  production  of  in 
last  year,  more  Southworth  Paper  Co 
•  Follow  the  lead  of  the  leaders! 
and  see  the  profits  it  will  make  for  yc 


Write,  Wire  or 


GRAIi 

SOUTHWOR 

"50  Years  Of  i 

30  WARREN  AVE.  } 
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meshed  silk  screen  such  as  a  #10  will 
aUow  a  greater  penetration  of  paint 
than  a  fine  mesh  such  as  a  #14. 

5.  The  finish  and  surface  of  the 
stock  influences  the  degree  of  trans¬ 
parency.  All  other  conditions  remaining 
equal'  different  transparencies  will  re¬ 
sult  when  the  printing  is  done  on  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  stocks. 

So  you  see,  no  color  chart,  no  matter 
how  all-inclusive,  is  100%  reliable. 
There  are  too  many  factors  that  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  final  result.  There  is  an 
advantage  if  you  make  your  own  color 
chart  for  your  own  personal  reference. 
Then,  at  least,  you  have  all  the  condi¬ 
tions  under  which  the  chart  was  printed 
and  you  will  be  able  to  make  allow¬ 
ances  for  differences  when  using  the 
chart  as  a  reference  for  your  own  work. 

“Blackboard”  Paints 

QlFe  want  to  design  a  dealer-aid 
■  display  in  the  shape  of  a  childfs 
slate  blackboard.  This  would  carry  a 
printed  message  and  would  also  allow 
space  for  a  daily  special  and  price  to  be 
chalked  in  by  the  dealer.  This  “slate” 
should  be  able  to  take  chalk  nicely  yet 
offer  no  difficulty  in  wiping  it  off  to 
make  room  for  another  “special.”  Is 
there  any  special  paint  that  can  be  used 
for  the  purpose  of  painting  this  “slate” 
board? 

G.  A.  V.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

A  Yes.  The  larger  paint  firms  do 
have  a  special  ‘’blackboard”  paint. 
This  is  a  dull  mat  black  and  has  a 
slightly  abrasive  surface  or  “tooth”  for 
the  chalk  writing.  If  your  dealer  has  no 
such  special  paint,  then  practically  any 
stock  paint  will  do.  Be  sure  that  you 
do  not  mix  in  any  slow-drying  varnish. 
A  dull  finish  is  desired.  To  get  the 
abrasive  surface,  use  a  coarse  mesh,  say 
a  #8  or  #10.  If  a  finer  “tooth”  is  re¬ 
quired,  a  #12  or  #14  mesh  is  better. 


If  you  have  a  silk-screen  question  or  prob¬ 
lem,  send  it  in  to  GAM  for  advice  and 
information. 
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CARBON  INTERLEAVING  MACHINE 

^  any 

Writ*  for  complete  informetion. 

NED  EN6LAN0  DUPLICATING  CO.,  INC.,  212  Essex  St..  Boston  11,  Hassr 

Netional  and  Export  Distributors 


BRIGHTWOOD  4" 

With  Collapser  Air  Suction 
Feed,  A.C.  Variable  Speed 


INTERNATIONAL  GLUER 
MODEL  R.  U. 


BOTH  ITEMS  AT  PRICES 
CONSIDERED  SACRIFICIAL 

J.  GUS  LIEBENOW 


1624  S.  CLINTON  ST..  CHICAGO  16,  III. 

HAVE  YOU  SEEN  ONE  OF  OUR 
CONVERTED  MIEHLES?  THERE 
IS  ONE  IN  YOUR  VICINITY 
.  .  .  YOU  CAN  SEE  IT 


GENERAL  PRINTING 

by  Cfeefon  and  Pitkin 
AN  OUTSTANDING  TEXTBOOK 
ON  BASIC  PRINTING 
$2.10  plus  2Sc  for  package  and  handling 

THE  GRAPHIC  ARTS  MONTHLY 

608  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago  5,  III. 


lO — 

**^»«**wr 


Send  today  for  your  ^ 
free  copy  of  “10 
Ways  to  Avoid  Off¬ 
set."  It'8  filled  with 
helpful  hints  on  how 
to  whip  that  prlnt- 
ine  buRaboo— -offset. 


E.  J.  KELLY  COMPANY 
Division  Sun  Chemlcol  Corporation 
1832  N.  pitcher  St.,  Kolomatoo  13,  Mich. 


Folding 

Box 

Questions 


answered  by 
ROGER  C.  DICKEY 


How  to  Figure 
Production  Speed 

QR.  B.,  New  York,  requests  data 
•  on  methods  used  for  determining 
production  speeds  on  automatic  fold¬ 
ing  box  machines. 

A  As  a  general  rule  box  machine 
Al.  manufacturers  give  the  speed  of 
the  machine  in  belt  feet  per  minute  in 
the  case  of  untimed  gluers,  and  in  the 
case  of  timed  machines,  such  as  win¬ 
dow  applying  machines  and  collapsible 
1  box  making  machines,  in  r.p.m.  R.  B., 
is,  no  doubt,  an  estimator  and  wants 
to  know  how  long  it  will  take  to  com¬ 
plete  a  given  run  on  a  gluing  machine. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  every 
job  presents  a  different  problem.  For 
example  some  of  the  variables  in¬ 
volved  are:  size  of  blank,  caliper  of 
J  stock,  type  of  stock,  type  of  printing, 
i.e.,  varnish,  gloss,  multi-color,  etc. 
Past  experience  is  by  far  the  best  and 
perhaps  the  only  yardstick  in  estimat¬ 
ing  a  job.  However,  here  are  a  few 
tips  which  may  be  of  help  to  R.  B. 
A  new  untimed,  straight  line  gluing 
machine  has  a  maximum  potential  belt 
speed  of  1200  linear  belt  feet  per 
minute.  It  is  apparent  to  the  experi¬ 
enced  estimator  that  the  machine  can¬ 
not  operate  at  top  speed  because  of 
the  inability  of  the  stacker  attendants 
to  care  for  the  finished  product.  There¬ 
fore  the  machine  must  be  operated  at 
.  a  speed  where  the  finished  product 
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MERCURY 

PRODUCTS 


Tour  business,  like  ours,  pays  off  on  results.  That  is 
why  soles  of  Mercury  rollers  and  blankets  ore 
constantly  increasing — ond  why  users  of  Mercury 
products  agree  that  their  superior  quality  pays. 


FOR  ALL  GRAPHIC  ARTS  PROCESSES 


RHP  D  ROLLER  COmPRnV 


\  T 

D.  M.  RAPPORT,  Pre«.  Fed«rol  at  J6th  Slr««t  CHICAGO  I6 

-  — 
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add  new  profits 

Give  your  Jobs  that  million  dollar 
appearance  with  GLAZON  PLAS¬ 
TIC  COATING.  It  looks  and  feels 
like  acetate  lamination  but  at  less 
than  half  the  cost. 

We  do  the  work  .  .  .  you  collect  the 
profits.  We  apply  this  new  profit- 
maker  to  your  Boxwraps.  Labels, 
Covers  and  Display  Advertising. 

Produced  first  and  best  by 
Midwest’s  leading  Finisher 

■  VARNISHING 

■  LACQUERING 

■  all  LIQUID  COATINGS 

Samplut  mnd  quotatlong  on  Reqa0Mt 

PAPER  CONVERTING  t  FINISHING  CO. 

118  North  Ada  St.,  Chicago  7,  III. 
Phone  HAymarfcet  I  -7904 


CATALOG  AND  PRICC  LIST 

Now  EllinKBWurlh  |>reiiriil«  a  new  ralalun  of 
their  ramplete  line  of  attraetive  and  |M>piilar 
Diio-lana  laMtae  LeafCovera.  the  original  cover 
with  huilt-in  faalenera.  Inchnien  mock  cover,. 
H|iecial  cover,,  itchool  aoppliea,  clip  folder,;  aliH> 
farilitiea  for  priming,  ataniping.  enilH>„ing  and 
decorating.  Sample,  of  atcM-k  and  cohtr  awalclie, 
make  thia  catalog  practical  for  ijiwr,  and 
anppliera. 


can  be  cared  for  economically.  Let’s 
assume  this  to  be  800  linear  belt  feet 
per  minute.  Here  is  a  good  formula: 

1 — Convert  belt  feet  per  minute  to 
inches. 

•2 — Measure  length  of  blank  at  feed¬ 
ing  point  and  add  one  inch  for  spac¬ 
ing  in  machine. 

3 —  Divide  (2)  into  (1)  for  theoreti¬ 
cal  production. 

4- — Take  75  or  80%  of  theoretical 
production  for  practical  production. 

If  the  machine  is  to  run  at  800  linear 
feet  per  minute  on  a  blank  5"  long  at 
the  feeding  point: 

1 —  800  feet  converted  into  inches  = 
9600  inches. 

2 —  Length  of  blank  5"  plus  1"  for 
spacing  =  6  inches. 

3 —  Divide  6  into  9600  =  1600  boxes 
per  minute  theoretical  production. 

4 —  75%  =  1200  boxes  per  minute 
actual  production. 

As  the  length  of  the  blank  increases 
production  decreases.  Thus  a  box  blank 
11"  long  (11"  -t-  1"  =  12")  at  the 
same  belt  speed  gives  a  theoretical 
production  or  800  boxes  per  minute  or 
560  actual  production. 

On  timed  machines,  where  the 
r.p.m.  is  300  per  minute  it  is  advisable 
to  take  approximately  75%  of  that 
figure  for  actual  production  or  225 
per  minute  actual  production.  The  effi¬ 
ciency  factor  can  be  determined  only 
by  experience,  the  skill  of  the  opera¬ 
tors  and  their  familiarity  with  the 
equipment. 

The  old  Ma.stcr>  did  a  tine  job  with 
but  one  series  of  type,  its  component 
italics  and  small  caps  (they  did  mainly 
book  and  proclamation  printing).  But 
this  seems  rather  pale  for  the  necessides 
and  tempo  of  the  present  day.  Aldus  set 
an  entire  book  in  italics,  but  then  he 
wasn’t  selling  commercial  gadgets  or 
modern  commodities. 

Paul  0.  Ciesey 
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ca  P  O  W  D  I 


E  R 

SPRAY  UNITS 


POSITIVELY  ELIMINATE  OFFSH 

at  lent  Offset  can  absolutely  be  pre- 
vented  easily  and  economically. 
Operates  from  surplus  air  pressure  furnished  by 
the  press  or  from  separate  air  supply,  or  convert 
your  old  wet  spray  gun  into  an  efficient  powder 
g««  NOW. 

Available  complete  in  packaged  form  with  full 
instructions  for  attaching. 

MIEHLE  VERTICAL.  All  Mtdels . Si3.S0 

KLUGE  and  KLUGE  FEEDERS  on  CtP  Presses . 59.50 

MULTILITHS,  Model  1250 . (3.50 

DAVIOSOMS  . (3.50 

EASV-FLO  POWDER  (5  lb.  cartons) . per  lb.  .45 

Complete  information  on  prices  and  installation 
for  other  presses,  including  large  cylinders  and 
offset  presses,  provided  separate  air  supply  is 
available,  will  be  furnished  upon  request.  Spray 
units  can  usually  be  operated  simultaneously  on 
two  small  presses  from  the  motor  and  tank  of  one 
old  spray  gun. 

EASY-FLO  IS  THE  MODERN,  EFFICIENT  METHOD  OF 
ABSOLUTiLY  preventing  OFFSET  WITHOUT  WASTE  OR 
TROUBLE  OF  WET  SPRAY  GUNS. 

DISTRIBUTORS 


Apex  Printing  Machinery  Co.,  Inc. 

209  Wooster  Street  .  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Davidson  Sales  &  Service  Agency 
809  Baltimore  Avenue  .  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Graphic  Arts  Equipment  Company 
127  W.  Harrison  ....  Chicago,  Ill. 

R.  W.  Hartnett  Company 
1025-27  Cherry  St.  .  .  Philadelphia,  Penn. 

Ed  Ottsman  &  Sons 

536  Sansome  Street  .  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Turner  Printing  Machinery,  Inc. 

732  Sherman  Street  .  .  .  Chicago,  Ill. 

2630  Payne  Avenue  .  .  Cleveland,  O. 

500  West  Congress  St.  .  .  Detroit,  Mich. 

Universal  Printers’  Roller  Co. 

2640  Ferry  Park  ....  Detroit,  Mich. 


Distributorships  available.  Dealers  wanted  everywhere. 
Here  is  an  excellent  opportunity  for  machinists  and  small 
supply  men  to  make  good  money  as  sub-agents. 

EASY-FLO  SPRAY  COMPANY 

544  WEST  COLORADO  •  GLENDALE  4.  CALIF, 
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PAPER  JOGGERS 


Do  a  Better  Job 
10  Times  faster 
WRITE  FOR  LITERATURE 


SYNTRON  CO. 

579  Lexington,  Homer  City  Po 


WE*LL  PAY  MORE 

AND  PAY  CASH  FOR  YOUR 

MILLER  MAJOR 


Let  us  worry  about  Kettin^  press 
out  of  your  plant.  We’ll  buy  it 
“as  is,  where  is” — you  guarantee 
nothing.  Must  be  4-track  Miller 
Major.  References  gladly  given. 

Phone  or  wire  collect. 


JOURNAL  PUBLISHING  CO. 

211  N.  STATE  WASECA,  MINN. 


free 

Trial  Offer 


Save  On  Maintenance  Expense 

See  how  quickly  ACE  Portable  Electric 
Blower  cleans  linotypes,  folders,  presses, 
motors.  Vacuums  and  sprays  too!  Write 
today  for  additional  information. 

The  ACE  Co.,  Ocala  2,  Florida  , 


Material  to  Fill  Corners 

0  0*7  F.  H.  D.  wants  to  know  where 
I  .  he  can  obtain  a  liquid  or  paste 


to  be  used  in  filling  up  the  joined 
corners  of  mitered  boxes  to  eliminate 
the  white  spaces. 


Walbert  Envelope  Press 
OOQ  H.  F.  H.  would  like  to  know 
«3^0.  where  he  can  obtain  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  the  Walbert  envelope 
printing  press. 


Hand  Stitching  Machine 

QQQ  J.  H.  McC.  wants  to  know  who 
manufactures  a  small  table 
model,  hand  operated  stapling  machine 
which  will  do  saddle  stitching. 


Theatrical  Program  Covers 
OO A  D.  D.  F.  wants  to  know  what 
OOU.firm  can  supply  him  with 
theater  program  covers  in  various  sizes 
and  colors. 


Strip  Matches 

OO  1  W.  E.  A.  wants  to  know  where 
00  1 .  he  can  obtain  strips  of  matches 


001  .  he  can  obtain  strips  of  matches 
so  that  he  can  make  up  his  own  match 
books. 


Beacon  Company 


QOO  R.  M.  W.  is  looking  for  the 
00^.  address  of  the  Beacon  Com- 


OO^.  address  of  the  Beacon  Com¬ 
pany.  This  firm  makes  plastic  calendar 
backs  and  novelties. 


Stock  Garage  Form  Plates 
OQO  C.  L.  H.  writes:  “W'here  can 
000.  I  buy  stock  plates  to  print 


OOO.  I  buy  stock  plates  to  print 
garage  forms?  The  form  I  have  in 
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General  Binding 
Corporation,  Dept.OAM-5 

110  W.  Belmont  Avenue 
^  ^hicogo  14,  Illinois 


Company.  __  _ 


Addross _ 

City-  _ _ Zone _ State - - 


wep?. 

tee  your  new  free 
Bulletin  No.  1700  describing  your  new  low-cost 
GBC  plastic  binding  equipment ...  also  2  handy 
memo  books  bound  this  modern  way.  Tell  me  how 
I  can  try  out  this  equipment  in  my  own  shop. 


Q  SUPER 

REGAL 

AUTOAAATIC 
^  ROLL  FEED 

. .  Leaf 

$79.50  ready 

f.o.B.  F«ctory _ fo  Operate  I  i 

Designed  for  Speedy 

Gold  Stamping  of 

STATIONERY— GREETING  CARDS— CHRIST. 
MAS  CAROS  —  BOOK  MATCHES  —  PAFER 
NAPKINS— PLAYING  CARDS 


FRANKLIN  MFG.CORP. 

NORWOOD,  MASS. 


mind  is  a  complicated  rule  and  type 
set-up  listing  items  and  blanks  to  list 
the  various  items  in  repair  jobs.  There 
is  also  a  paragraph  at  the  bottom  for 
the  customer  to  sign  that  grants  a  lien 
op  the  car  until  charges  are  paid.” 

Jig-saw  Puzzles 

0  0/1  L.  L.  C.  writes  that  he  is 
OOt.  looking  for  printers  who  are 
equipped  to  do  jig-saw  puzzle  work. 
He  has  a  design  which  he  is  trying  to 
get  produced. 

Match  Striking  Material 

GAM  wishes  to  thank  the  many 
readers  who  have  written  to  inform 
us  that  the  match  striking  material 
mentioned  in  Information  Please  No. 
323  (page  130,  March,  1950)  can  be 
obtained  from  Fotomatch  Co.,  P.  0. 
Box  3584,  Grand  Central  Station,  Glen¬ 
dale  1,  Cal. 


AMERICAN 

BOILERS 

For  Better  Summer  Presswork 
Order  These  Fine  Rollers  Now 

AMERICAN  ROLLER  COMPANY 
1342  N.  HALSTED  ST.,  CHICAGO  22 
225  N.  New  Jersey  St.,  Indianapolis  4,  Ind* 


Envelope  Inserting  Machine 

Jerome  I.  Weiss,  Unicorn  Press,  Inc., 
Brooklyn  1,  N.  Y.,  has  informed  us  that 
an  envelope  inserting  machine,  such  as 
the  one  mentioned  in  Information 
Please  No.  326  (page  132,  March,  1950) 
is  manufactured  by  the  Inserting  and 
Mailing  Machine  Company,  Fourth  St., 
Morris  Park,  Phillipsburg,  N.  J. 


If  you  know  the  answers  to  any  of  then 
questions,  please  send  them  m  to  GAM. 


SAVE  MONEY  ^  SAVE  SPACE 

WITH  LINDLEY 

LEnERHEAD  BOXES 


for  letterheads,  staffers,  forms,  billheads 

Sand  for  full  information 

LINDLEY  BOX  &  PAPER  •  MARION,  INDIANA 
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7S  yi‘ar»  of  service  In  the  industry 


ROGERSOL  N.  F.  Type  and  Roller  cleaner  has 

achieved  widespread  acceptance  by  leading  printers  be¬ 


cause: 

"k  its  HIGH  FLASH  ingredients  make  it  SAFE. 
k  its  LOW  PRICE  .  .  HIGH  QUALITY  .  .  make  it  the 
outstanding  value  in  the  field. 
k  it  contains  no  carbon  tetrachloride. 
k  on  rollers,  it  cleans  out  the  pores  and  prevents 
the  formation  of  glaze. 


ROGERSOL  NF 
TYPE 
CLEANER 


ROGERSOL  N.F.  Type  and  Roller  cleaner  pro¬ 
vides  you  with  a  powerfully  effective  ink  remover  and  at  the 
same  time,  due  to  its  HIGH  FLASH  ingredients,  affords  you  a 
maximum  of  safety. 


DRIED  IBTK 

successfully  removed  quickly  and  thoroughly 


mcH 

HASH 

tow 

COST 


C 

per  gallon  f.o.b. 
in  quantity  lots 


Special  8  oz.  Trial  Size  con  sent  upon  request. 
Enclose  50c  in  coin,  check  or  stamps. 


WRITE  FOR  PRICE  LIST  DEALER  INQUIRIES  INVITED 

HARRY  H.  ROGERS  CO.,  Inc. 

7431  S.  Western  Ave.«  Chicago  36,  Illinois  •GRovehill  6-7100  | 


Dealing  With  Local  Slump 

Continued  from  page  16 

3.  Make  every  effort  to  hold  your 
trained  personnel.  If  necessary,  con¬ 
sider  use  of  reserve  funds  for  this  pi:r- 
pose.  You  want  to  he  ready  for  the 
good  times  that  follow  these  minor 
dips  in  the  local  economy,  and  you 
cannot  take  advantage  of  improved 
conditions  if  you  must  get  an  efficient 
working  force  together  again  after 
each  slow  period.  Furthermore,  your 
own  courage  in  continuing  normal  op¬ 
eration  of  your  print  shop  will  he  a 
most  effective  morale  booster  for  the 
community  you  serve. 

4.  Look  for  opportunities  that  come 
only  during  a  slump.  Impossible? 
Absolutely  not.  You  now  have  a 
chance  to  do  some  real  selling  on  busi¬ 
nessmen  who  paid  little  attention  to 
the  sales  power  of  good  printing  be¬ 
cause  they  already  had  sufficient  trade 
for  a  satisfactory  financial  return.  Let 
volume  slip  a  little,  and  they  will  lis¬ 
ten  gladly. 

5.  You  might  be  surprised  how 
much  trade  has  been  going  out  of 
your  territory  for  various  reasons  such 
as  habit,  a  trifle  lower  price,  or  the 
belief  that  your  shop  could  not  handle 
the  work  as  well  as  an  out-of-state 
outfit.  It’s  always  easier  to  start  a 
“Buy  at  Home”  campaign  when  things 
tighten  up.  Whether  you  put  such  a 
program  across  on  a  community-wide 
basis  or  simply  utilize  the  argument 
in  your  sales  work,  you  may  discover 
volume  available  within  a  stone’s 
throw  of  your  print  shop. 

6.  Avoid  an  attitude  of  mind  based 
on  the  idea  that  the  slump  will  last 
forever.  You  know  from  experience 
that  it  will  pass  in  due  time,  yet  you 
may  allow  discouragement  to  interfere 
with  your  long-range  plans.  If  you 
have  to  slow  down  your  plans  for 


progress  during  times  such  as  we  have 
been  discussing,  at  least  hold  to  your 
goal  of  your  ideal  print  shop. 

7.  Visit  territories  away  from  the 
local  effects  of  the  slump.  Maybe  you 
will  pick  up  some  new  ideas  and  build 
up  an  enthusiasm  that  will  be  helpful 
when  you  return  to  your  shop.  Better 
still,  you  will  recognize  that  your  cir¬ 
cumstances  are  both  localized  and 
temporary,  so  they  should  not  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  upset  your  thinking  or  plan¬ 
ning.  Your  community  will  see  better 
days,  and  so  will  your  print  shop  if 
you  act  wisely  now. 

Numbering  Questions 

Continued  from  page  112 

couldn't  depress  the  zeros.  Does  this 
extra  hole  in  the  shaft  have  anything 
to  do  with  it?  C.  T.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Alt  sure  has.  There  is  no  special 
•  reason  why  there  should  be  two 
holes  in  the  shaft.  If  you  will  remove 
the  screw  and  turn  the  shaft  to  the 
location  of  the  other  hole  and  then 
screw  in  your  shaft  screw,  your  trou¬ 
bles  with  the  ciphers  will  end,  inas¬ 
much  as  the  slot  of  the  shaft  will 
come  to  the  top  and  engage  the  tails 
of  the  ciphers. 


■■/  see  Elmer  has  another  long-run 
job  today." 
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To  permit  the  writer,  the  publisher,  the  advertiser,  the  buyer 
of  printing,  to  put  their  ideas  into  type  without  restriction 
or  limitation  . . .  and  to  produce  type  at  machine 
economy  and  speed  ...  in  clear,  crisp  single  » 

types,  correctly  spaced  for  perfect  ^ 


printing  as  no  other  type  setting 


machine  can  do  it. 


How’s  Your  Advertising? 

Continued  from  page  42 


the  other  MILTON  ART  PRESS.  They 
sent  us  some  very  good  samples,  but  we 
do  not  know  whence  they  came. 


merely  doing  the  thing  that  ought  to  be 
done,  whether  you  are  tdd  to  do  it  or 
not.”  The  saying  is  one  made  by  Eddie 
Rickenbacker.  .  .  .  ‘PHEASANT  PRESS, 
139  Woodbury  Rd.,  Huntington,  Long 
Island,  N.  Y.,  continues  to  use  a  monthly 
mailing  of  blotters  which  use  rare  in¬ 
genuity  in  typography,  layout  and  idea. . . . 
•WOHLBRUCK  &  MILLER,  2612  Union 
Ave.,  Altoona,  Pa.,  with  its  well-done 
calendar,  each  month  enclosing  some 
timely,  helpful  piece  of  printed  matter. 
The  cusrent  one  contains  a  neatly  done 
schedule  of  the  Pittsburgh  baseball  club. 

.  .  .  The  superb  typography,  ideas  and 
printing  made  use  of  by  BILL  ACTOR, 
6455  Sunset  Blvd.,  Hollywood,  Cal.  .  .  . 
•EBONY  PRINTING  CO.,  122  E.  25th 
St.,  New  York  10,  N.  Y.,  and  its  regular 
monthly  blotter  containing  nothing  but 
an  interesting  motto  plus  the  company’s 
name  and  address.  The  current  motto  is 
“We  are  inclined  to  judge  ourselves  by 
our  ideals,  others  by  their  acts.”  .  .  .  The 
excellent  house  organ,  “Tales  From  a 
Print  Shop”  mailed  every  month  by 
BEBOUT  &  DOWNS,  INC.,  1514  Pros¬ 
pect  Ave.,  Cleveland,  O. . . .  The  unusual¬ 
ly  interesting  art  treatment  used  on  the 
monthly  blotter  mailed  by  McCORMlCK- 
ARMSTRONG  COMPANY,  Wichita  1, 
Kans.  .  .  .  The  syndicated  blotter  used 
monthly  by  DUNN,  HEUISLER  & 
STIRLING,  312  N.  High  St.,  Baltimore  2, 
Md.,  and  LINCOLN  PRINl'ING  COM¬ 
PANY,  55  Corbin  PL,  New  Britain,  Conn. 
(This  is  the  work  of  Karl  Stringer,  P.  O. 
Box  543,  Johnstown,  Pa.).  .  .  .  The  un¬ 
usually  clean  cut  blotter  issued  by 
•JOSEPH  KLARMANN  COMPANY,  102 
Pieekman  St.,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 

We  had  some  nice  things  to  say  about 
a  couple  of  samples  received  this  month, 
but  have  refrained  because  nowhere  on 
the  pieces  appeared  the  name  of  the 
cities  where  these  companies  are  located. 
One  of  them  was  MITCHELL  PRESS  and 


Washington  News 

Continued  from  page  34 

gent,  providing  for  fines  from  $50  to  $500 
or  imprisonment  tor  not  more  than  one 
year,  or  both.” 

It’s  pointed  out  that  Uncle  Sam  bases 
his  jurisdiction  oh  his  authority  to  ref¬ 
late  interstate  commerce  and  the  mails. 
Local  laws  usually  prohibit  the  printing 
of  such  literature,  or  having  it  in  one’s 
possession. 

“Whenever  there  is  any  doubt  in  a 
printer's  mind  regarding  the  character  of 
the  material  submitted  for  printing,  it 
would  be  advisable  to  obtain  the  custom¬ 
er’s  approval  to  submit  it  to  the  Federal 
District  Attorney,  State’s  Attorney,  or  to 
the  Post  Office  Department  for  comment 
and  approval,”  PIA  warns.  “If  any  of 
these  authorities  consider  it  obscene  under 
the  statutes,  then  the  printer  should  not 
print  it  unless  he  is  personally  willing  to 
assume  the  attached  risk. 

“Under  no  conditions  should  a  printer 
submit  a  customer’s  copy  to  any  authority 
without  obtaining  his  permission.  If  per¬ 
mission  is  not  granted,  PIA  would  rec¬ 
ommend  that  the  printer  refuse  to  print 
any  questionable  job.” 

Business  Briefs 

There  are  certain  to  be  more  news¬ 
print  mills  established  in  the  U.  S.,  due 
to  technological  advances  being  made  in 
this  industry  .  .  .  U.  S.  exports  of  printed 
printcloth  during  1949  exceeded  by  77,-  ! 

982,000  square  yards  those  made  during  1 
1948,  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce  ! 
announced.  ...  A  gas-sealed  case,  to  pro-  ^ 
tect  papers  (such  as  the  Constitution  and  F 
the  Declaration  of  Independence)  against  i 
deterioration,  is  being  constructed  here  by  I 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standards.  I 
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At^AGEMENfBOND 


Name. 


a  ream  job  for  you- 


For  low-cost  jobs  that  win  reorders,  run  on 
MANAGEMENT  BOND 


You  often  get  several  profits  with  Man¬ 
agement  Bond — the  first  when  you  de¬ 
liver  the  job,  and  the  others  when  your 
satisfied  customer  reorders. 

This  watermarked  Hammermill  paper 
feeds  beautifully,  helps  you  avoid  press¬ 
room  delays,  enables  you  to  deliver  the 
job  on  time,  print  it  right,  and  price  it 


right.  A  fast,  economical  worker  in  your 
shop — a  reliable  performer  in  your  cus¬ 
tomer’s  business. 

Management  Bond  is  available 
through  your  Hammermill  Agent  in 
white  and  six  attrac¬ 
tive  colors.  Send  the  "'TT — 
coupon  for  sample  book.  ****^f>*tti^^ 


Hanimermill  Paper  Company.  1603  Bast 
Lake  Koad,  EMe,  PennayUania.  Please 
send  me — FREE — a  sample  book  sho^ine 
Hammermill’s  MANAGEMENT  BOND. 


Position . 

(Please  attach  to,  or  write  on.  your  bull* 
neii  letterhead)  GAM>May 


Linecasting  Questions 

Continued  from  page  54 

this  is  done  the  adjustment  for  the 
height  of  the  bar  must  be  maintained. 

Height  of  the  Distributor  Bar 

Between  the  brass  strip  on  the  hack 
of  the  distributor  bar  and  the  cast 
iron  distributor  beam  above,  the  space 
should  be  thirty-seven  sixty-fourths 
inch.  Make  a  gauge  and  measure  at 
each  end  of  the  bar,  but  do  not  alter 
this  important  adjustment  without  the 
approval  of  a  competent  machinist,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  only  at  very  rare  intervals 
that  an  adjustment  here  is  necessary. 

Lay  the  ear  of  a  perfect  matrix  be¬ 
tween  the  distributor  box  upper  rail 
and  the  brass  strip.  There  should  be  a 
bare  clearance.  If  there  is  not,  the  box 
is  too  high,  the  bar  is  too  low  or  in 
case  the  box  rails  have  just  been 
changed,  one  rail  may  be  high  or  rails 
for  another  model  have  been  applied 
by  mistake.  It  is  important  that  the 
matrix  be  free  as  its  combination  teeth 
engage  the  bar  and  it  reaches  the 
highest  point  on  the  rails.  A  further 
test  can  be  made  by  running  several 
matrices  through  the  box  and  touching 
them  as  they  move  up  the  incline  of 
the  rails.  They  must  be  free  all  the 
way  along. 

Be  sure  that  the  front  rail  has  not 
been  bent  in  a  way  that  it  binds  the 
matrices.  This  rail  is  bent  inwardly 
by  removing  or  replacing  the  box  with¬ 
out  first  opening  the  clamping  screw 
as  far  as  it  will  go. 

On  some  machines  the  back  rail  is 
bent  by  closing  the  channel  entrance 
when  the  hinged  guard  over  the  par¬ 
titions  has  been  left  in  the  raised  posi¬ 
tion. 

Matrices  sometimes  do  not  feed  ail 
the  way  to  the  lift  because  they  have 
been  swollen  from  undue  pounding 
when  straightening,  because  the  four 
small  lugs  on  the  side  plates  of  the  box 


are  bent  inwardly  too  much,  because 
the  main  cams  stop  a  little  short  of 
normal,  because  box  rail  screws  have 
been  transposed  and  obstruct  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  mats  or  because  the  screw 
or  cotter  pin  in  the  end  of  the  shifter 
do^s  not  allow  the  buffer  to  move  over 
close  enough  to  the  lift. 

Raise  the  distributor  clutch  side  of 
the  machine  slightly  above  level.  This 
tends  to  hold  the  matrices  back  against 
the  screws  and  reduces  the  tendency 
for  matrices  to  wobble  as  they  are  con¬ 
veyed  along  the  bar. 

On  old  machines  it  is  sometimes  ef¬ 
fective  to  remove  the  timing  pin  from 
the  back  screw  gear  and  advance  the 
screw  one  or  two  gear  teeth. 

Look  next  month  for  the  start  of  a 
discussion  on  the  spiral  automatic  dis¬ 
tributor  which  has  been  applied  to 
Linotypes  since  1917. 


'*Hold  those  wedding  announemmenU.* 
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env< 


»t  hi*  *«»«•• 

_  or  City  3'^*** 


Check  these  points  and  you  will  find  it 

Make  more  money  with  U.S.E.  Mono-Outlooks  tor  these  six  reasons: 

THEY  SELL  BECAUSE:  THEY  MAKE  GOOD  BECAUSE: 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


First  impressions  mode  with  them 
are  lovorable. 

Printing  impressions  are  excellent. 


They  save  time  and  money  in 
mailings  because  one  address  does 
double-duty. 

Easiest  to  fill  because  nothing  to 
catch  on.  Checks,  bills,  etc.,  glide 
into  the  envelope  ever  the  one- 
piece  window. 


Clean,  white  paper  with  color- 
bordered  permanently  trans¬ 
parent  window  is  distinctive 
and  attractive. 

The  envelope  is  printed  in¬ 
side  with  opaque  design  for 
100%  privacy. 

Quality  is  uniform  and  back¬ 
ed  by  U.S.E.  Guarantee. 


Large  mailings  go  out  faster.  No 
foul-up  damage  with  inserting 
machines. 


Distinctive  features  assure  repeat 
business. 


Available  everywhere  in 
standard  sizes  through  Paper 
Merchants,  at  prices  that  mean 
real  value. 


MONO-OUTLOOK^SW^vtetf 


Products  of 


UNITED  STATES  ENVELOPE  COMPANY 

Divisions  from  Coasf  to  Coast 

SPRINGFIELD  2,  MASSACHUSETTS 
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Silk  Screen  Printing 

Continued  from  page  22 

household  items  such  as  aprons,  shower 
curtains  and  tablecloths  has  caused 
the  development  of  an  ink  which  will 
adhere  to  these  surfaces.  The  inks  ac¬ 
tually  contain  a  vinyl  solvent  which  will 
help  to  bite  into  and  adhere  to  most 
standard  vinyl  plastics. 

Textile  Inks — The  requirements  for 
textile  screen  printing  are  so  numerous 
that  it  w'ould  take  considerable  space 
to  cover  this  field  alone.  A  large  por¬ 
tion  of  textile  printing  is  done  with 
dyes.  These  dyes  require  caustic  resist 
stencils,  a  gum  base  for  the  dyes  and 
are  then  cured  with  heat,  live  steam 
or  acid  bath.  They  are  usually  per¬ 
manent  colors  and  will  not  crack  or 
fade.  Another  kind  of  textile  ink  is  the 
emulsion  type  of  color.  These  colors 
can  be  used  with  regular  screen  stencils 
They  are  packaged  in  concentrated 
form  and  are  mixed  with  a  clear  ex¬ 
tender  for  screening.  They  require 
about  300°  heat  for  five  to  ten  minutes. 
In  many  cases  a  hot  iron  will  sufiBce 
for  “fixing”  the  color.  These  inks  are 
ideally  suited  for  short  runs  on  items 
such  as  T-shirts,  scarves,  ties  and 
handkerchiefs.  They  are  used  to  simu¬ 
late  hand-painted  fabrics  and  will 
withstand  most  wash  tests. 

Rubber  inks — A  rubber  base  ink  has 
recently  been  developed  which  may 
be  applied  to  uncured  rubber  and 
vulcanized.  It  also  has  excellent  ad¬ 
hesion  to  porous  and  elastic  rubber.  It 
will  stretch  without  cracking.  These 
inks  have  been  successfully  applied  to 
balloons,  balls  and  bathing  caps. 

Daylight  fluorescent  inks — Another 
recent  development  is  this  chemically 
treated  ink  which  actually  glows  in 
daylight.  Silk-screen  process  has  been 
found  the  ideal  medium  for  applying 
this  color  to  posters,  signs  and  bill¬ 
boards.  The  one  major  drawback  to 
these  colors  is  the  lack  of  permanency. 


They  begin  to  fade  out  in  about  a 
month  of  sunlight.  In  spite  of  this, 
the  intensity  and  brilliance  of  these 
colors  has  caused  them  to  be  accepted 
as  one  of  the  most  spectacular  adver¬ 
tising  mediums. 

Miscellaneous  inks — Many  inks  have 
been  developed  to  answer  decorative 
problems  for  specific  fields.  Felt  or 
pennant  pastes  for  banners  and  pen¬ 
nants;  acid  resisting  inks  to  resist 
nitric,  hydrofluoric  and  sulphuric  acids 
for  etching  and  mirror  work;  conduc¬ 
tive  inks  for  screening  electrical 
circuits;  luminescent  inks  that  are 
activated  by  daylight  and  fluorescent 
inks  activated  by  black  light. 

This  summary  of  silk-screen  inks 
will  show  the  progress  that  has  been 
made  to  meet  the  many  problems  that 
confront  the  silk-screen  printer.  In 
the  next  issue,  we  will  take  up  the 
question  of  production  and  mechaniza¬ 
tion;  as  well  as  future  developments. 

Silk-screen  process  covers  the  fields 
of  printing  and  decoration  which  are 
usually  not  practical  with  other  forms 
of  printing.  There  is  no  doubt  but 
that  better  stencil  making  methods  and 
suitable  inks  have  helped  to  transform 
silk-screen  printing  from  a  basement 
project  to  a  growing  industry. 

Silk  Screen  Association  Grows 

John  Key,  president  of  the  newest  trade 
association  in  the  graphic  arts  industry, 
the  Screen  Process  Printing  Association, 
International  reports  the  formation  of  12 
local  chapters  of  S.P.P.A.  to  date  and 
rapid  growth  of  membership  to  the  inter¬ 
national  association. 

With  less  than  two  years  of  effort,  ac¬ 
tive  chapters  have  been  formed  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston, 
Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Wichita,  Wilkes- 
Barre,  Fort  Wayne,  St.  Louis,  Pittsburgh 
and  Milwaukee. 

The  second  annual  S.P.P.A.  convention 
will  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Gibson,  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  Ohio.  October  22  to  25,  1950. 
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The  iUiistiations  show  the  eiiicient 
installation  of  the  new  "Bonner" 
Monotype  Keybor  Cabinets  and  Tops 
in  the  typographic  plant  of  Cooper 
&  Beatty,  Limited,  Toronto,  Canada, 
where  four  Monotype  keyboards  are 
in  operation. 

Choice  of  three  finishes;  Dark 
Green,  Hammerloid  Mottled  Grey,  or 
Metalescent  Grey. 

Write  to  The  Burrowes  Manufac¬ 
turing  Company,  65  Bellwoods  Ave¬ 
nue,  Toronto,  Canada,  for  further 
iniormation. 


StKkH*.  155 

(m  illustrated) 


TORONTO  -  M  O  N  T  R  F.  L 
CANADA 


Proofreading  Services 

Continued  from  page  30 

a  man  has  accumulated  in  a  lifetime 
of  work  and  experience. 

Briefly,  the  suggestion  here  made  is 
that  the  organization  of  a  proofreader’s 
service  would  be  in  time  the  same  kind 
of  boon  to  the  printer  as  the  trade 
plant  has  proved  itself.  Many  little 
fellows  get  important  jobs  for  which 
they  do  competent  composing  and 
presswork.  But  they  may  not  be  able 
to  render  the  kind  of  proofreading  that 
the  high  quality  work  of  the  job  would 
require.  To  whom  can  they  turn? 

There  are  many  book  publishers 
who  are  the  most  logical  ones  to  use 
such  a  service  because  they  may  pub¬ 
lish  only  two  or  three  books  per  month. 
If  such  works  are  technical  it  is  hard¬ 
ly  likely  one  will  be  able  to  And  a 
proofreader  skilled  in  more  than  one 
or  at  the  most  two  technical  fields.  The 
expert  on  medical  manuscripts  may 
be  quite  at  sea  with  a  musical  manu¬ 
script. 

Part  of  what  I  am  suggesting  goes 
back  to  tbe  practice  followed  by  print¬ 
ers  during  the  early  history  of  the 
trade.  When  one  had  a  text  on  philoso¬ 
phy  and  theology  he  would  try  to  find 
an  Erasmus  to  read  the  copy  for  him; 
a  technical  treatise  on  etymology  would 
go  to  a  Samuel  Johnson;  and  a  manual 
on  printing  in  colonial  America  might 
go  to  a  Benjamin  Franklin. 

If  you  had  a  dictionary  and  you 
wanted  expert  proofreading  on  it  to 
whom  could  you  go?  You  wouldn’t 
advertise  for  a  proofreader  specialist 
on  dictionary  work  because  there  prob¬ 
ably  are  few  such  men  available.  They 
are  rare  and  too  good  to  be  available. 
Here  a  collection  of  experts  into  one 
organization  dedicated  to  the  principle 
of  helping  printers  with  any  and  all 
their  proofreading  problems  would  be 
a  boon  to  tbe  industry  as  a  whole. 

Such  a  service  could  be  nationak  in 


scope.  Of  course,  at  first  it  might 
apply  only  to  works  in  which  there 
was  no  rush  demand  for  the  printed 
pieces.  This  would  exclude  daily  news¬ 
papers  and  last  minute  rush  articles  in 
magazines.  But  there  are  many  book¬ 
lets,  pamphlets,  magazines  and  books 
to  which  such  a  service  could  render 
most  excellent  help. 

It  would  be  necessary  only  to  send 
the  copy  to  a  central  agency  where  it 
could  be  given  to  those  proofreaders 
most  skilled  in  handling  that  particu¬ 
lar  type  of  material.  In  such  an  or¬ 
ganization  it  would  be  possible  to  have 
several  proofreaders  go  over  the  ma¬ 
terial.  Most  of  us  realize  that  one 
proofreader  can  become  blind  to  an 
error  and  fail  to  see  it  regardless  of 
how  many  times  he  reads  the  copy. 
This  is  not  quite  so  likely  when  sev¬ 
eral  experts  go  over  the  copy. 

There  it  is,  fellows.  I  realize  this 
is  a  novel  and  perhaps  startling  pro¬ 
posal.  Shoot  your  questions  and  ob¬ 
jections  at  me.  If  the  response  is 
sufficiently  provocative  and  “disagree¬ 
able”  we  can  dedicate  a  couple  of 
columns  to  a  consideration  of  them 
for  the  general  good  of  the  profession 
of  proofreading. 

Presswork  Questions 

Continued  from  page  102 

Kluge  Press,  but,  you  do  not  have  any 
control  over  the  natural  expansion  and 
shrinkage  of  a  glue  glycerine  composi¬ 
tion  roller,  and  this  press  bearer  very 
admirably  takes  care  of  the  difference 
of  shrinkage  and  expansion  in  the  roll¬ 
ers  day  to  day.  On  the  one  job,  you 
undoubtedly  were  using  new  brass  rule 
and  not  leaders,  and,  in  a  case  like  this, 
it  is  advisable  to  use  a  heavier  grade 
of  ink,  as  the  face  of  the  leaders  is  so 
sharp  and  almost  akin  to  a  small  half¬ 
tone  dot  that  you  must  use  a  very  stiff 
ink  in  order  to  get  a  deposit  on  these 
very  fine  faces. 
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A  major  problem  in  single  type  composition  is  maintaining  an 
adequate  supply  of  spaces  and  quads  for  each  pointsize  in 
use.  This  calls  for  large  outside  purchases,  or  extensive  plant 
manufacture  and  storage.  Even  then,  depleted  cases  or  stor¬ 
age  units  may  compel  distribution  to  keep  things  moving  .  . . 

The  Ludlow  compositor  knows  that  no  matter  how  large  the 
job,  spaces  and  quads  are  always  at  hand.  The  set  of  Ludlow 
spaces  and  quads  illustrated  above  provides  an  unlimited 
supply  for  all  roman  sizes  up  to  and  including  48-point,  with 
other  sets  for  italic  faces  and  pointsizes  above  48-pomt ...  A 
small  drawer  of  Ludlow  spacing  units  is  equivalent  to  tons  of 
spaces  and  quads  in  cases  or  in  reserve.  As  Ludlow  spaces 
and  quads  are  returned  to  the  case  when  typeface  matrices 
are  returned,  compositors  never  run  out  of  material.  Plenty 
of  spacing  material  is  only  one  of  many  Ludlow  advantages. 

Ludlow  Typograph  Company  2032  Clybourn  Avenue,  Chicago  14 
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Foreign  Printers 
Write  America 

by  Bma  Lou  Rodinl 

PRINTERS  in  foreign  countries  are  in¬ 
terested  in  methods  used  by  their 
American  colleagues.  This  is  proven  by 
their  letters  written  to  this  country  under 
the  “Letters  Abroad”  program  of  the 
World  Affairs  Council  of  Philadelphia. 

One  writer  is  a  publisher  and  owner 
of  a  printing  establishment  in  Germany. 
Another  works  in  a  German  printing 
office  publishing  journals  on  fashion,  pat¬ 
terns  and  needlework.  Another  is  a  typog¬ 
rapher  who  teaches  young  apprentice 
printers  and  for  whom  he  desires  “an  up- 
to-date  report  from  someone  who  is 
actually  a  craftsman  about  how  one  can 
train  and  advise  members  of  a  union.”  “I 
am  sure,”  he  adds,  “it  won’t  be  a  mistake 
if  I  could  get  an  inside  knowledge  of  how 
things  are  done  in  your  country.” 

These  foreign  printers  and  typographers 
are  not  only  interested  in  comparing  notes 
on  their  work  with  American  printers 
but  also  in  exchanging  information  and 
opinions  on  the  world  in  general.  Like 
their  many  countrymen  who  are  also 
taking  part  in  the  “Letters  Abroad”  proj¬ 
ect,  they  want  to  get  a  picture  of  America 
and  democracy  from  people  like  them¬ 
selves,  people  who  have  to  work  for  a 
living  and  pay  taxes  just  as  they  do.  Much 
as  they  may  enjoy  the  American  movies, 
they  are  skeptical  of  the  picture  they  get 
of  this  country  through  them. 

Purpose  of  “Letters  Abroad”  is  to  foster 
a  lasting  friendship  among  peoples  all 
over  the  world  through  an  exchange  of 
letters.  Already  thousands  of  people  here 
and  abroad  are  learning  new  things  about 
each  other  every  week.  Germany,  France, 
England,  Holland,  Italy,  Japan  and  Aus¬ 
tralia  are  some  of  the  countries  repre¬ 
sented.  Only  those  behind  the  Iron  Cur¬ 
tain  are  not. 

To  get  the  name  of  someone  with  whom 
you  may  correspond  and  exchange  ideas 


about  your  work,  write  to  the  World 
Affairs  Council,  1411  Walnut  St.,  Phila¬ 
delphia  2,  Pa.  Tell  them  something  about 
yourself  so  they  may  match  you  with 
someone  of  similar  age,  occupation  and 
interests.  Mention  too  any  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  you  may  happ>en  to  know  and 
enclose  a  threc-cent  stamp.  The  stamp 
will  be  used  to  mail  you  the  letter  sent 
the  Council  by  the  foreigner.  When  you 
receive  this  letter,  you  may  consider  it 
your  cue  to  begin  a  direct  correspondence 
with  your  new  friend  beyond  the  horizon. 


The  buyer  of  printing,  like  any  other 
purchaser,  often  likes  to  inspect  samples 
before  placing  an  order,  just  to  see  what 
kind  of  work  the  printer  has  been  doing. 
He  does  not,  however,  care  to  wait 
around  the  shop  while  a  search  goes  on 
through  boxes,  shelves  and  drawers  for 
that  specific  piece  the  printer  is  seeking. 
Nor  is  he  particularly  pleased  when 
finally  brought  to  light  it  is  soiled,  wrin¬ 
kled  or  torn — hardly  a  presentable  speci¬ 
men,  and  hardly  the  kind  to  arouse  a 
customer’s  buying  enthusiasm — at  least 
in  most  cases. 

This  is  a  problem  for  the  average 
shop  owner — particularly  the  one  who 
docs  business  in  a  modest  way  with  his 
apron  on,  and  with  no  front  office  in 
evidence. 

Try  to  keep  all  your  samples  fresh  and 
clean  in  appearance.  Go  through  the 
accumulated  pieces  several  times  in  the 
course  of  the  year  and  replace  the  more 
unsightly  ones  with  those  which  are 
more  represei.tativc  and  attractive. 

The  following  should  be  a  useful  hint: 
To  begin  with,  take  a  number  of  sheets 
of  sturdy  manila  board,  of  a  convenient 
size.  Fasten  these  at  one  side  with  cord, 
or  glue  on  a  muslin  backing,  much  as 
though  you  were  making  book  covers. 
Then  take  samples  of  specific  size  and 
subject  and  devote  two  or  three  pages 
each  to  business  cards,  bills,  letterheads. 


A  Good  Way  to  Keep  Samples 
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SAM  metal  strip  finishing  of 
posters  and  similar  display  ma¬ 
terials  pays  oflf  two  ways.  First 
— metal  stripped  displays  last 
longer  and  look  better  . . .  they 
work  harder  for  the  advertiser 
who  uses  them.  Second — SAM 
metal  stripping  is  an  operation 
you  can  legitimately  recom¬ 
mend  and  make  extra  profits 
from  on  each  job! 


Brave  fellow —  he  struggles 
to  put  up  display  material 
IlT  with  glue,  tape,  paste  or  other 
stickum.  He  goes  all  out — 
^  against  odds —  to  push  that  ad¬ 
vertiser’s  product!  But  alas  .  .  . 
his  work  results  in  smeared, 
crooked  signs,  posters  and  charts! 

FOR  PAPER  AND  LIGHT  BOARD 
DISPLAYS  UP  TO  36  INCHES  WIDE 


Wire  or  phone  .  . 
or  write  for  details! 

Mulberry  2672 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Ike  Stuebing 

Momatic  Machine  Go. 

METAL  EDGING  AND  EDGING  MACHINERY  FOR  THE  PRINTING  TRADE 


3424  BEEKMAN  STREET 
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catalogue  covers,  or  whatever  choice  may 
be  found  suitable.  Tip  these  on  to  the 
manila  sheet,  and  attach  to  back.  If  nec¬ 
essary,  the  sample  may  be  turned  back, 
and  the  cost  in  time,  material,  etc.,  noted 
on  reverse  side  for  memorandum  pur¬ 
poses.  This  will  be  found  very  useful  in 
quoting  prices  for  whatever  work  the 
customer  may  think  of  ordering.  Paste 
a  label  on  the  back  of  every  book  for 
noting  contents. 

Here  you  have  a  practical,  convenient 
method  for  preserving  specimens,  one 
easily  accessible,  changeable  and  time¬ 
saving.  Such  a  storage  plan  will  keep 
your  samples  perfectly  clean  and  in  con¬ 
venient  shape  to  handle;  and  a  customer 
can  readily  select  any  style  he  chooses. 
You  can  also  see,  through  your  previous 
notation  on  the  back  of  each  piece  just 
how  much  you  ought  to  charge  for  the 
work,  and  quickly  estimate  how  long  it 
will  take  to  produce  it. 

The  idea  has  many  |}ossibilities  also 
for  more  extensive  development. 

— John  /.  Fisher 

STRIP  PAPER  STOCK 

So  many  shops  throw  away  their 
strip  cuttings  or  pile  them  in  helter- 
skelter  heaps,  making  availability  for 
ready  use  practically  impossible,  that 
if  seems  worthwhile  to  call  attention 
to  the  value  of  such  material  if  prop¬ 
erly  handled. 

Stock  shelves  built  with  an  extra 
10-inch  width  for  each  size  and  kind 
of  paper  is  the  easiest  and  best  way  to 
store  strip  cuttings  and  have  them  al¬ 
ways  alongside  the  respective  sheet  ma¬ 
terial,  for  easy  selection  and  use.  This 
requires  more  space  than  the  usual 
close-fitting  shelving  arrangement,  and 
in  most  cases  would  require  re-building. 
Where  strips  can  be  stored  with  the 
same  sheet  stock  from  which  they  are 
cut,  however,  availability  and  storage 
are  simplified.  But  it  pays  to  build  a 
few  extra  shelves  for  such  material 
and  the  savings  amply  pay  for  them. 


A  shelf  for  each  kind  of  paper  saves 
time  in  locating  wanted  items. 

Simple  and  inexpensive  filing  of 
strip  stock  (often  referred  to  and 
treated  as  waste)  can  be  done  by 
marking  one  or  two  sheets  of  each 
cutting  at  once  and  before  storing. 
Where  two  samples  are  taken,  one 
goes  to  the  order  desk  spindle  in  the 
office,  and  the  other  is  retained  by  the 
stock  cutter.  When  a  certain  batch  of 
strip  material  is  selected  at  the  order 
desk  the  sheet  should  be  taken  from 
the  spindle  and  placed  in  the  ticket 
envelope;  the  duplicate  is  then  taken 
from  the  cutter  spindle  when  the 
stock  is  removed  from  the  shelf. 

Marking  of  sample  sheets  should 
show  the  quantity,  kind  and  weight 
of  material,  and  number  of  the  shelf 
on  which  it  is  stored,  as  follows:  2500 
No.  1  S-16,  5  X  22,  Sh.  3.  This  repre¬ 
sents  2500  pieces  of  No.  1  sulphite. 
16-pound  basis  located  on  shelf  No.  3. 
“B”  for  book  paper,  “E”  for  enameled 
book,  etc.  are  easy  symbols  which, 
plus  quality  marks,  simplify  classi¬ 
fication.  Where  one  person  both  de¬ 
termines  the  stock  required  and  cuts 
it,  single  sample  sheets  are  sufficient. 
Size  of  stock  worth  saving  is  best  de¬ 
termined  by  the  kind  of  work  done  in 
each  shop,  some  having  use  for 
smaller  pieces  than  others. 

Cuttings  so  classified  are  worth  the 
cost  of  shelving  and  the  time  required 
to  handle  them.  Tying  a  piece  of 
twine  around  each  end  of  strip  packs 
makes  for  neat  storage.  It  is  surpris¬ 
ing  how  often  strip  stock  exactly  fits 
requirements,  and  with  but  little  cut¬ 
ting.  A  careful  check-up  by  one 
printer  disclosed  that  stock  valued  at 
an  average  of  $85  a  month  came  from 
the  strip  shelves.  Savings  in  cutting 
to  size  easily  balance  the  cost  of  filing, 
in  fact,  the  “waste  stock”  represents 
close  to  75%  profit  for  the  printer. 
Not  very  often  are  profits  better  than 
that.  — Louis  Van  Hartesveldt 
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Review  of  PIA 
Midyear  Meeting 

The  entire  program  of  Printing  In¬ 
dustry  of  America,  the  national  trade  as¬ 
sociation  of  the  commercial  printing  in¬ 
dustry,  was  submitted  to  a  detailed  re¬ 
view  and  analysis  at  the  annual  midyear 
meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
association,  held  March  24  to  30  at 
White  Sulphur  Springs,  W.  .Va. 

The  week-long  meeting  took  on  the 
character  of  a  “little  convention,”  be¬ 
cause  the  entire  “official  family”  was 
represented,  including  chairmen  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  PIA  committees  and  sub-com¬ 
mittees,  as  well  as  officers  and  directors 
of  PIA,  the  Union  Employers  Section, 
and  the  Master  Printers  Section. 

Most  of  the  125  printers  present 
brought  their  wives,  and  the  week  at 
The  Greenbrier  reached  a  social  climax 
with  a  banquet  on  Wednesday  evening, 
March  29.  This  was  the  first  time  a 
banquet  had  been  held  in  connection 
with  a  midyear  meeting  of  the  PIA 
Board. 

A  feature  of  the  banquet  was  the 
founding  of  an  “Ash  Khan  Crew,”  an 
organization  to  honor  past-presidents  and 
other  “elder  statesmen”  of  PIA  and  its 
predecessor  associations. 

During  the  series  of  business  and  com¬ 
mittee  meetings,  the  entire  PIA  program 
was  subjected  to  the  most  critical  and 
exhaustive  review  it  had  received  since 
the  organization  of  PIA  four  and  a  half 
years  ago,  in  line  with  recommenda¬ 
tions  made  by  Allerton  H.  Jeffries  (Jef¬ 
fries  Banknote  Co.,  Los  Angeles),  presi¬ 
dent  of  PIA. 

Among  the  projects  approved  for  im¬ 
mediate  consideration  were  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  an  industry-wide  Education 
Council,  publication  of  a  production 
standards  manual  for  PIA  members, 
preparation  of  a  foreman  training  pro¬ 
gram  and  manual,  and  a  study  on  de¬ 
preciation. 


The  executive  committee  of  the  Union 
Employers  Section  and  the  board  of 
ilirectors  of  the  Master  Printers  Section, 
the  two  autonomous  industrial  relations 
groups  of  PIA,  held  concurrent  meetings 
March  27  and  28,  to  discuss  problems 
pertinent  to  their  methods  of  operation. 
In  the  absence  of  Reuel  D.  Harmon 
(Webb  Publishing  Co.,  St.  Paul),  presi¬ 
dent  of  UES,  the  meeting  of  this  section 
was  presided  over  by  the  past-president, 
Thomas  P.  Henry,  Jr.  (Thomas  P.  Henry 
Co.,  Detroit).  James  J.  Rudisill  (Rudisill 
&  Co.,  Lancaster,  Pa.),  president  of  MPS, 
presided  at  that  section’s  meeting.  At  the 
close  of  the  Tuesday  meetings,  the  two 
groups  met  in  a  joint  session  to  exchange 
views  on  matters  of  mutual  interest. 

Program  to  Train  Foremen 

An  immediate  project  of  the  Union 
Employers  Section  is  the  formulation  of 
a  program  to  train  printing  industry  fore¬ 
men  and  supervisors  on  a  regional  basis. 
.•\t  the  suggestion  of  the  UES  executive 
committee  this  task  was  turned  over  to 
the  PIA  Education  Committee,  which 
named  William  Gutwein,  industrial  re¬ 
lations  director  of  the  C.  T.  Dtaring  Co., 
Louisville,  chairman  of  a  subcommittee 
to  draft  a  plan. 

This  subcommittee  will  work  closely 
w'ith  both  the  UES  and  the  MPS  in  the 
formulation  of  a  training  program  which 
can  be  used  by  the  entire  industry.  The 
purpose  of  the  program  is  to  improve  the 
administrative  ability  of  foremen  and  to 
strengthen  labor-management  relations  by 
emphasizing  the  importance  of  getting 
along  with  people. 

The  UES  executive  committee  ap¬ 
pointed  Walter  McArdle  (McArdle  Print¬ 
ing  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C.),  chairman 
of  a  Productivity  Committee  to  discuss 
with  the  International  Typographical 
Union  the  possibility  of  increasing  pro¬ 
ductivity  in  composing  rooms.  It  was 
noted  at  the  meeting  that  Larry  Taylor, 
first  vice-president  of  the  ITU,  in  a 
recent  issue  of  the  Typographical  journal 
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Makers  of  the  famous  Blatchford  “Honeycomb”  Base 


“To  me 

as  a  pressman, 
Blatchford’s  the 
buy  because 


..  .it  stands  up  under  long 
runs  ...  it  delivers  clean, 
crisp  impressions,  sheet  after 
sheet  after  sheet.’* 


Yes,  any  way  you  look  at  it,  Blatch¬ 
ford  Metal  gives  a  standout  perform¬ 
ance  on  the  press.  And,  if  you  want 
to  know  why  it  works  so  well .  . . 

First,  look  at  the  top  quality  lead,  tin, 
and  antimony  used.  Metal  resources 
and  laboratory  facilities  without  par¬ 
allel  in  the  field  are  the  answer. 

Second,  look  at  the  precise  formula¬ 
tion  employed.  Accuracy  and  precision 
are  Blatchford  watchwords. 

Third,  look  at  the  way  melting,  mix¬ 
ing,  and  molding  opierations 
are  controlled.  Every  step 
reflects  Blatchford’s  96  years 
of  experience  in  handling  and 
mixing  metals. 


Take  the  judgment  of  men  who 
know  metal  —  your  own  craftsmen: 
buy  Blatchford. 

*  * 

Keep  your  metal  stock  always  up  to  par 
—  use  the  famous  Blatchford  Metal 
Maintenance  Service.  Write  for  details. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY. 
Atlanta,  Baltimore,  Chicago,  Cincinnati, 
Cleveland,  Pittsburgh,  St.  Louis;  National 
Lead  Co.  of  Mass.,  Boston;  E.  W''. 
Blatchford  Co.,  New  York;  Morris  P.  Kirk 

P&  Son,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles;  American 
Lead  Corp.,  Indianapolis. 

Blatchford... 

the  NATIONAL  name 
for  dependable  metal 


urged  members  of  the  union  to  give 
thought  to  the  problem  of  productivity 
in  the  light  of  new  and  substitute  type¬ 
setting  methods. 

The  MPS  board  of  directors  discussed 
pension  and  welfare  plans,  and  moved 
to  disseminate  information  about  them 
through  local  association  secretaries  and 
PIA  members-at-large.  The  board  dis¬ 
cussed  ways  of  implementing  other  pro¬ 
grams  which  have  been  initiated  during 
the  past  two  years. 

Production  Standards  Manual 

The  production  standards  subcommit¬ 
tee  of  the  PIA  Committee  on  Business 
Controls  recommended  that  PIA  publish 
production  data  which  may  be  used  by 
management  in  evaluating  individual 
plant  production.  The  PIA  board  ap¬ 
proved  the  publication  of  a  production 
“standards”  manual,  to  contain  figures 
which  will  reflect  production  “normally 
attainable  by  a  good  operator  in  a  well- 
managed  plant,  operating  machines  which 
are  in  good  condition.”  John  M.  Wolff, 
Jr.  (Western  Printing  &  Lithographing 
Co.,  St.  Louis),  is  chairman  of  the  sub¬ 
standards  committee. 

The  proposed  manual  would  also  in¬ 
clude  information  to  show  how  in¬ 
dividual  plants  may  develop  percentages, 
or  variance  factors,  which  may  be  applied 
to  production  data  so  that  the  figures 
may  be  used  for  estimating  purposes. 

The  committee  also  proposed  publish¬ 
ing  instructions  which  could  be  used  by 
individual  plants  in  establishing  plant 
production  goals,  either  from  historical 
data  taken  from  plant  records,  or  by 
time-study  methods.  Adoption  of  such  a 
uniform  procedure,  it  was  pointed  out, 
would  eventually  make  it  possible  to 
gather  from  the  industry,  in  a  uniform 
manner,  data  which  could  be  used  as  the 
basis  for  publishing  or  revising  future 
production  standards. 

The  Committee  on  Business  Controls, 
headed  by  Arthur  A.  Wetzel  (Wetzel 
Brothers,  Milwaukee),  proposed  a  study 
on  depreciation  in  view  of  the  recent 


activity  of  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  | 
in  auditing  depreciation  practices  in  a  I 
number  of  printing  plants  throughout  L 
the  country.  I 

The  committee  recommended  tor  early 
consideration  a  study  of  work  simplifica-  [ 
tion  techniques,  and  development  of  a  L 
national  credit  and  collection  plan  to  be  I 
based  on  information  secured  from  local  r 
associations.  The  committee  also  recom-  I 
mended  that  a  conference  on  sales  man-  | 

agement  be  held  prior  to  the  PIA  I 

convention  in  September.  I 

Mr.  Wetzel,  in  making  his  committee  P 

report,  urged  that  a  larger  number  of  i 
companies  become  active  in  the  work 
of  the  Business  Controls  and  other  com¬ 
mittees  to  take  the  burden  off  those 
who  are  participating  in  the  work  of 
two  or  more  committees. 

Set  Up  Education  Council 

The  setting  up  of  an  Education  Council 
of  the  Graphic  Arts  Industry  was  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  PIA  Education  Committee, 
headed  by  James  J.  Rudisill  (Rudisill 
&  Co.,  Lancaster,  Pa.),  and  approved  by 
the  PIA  board  of  directors. 

The  Council  will  be  a  voluntary  or¬ 
ganization  to  assist  in  the  development 
of  an  adequate  educational  system  for  the 
graphic  arts,  but  will  not  take  over 
the  functions  or  activities  of  any  existing 
effective  organization  or  group. 

Active  membership  in  the  Council  will 
be  limited  to  organizations  and  associa¬ 
tions,  and  the  basic  financing  will  be 
derived  from  this  active  membership. 
PIA  for  example,  would  become  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Council  at  an  annual  rate  of 
$10,000.  Other  associations  which  join 
the  Council  would  pay  dues  according 
to  a  plan  to  be  worked  out. 

Keen  interest  was  shown  by  various 
industry  groups  in  the  formation  of  the 
Council.  Among  those  present  at  the 
meeting  where  the  plan  was  discussed 
were  the  following  representatives  of 
trade  associations,  educational  organiza¬ 
tions,  and  other  industry  groups:  Ran¬ 
dolph  Ode  (president.  Lithographers  Na- 
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TORONTO  TYPE  FOUNDRY  COMPANY  LIMITED 


TOBONTO 


VANCOUVr.R 


WIMMIPEC 


HALIFAX 


RECIMA 


•  Prevents  offsetting  on  all  class¬ 
es  of  work,  includinf;  halftones, 
type,  solids  and  varnished  over¬ 
prints.  Enables  press  to  run  at 
maximum  production  speed. 

•  No  electrical  conneaions  or 
drilling  required.  Eliminator 
sprays  sheet  with  every  revolution. 

•  Nozzle  direction  and  quantity 
of  liquid  spray  adjustable  while 
press  is  running.  Amount  of 


liquid  used,  even  on  heaviest 
forms,  is  negligible. 

•  Nozzle  and  liquid  container 
made  in  one  unit;  easily  cleaned  by 
running  press  briefly  with  water 
in  container. 

•  Eliminator  is  quickly  installed. 
Simple  and  completely  auto¬ 
matic.  Operates  with  little  atten¬ 
tion.  Only  two  oiling  points. 
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tional  Association);  Walter  E.  Sodcr- 
strom  (executive  vice-president.  National 
Association  of  Photo  -  Lithographers; 
Wade  E.  Griswold  (executive  director, 
Lithographic  Technical  Foundation);  R. 
Verne  Mitchell  (president,  National 
Printing  Equipment  Association);  Frank 
M.  Sherman  (executive  director.  Interna¬ 
tional  Typographic  Composition  Associa¬ 
tion);  A1  Abrahams  (executive  secretary. 
Advertising  Typographers  Association  of 
America);  Don  H.  Taylor  (representing 
the  Graphic  Arts  Trade  Association  Execu¬ 
tives);  El.  B.  Livesey,  )r.  (executive 
secretary.  National  Association  of  Print¬ 
ing  Ink  Makers);  Fred  J.  Hartman  (edu¬ 
cational  director.  National  Graphic  Arts 
Education  Association);  Byron  Culver 
(head  of  the  Printing  &  Publishing  De¬ 
partment,  Rochester  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology);  Elmer  Voigt  (representing  the 
industry  at  large);  Oscar  Whitehouse 
(secretary-elect  of  the  Label  Manufac¬ 
turers  National  Association);  and  Harry 
Gage  (graphic  arts  consultant  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Advisory  Board  on  Graphic 
Arts  Education). 

Mr.  Rudisill  was  named  temporary 
chairman  of  an  organizing  committee, 
and  it  is  expected  that  a  charter  meeting 
of  the  Council  will  be  held  in  Chicago 
during  the  PIA  and  other  conventions 
so  that  the  Council  will  begin  to  func¬ 
tion  by  October  1,  1950.  Among  proj¬ 
ects  suggested  for  consideration  by  the 
Council  as  soon  as  it  is  formed  arc  a 
manpower  survey  and  a  survey  of  schools 
and  training  courses. 

Textbook  Program 

The  PIA  Education  Committee  will 
continue  its  textbook  and  manual  pro¬ 
gram.  Mr.  Rudisill  reported  that  the 
Course  in  Estimating  is  not  distant  from 
completion,  and  that  the  Course  in  Com¬ 
position  is  well  along.  Because  of  over¬ 
lapping  of  subject  matter,  it  was  decided 
to  combine  the  Production  Management 
and  Printing  Management  Courses  in 
one  volume.  To  date  the  committee  has 
published  a  Course  in  Selling  Printing, 


an  Accounting  and  Cost  Finding  Manual, 
and  a  Research  Manual.  Courses  in  Press- 
work  and  Bindery  arc  being  developed. 

The  Education  Committee  reported  that 
it  will  explore  the  possibility  of  having 
the  American  Technical  Society  publish 
a  PIA  Orientation  Course  under  some 
joint  copyright  agreement. 

The  Trade  Relations  Committee,  of 
which  Raymond  Blattenberger  (Edward 
Stern  8c  Co.,  Philadelphia),  is  chairman, 
reported  to  the  board  that  it  will  under¬ 
take  two  projects.  One  is  a  letter  to  all 
equipment  manufacturers  and  suppliers- 
informing  them  of  the  availability  of  the 
committee  for  discussion  of  printer-sup¬ 
plier  problems.  It  was  stated  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  committee  that  the  majority 
of  such  problems  could  be  solved  by 
friendly  and  cooperative  discussions  be¬ 
tween  printers  and  various  groups  of 
suppliers. 

The  committee  will  also  launch  an 
education  campaign  throughout  the  in¬ 
dustry  advocating  that  ink  be  purchased 
through  the  front  office.  The  committee 
will  review  a  recently  prepared  mono¬ 
graph  entitled  “How  to  Buy  Ink”  and 
make  recommendations  for  its  publica¬ 
tion. 

ITCA  to  Amiiate 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  PIA  execu¬ 
tive  committee,  exploratory  discussions 
were  conducted  looking  toward  the 
affiliation  with  PIA  of  the  International 
Typographic  Composition  AssiKiation. 
Partial  affiliation  for  a  period  of  18 
months  was  agreed  upon,  during  which 
time  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  develop 
a  plan  for  permanent  affiliation. 

The  1950  convention  of  Printing  In¬ 
dustry  of  America  will  be  held  at  the 
Palmer  House,  Chicago,  September  17 
to  23  during  the  Graphic  Arts  Exposition. 
The  PIA  board  accepted  the  invitation 
of  St.  Louis  to  hold  the  1952  convention 
there.  The  locale  of  next  year’s  conven¬ 
tion,  in  1951,  has  not  yet  been  selected. 
Three  possibilities  are  Baltimore,  Boston, 
or  Buffalo. 
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MOW-'  A  NEW  GUMMING 

=•  that  needs  only  water  to  stick 
to  moisture-proof  cellophane 


riiMMING  —  the  first 

IT’S  DENNISON  8400  U  developed  for 

waler.moi8tenrf  field  of 

'^co^es  a  .« 

made  from  revolutionary  gumming- 

““ 

printing.  ^vrellent  adhesion, 

Sts:rSSS.qo^Sd"S^pS2^T„ 

le£"-S»-efie.  vlfi.Ue 
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J^imrsSte  and  for  complete  details. 


OUMMID  MP£K  DIVISION 


FRAMINGHAM,  MASSACHUSETTS 
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New  Graphic  Arts  Books 


1950  Paper  Year  Book 

Davidson  Publishing  Company  an¬ 
nounces  the  publication  of  the  1950  edi¬ 
tion  of  The  Paper  Year  Book. 

This  eighth  annual  edition  of  the  en¬ 
cyclopedia  of  paper  represents  a  com¬ 
plete  revision  with  the  addition  of  many 
new  products,  new  charts,  tables  and  new 
information  reflecting  all  of  the  many 
changes  that  have  been  made  in  paper 
and  paper  products  during  the  past  twelve 
months. 

This  new  volume  contains  584  pages 
and  presents  complete  and  detailed  infor¬ 
mation  on  well  over  1,000  papers,  paper 
products  and  related  items  closely  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  paper  industry.  It  in¬ 
cludes  over  700  photographs  and  over 
100  charts  and  tables.  It  is  made  up  in 
nine  major  sections,  each  thumb-indexed 
for  ready  reference.  This  presentation 
involves  not  only  the  products  in  the  in¬ 
dustry,  but  markets  and  uses  for  the 
products,  and  other  information  prepared 
especially  for  both  buyers  and  sellers  of 
paper.  It  is  an  8 'Axil 'A  inch  book  bound 
in  a  hard  case  of  embossed  leatherette. 

It  has  been  edited  by  Anita  Reinig,  who 
was  in  charge  of  this  work  at  the  time  it 
was  originally  developed  with  the  first 
edition  in  1943. 

This  new  volume  sells  for  $10  plus  25c 
for  postage  and  handling,  and  can  be 
obtained  from  GAM. 

The  Foreman's  Production  Job 

Here  is  a  book  written  specifically  for 
one  phase  of  the  foreman’s  job— produc¬ 
tion. 

Divided  into  two  sections,  and  contain¬ 
ing  14  chapters  in  all,  this  particular 
book  covers  a  good  deal  of  the  average 
foreman's  part  in  the  production  setup 
of  almost  any  type  of  business. 

The  first  section  deals  with  the  gen¬ 


eral  picture  of  a  foreman’s  duties,  his 
place  in  the  maintenance  of  the  shop,  his 
part  in  production  control,  his  part  in 
methods  and  quality  control,  and  finally 
in  result  management.  The  style  of  out¬ 
lining  these  facets  of  a  foreman’s  job  are 
clear  and  concise,  there  are  examples  and 
sketches  which  illustrate  the  points  being 
made. 

The  second  section  is  given  over  en¬ 
tirely  to  the  foreman’s  big  job-managing, 
and  discusses  in  great  detail  almost  every 
phase  of  that  job.  From  organizational 
responsibilities  to  industrial  relations,  each 
part  of  his  job  is  analysed  and  outhned. 

There  are  152  pages,  554x8Vi''.  A 
good  outline  and  study  of  an  important 
phase  of  any  shop,  is  aptly  and  intel¬ 
ligently  handled  in  this  book  published 
by  The  National  Foreman’s  Institute,  and 
available  from  GAM  for  $2.50  plus  25c 
for  postage  and  handling. 

Book  on  Silk-Screen 

Silk-screen  printing  is  known  to  be 
the  most  versatile  of  the  printing  or  dec¬ 
orating  processes,  and  one  can  say  that 
it  is  this  process  that  the  buyer  of  print¬ 
ing  will  turn  to  if  faced  with  a  problem 
which  requires  a  “touch”  which  is  not 
possible  through  the  other  processes.  It 
is  with  this  thought  that  the  Pied  Piper 
Press  has  published  the  book  Modern 
Silk  Screen  Printing. 

The  book’s  purpose  is  to  discuss  the 
major  features  of  the  process,  its  scope 
and  its  limitations.  It  serves  to  acquaint 
the  uninformed  with  the  major  problems 
and  virtues  of  the  silk-screen  process,  and 
in  its  28  pages,  illustrates  what  can  and 
cannot  be  done  with  silk-screen  as  a  ma¬ 
jor  process. 

Written  by  Victor  Strauss,  the  book 
is  directed  primarily  toward  the  produc¬ 
tion  department  and  the  artist,  and  is 
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No  more  gauge  setting!  No  more  re* 
clamping  or  measuring!  That’s  why  the 
Rouse  Band  Saw  offers  you  by  far  the 
most  economical  way  to  accurately  cut 
slug  lines  to  different  measures  in  the 
shortest  possible  time.  No  other  ma¬ 
chine  nor  method  can  even  come  close 
to  this  actiievemenT 
If  you  operate  one  or  more  linecast¬ 
ing  machines  on  variable  measure  com¬ 
position,  the  Rouse  Band  Saw  will  do 
the  work  of  hours  in  minutes.  Expen- 
sive  time  saved  will  be  unusually  great 
in  work  requiring  frequent  changes  in 
line  measures,  such  as  ad  work,  catalog 
ninaround  work,  etc. 


If  you  need  miters  in  either  small  or 
large  quantities,  no  other  machine  nor 
method  can  turn  out  anywhere  near  as 
many  perfect  joining  miters  from  strip 
material.  That’s  how  the  Rouse  Power 
Miterer  can  slash  your  time  costs  by 
doing  work  in  minutes  that  now  takes 
hours.  It  quickly  pays  for  itself  in  ex- 
pensive  time  saved. 

From  the  smallest  job  shop  up  to  the 
largest  plant,  only  Rouse  makes  a  Power 
Miterer  for  every  type  of  use.  (!)an  be 
bought  as  a  bench  model  or  with  any 
other  equipment  you  wish. 


/iiitt/ittp  ^/an/  in.  i/te  utotld  i€Aei  one 
ot  tnote  ^tot€ie  &€me-3fitvinp  S^'tinle^ 


H.  B.  ROUSE  &  COMPANY 

2214  N.  WAYNE  AVENUE,  CHICAGO  14,  ILLINOIS 


A  modmratmlf  prifd 
tympan  with  a  kord^ 
•v«n  surfoc*  and 
•xcaptJonaf  ■trangffc. 
Moffenolfy  •focfcod  fn 
roll  widthi  for  ovory 


not  technical  except  where  necessity  de¬ 
mands  technical  explanations.  Knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  process  will  enable  the  pro¬ 
duction  man  and  the  artist  to  foretell 
what  can  or  cannot  be  done  with  any 
given  problem. 

This  book  is  available  from  Pied  Piper 
Press,  225  Lafayette  St.,  New  York  12, 
N.  Y.,  for  $1.50. 

Photographs  and  the  Printers 

With  the  increase  in  quality  of  print¬ 
ing  and  lithography,  the  problem  of  get¬ 
ting  a  comparably  good  reproduction  of 
a  photograph  has  been  more  or  less  over¬ 
looked. 

Many  photographs  do  not  lend  them¬ 
selves  to  good  reproduction,  and  many 
are  adaptable  to  a  given  printing  process 
rather  than  all  of  them.  In  the  book 
“Photographs  and  the  Printers,”  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Focal  Press  of  England, 
this  problem  is  dealt  with  in  a  very  clear 
and  informative  manner. 

Beginning  with  an  explanation  of  the 
three  basic  methods  of  printing,  this 
book  covers  the  problem  of  recognizing 
these  processes,  the  general  photographic 
requirements,  the  making  of  the  half¬ 
tone,  a  well  illustrated  discussion  of  the 
photograph  as  concerned  with  each  spe¬ 
cific  process,  a  chapter  on  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  photographic  print,  proofs 
and  their  correction,  color  techniques, 
and  concludes  with  information  on  the 
life  of  a  printing  plate  as  related  to  the 


three  processes.  Containing  176  pages, 
this  b^k,  which  certainly  fulfills  the 
purpose  of  its  publication,  sells  for  $2.00 
and  can  be  obtained  from  Focal  Press, 
Ltd.,  31  Fitzroy  Sq.,  London,  W.  L, 
England. 


Author's  Guide 

In  this  book,  written  specifically  for 
authors,  the  publishing  house  of  John 
Wiley  &  Sons,  has  outlined  and  discussed 
in  detail  all  the  steps  necessary  for  a 
given  publication  to  appear  in  book 
form. 

The  book.  Author’s  Guide,  sub-titled 
“For  Preparing  Manuscript  and  Han¬ 
dling  Proof,”  was  written  to  guide  the 
author  in  preparation  of  his  manuscript 
and  to  also  inform  him  of  the  procedure 
from  the  time  the  material  is  submitted 
to  the  time  the  book  is  in  his  hands  in 
printed  form. 

The  chapters  include — Preparing  the 
Manuscript,  Preparing  the  Illustrations, 
Checking  Proofs  and  Dummy,  How  to 
Proofread,  Completing  the  Production, 
Formal  Publication  and  Copyright  and 
Preparing  for  Reprintings  and  New  and 
Revised  Editions. 

The  book  is  written  in  clear  and  con¬ 
cise  language  and  provides  an  excellent 
base  for  the  technical  answers  to  the 
many  questions  which  are  bound  to  arise 
in  an  author’s  mind.  The  book  sells  for 
$2.00  and  is  available  from  John  Wiley 
8c  Sons,  Inc.,  440  Fourth  Ave.,  New 
York  16. 


A  BIG  Job  in  a  BIG  Way 

ULTRA-HEIDELBERG 


READY  TO  HIT  THE  ROAD 


The  fleet  of  famous^  Heidelberg  Demonstration 
Cars  are  fast  becoming  a  familiar  sight  on  the 
highways  of  the  nation.  These  cars,  maiestically 
appointed  with  complete  press  room  in  operation 
and  with  comfortable  accommodations  for  visitors 
can  pull  right  up  to  your  door  to  demonstrate  the 
latest  model  ULTRA-Heidelberg  Full-Automatic 
Job  Press. 


THE  BIG  CHICAGO  SHOW 


The  Ultra-Heidelberg  Full-Automatic  Job  Press 
will  be  well  represented  at  the  Graphic  Arts 
Exposition  in  Chicago.  Here  you  will  see  a  bat¬ 
tery  of  Ultra-Heidelberg  presses  printing  thinnest 
tissue  up  to  8-ply  card,  labels,  etc.,  of  unusual 
shapes  and  printing  two  jobs  at  a  time  with 
rapid  change-over  from  one  iob  to  the  next.  It's 
all  in  a  day's  work  to  an  Ultra-Heidelberg. 


AND  That  wonderful  press 


The  new  Ultra-Heidelberq  Full-Automatic  Job 
Press  is  creatlnq  sensational  interest  all  over  the 
country.  Its  fast  make-ready,  quick  chanqe-over 
from  one  job  to  the  next^  perfect  reqistration  and 
terrific  speed  without  noise  or  vibration  puts  the 
Ultra-Heidelberq  in  a  class  by  itself.  Every  printer 
owes  It  to  himself,  his  shop  and  his  customers  to 
learn  more  about  the  job  press  of  mechanical 
perfection. 


SUPER  SPEED  PRINTING  PRESS  CO.,  Inc. 

121  VARICK  STREET,  NEW  YORK  13,  N.  Y.  •  WAtkins  4-7518 

LOS  ANGELES 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


EXPOSITION 


News 

Notes 

for  Additional  News  see  page  88 

"The  World's  Greatest 
Temporary  Printing  Plant" 

“The  World’s  Greatest  Temporary 
Printing  Plant”  is  the  way  the  Sixth 
Educational  Graphic  Arts  Exposition  is 
described  in  a  booklet  issued  by  the  man¬ 
agement,  copies  of  which  are  being  dis¬ 
tributed  by  organizations  to  the  trade 
generally.  The  booklet  is  designed  to  help 
convince  keymen  and  women  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  that  it  will  be  to  their  personal 
interest  to  visit  Chicago,  September  11-23. 

Organizations  participating  in  this  edu¬ 
cational  program  include  the  Printing  In¬ 
dustry  of  America,  the  International  As¬ 
sociation  of  Printing  House  Craftsmen, 
The  Book  Manufacturers’  Institute,  the 
Label  Manufacturers  National  Association, 
the  National  Graphic  Arts  Education  As¬ 
sociation,  the  Lithographers  National  As¬ 
sociation,  the  American  Photoengravers 
Association,  the  International  Typographic 
Composition  Association,  the  National 
Printing  Equipment  Association  and  other 
national  and  local  groups  in  addition  to 
the  200  exhibitors. 

“The  Exposition  may  well  be  termed 
‘The  World’s  Greatest  Temporary  Print¬ 
ing  Plant’  ”  is  one  quotation.  “Value  of 
its  equipment  will  be  $10,000,000;  and 
personnel  of  2,000,  including  manufac¬ 
turers,  suppliers,  demonstrators,  sales 
managers,  salesmen,  skilled  workmen  and 
office  personnel  will  man  the  exhibits. 
The  big  show  will  be  open  to  the  trade 
(not  the  public)  for  only  two  weeks.” 

A  brief  statement  covers  the  historical 


background  of  the  five  previous  exposi¬ 
tions  held  in  four  different  cities  in  1921, 
1922,  1924,  1927  and  1939.  Continuing 
the  statement  reads: 

“Now  11  years  have  passed  since  the 
successful  Fifth  Educational  Graphic  Arts 
Exposition  was  held.  These  11  years 
have  brought  into  the  industry  many  new 
things — more  improvements  in  machin¬ 
ery,  equipment,  processes,  and  services, 
than  during  any  comparable  period.  The 
board  of  directors  of  the  National  Graphic 
Arts  Expositions,  Inc.,  in  reviewing  this 
situation,  decided  on  February  25,  1948, 
that  these  advancements  should  be  placed 
before  the  industry  in  the  Sixth  Educa¬ 
tional  Graphic  Arts  Exposition  which 
would  be  held  in  Chicago  in  1950. 

“The  sales  promotion  campaign  was 
then  successfully  conducted,”  continues 
the  story.  “At  this  writing,  the  Sixth 
Educational  Graphic  Arts  Exposition  is 
an  assured  success  from  all  viewpoints. 
All  of  the  338  exhibit  booths  in  the  In¬ 
ternational  Amphitheatre  contracted  for 
by  approximately  200  exhibitors,  will  be 
scenes  of  action  during  the  two  weeks  of 
the  trade  show.  It  will  represent  ‘the 
Graphic  Arts  World  in  Action.’  It  will 
be  a  great  educational  center  for  men 
and  women  of  the  graphic  arts.” 

It  is  stated  that  one  of  the  values 
which  men  in  the  industry  will  appre¬ 
ciate  at  the  show  will  be  the  opportunity 
to  meet  and  talk  to  inventors  after  whom 
machines  and  devices  are  named.  An¬ 
other  value  is  the  opportunity  printers 
will  have  to  interview  mechanical  and  in¬ 
dustrial  engineers  and  consultants  about 
production  problems  which  they  face  in 
their  own  establishments. 

“Under  that  one  roof  the  keenest  minds 
of  the  printing  and  related  industries  will 
meet  for  the  advancement  of  the  entire 
graphic  arts.  They  will  represent  not 
only  all  parts  of  the  world  but  they  will 
also  represent  all  parts  of  the  industry — 
geographically,  technologically,  financially 
and  educationally.” 

“GO  to  ChicaGO — September  11-23.” 
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%ycufu 


TO  PRINT  FASTER? 


AT  LOWER  COST? 


WITH  LESS  SETTING  TIME? 


LESS  DOWN  TIME? 


mm, 


Rocket  Rollers  are  all-season,  all  synthetic 
rubber  face  rollers  which  operate  in  all 
kinds  of  weather. 


Adi  to  these 
Impreeemeats: 
Weatherproof 
Stable  size 
High  grade  printing 


These 

Advantages 

No  transportation  to  pay 
No  cores  to  buy 
No  boxes  or  packing 
cases  needed 

ORDER  TODAYI 


7%eo  iook  at  these  low 
pos^aid  prites: 

MIeMe  Vertkel  cere*) 

ROCKETS  @  $4.U  e^h 
10  X  IS  C  A  R  ROCKETS  @  $3.S0  eecR 
10  X  IS  Craftsmen  ROCKETS  @  $9.7S  eo. 
10  X  IS  KtM«e  ROCKETS  (g)  $4.00  eodi 
•  X  12  C  ft  R  ROCKETS  @  $2.00  eocli 
12  X  10  C  ft  R  ROCKETS  @  $4.00  each 
12  X  11  Craftsman  ROCKETS  @  $4.2S  ea. 
12  X  It  Klw«e  ROCKETS  @  $4.S0  eocIi 
West  of  Rockies  oOd  30c  per  roller 
If  yea  kave  no  charge  acceonh  tend 
two  credit  references  with  year  order. 
*  GROOVED  FOR  Ollin  ROXSt 


IDEAL  ROLLER  &  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


nil  wmi  a4Hi  stTMt 

1S04  East  Feorth  Street 

21-24  Thirty-Ninth  Avenoe 

Chicago  S>  Illinois 

Los  Angolos  33,  California 

Long  Island  City  1,  N.  Y. 

IPI  Essay  Contest  Winners 

Forty  prize  winners  in  the  14th  An¬ 
nual  IPI  Essay  Contest  were  announced 
by  Fred  J.  Hartman,  educational  director 
of  the  National  Graphic  Arts  Education 
Association  which  sponsors  this  annual 


Shirley  Frerick  and  Ann  Davis 


competition  in  cooperation  with  Interna¬ 
tional  Printing  Ink.  This  year  over 
15,000  students  from  332  schools  in  43 
states,  Canada  and  Hawaii  competed  for 
the  34  cash  prizes,  five  IPI  Match-Boxes 
and  one  combination  award  of  cash  and 
a  handsome  silver  cup. 

First  prize  of  $500  was  won  by  Mari¬ 
lyn  Porter  of  Minneapolis,  while  Portland 
High  School,  Portland,  Me.,  received  the 
Silver  Cup  plus  a  $25  award  for  the  most 
handsomely  printed  essay  submitted. 

The  second  prize,  $250,  was  won  by 
Shirley  Frerick,  a  junior  at  Notre  Dame 
Academy,  Covington,  Ky. 

Ann  Davis,  winner  of  the  third  prize 
of  $100,  is  a  senior  at  Palestine  High 
School,  Palestine,  Tex. 

Fourth  prize  winner  is  Jane  Tomlin¬ 
son,  a  senior  at  Greenwich  Central 
School,  Greenwich,  N.  Y.  Jane’s  prize 
is  $50. 


Sylvia  Welty,  a  junior  at  East  High 
School,  Denver,  won  fifth  prize  of  $25. 

“Color  Printing  as  an  Economic  Force” 
formed  the  central  theme  for  the  14th 
Annual  IPI  Essay  Contest.  Five  distin- 
gufshed  judges  selected  the  winners. 
Harry  L.  Gage  (Graphic  Arts  Consultant 
to  the  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company) 
was  chairman  of  the  committee  for  the 
14th  time.  The  other  members  were: 
Randolph  T.  Ode  (president  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Lithographer’s  Association);  Gwi¬ 
lym  A.  Price  (president  of  the  Westing- 
house  Electric  Corporation) ;  Joseph 
Chanko  (general  manager  of  Conde  Nast 
Press);  Edward  R.  Murrow  (commenta¬ 
tor  for  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  Sys¬ 
tem). 

Exhibit  of  Western  Books 

The  Bounce  &  Coffin  Club’s  exhibition 
“Western  Books,  1950’’  is  now  beginning 
its  tour  of  the  Pacific  coast  states  and  will 
be  shown  in  some  20  university  and  pub¬ 
lic  libraries. 

The  show,  comprised  of  33  titles  chosen 
from  nearly  90  entries,  is  now  on  display 
in  the  exhibition  room  of  the  Los  Angeles 
City  College  library  on  Vermont  Ave.,  in 
Los  Angeles. 

“Western  Books,  1950,’’  the  ninth  such 
exhibition  sponsored  by  the  Los  Angeles 
Club  since  1938,  is  designed  to  display 
the  best  work  representative  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  and  conditions  peculiar  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  books  in  the  western  states. 
This  year’s  response  to  the  call  for  books, 
although  smaller  than  last  year  in  the 
number  of  titles,  was  the  largest  in  num¬ 
ber  of  presses  and  publishers  submitting 
entries. 

Judges  this  year  were:  Lewis  Allen 
(L.  D.  Allen  Press  and  member  of  the  Rox- 
burgne  Club  of  San  Francisco);  H.  Rich¬ 
ard  Archer  (librarian  and  member  of  the 
Bounce  &  Coffin  Club)  and  Will  Bradley 
(distinguished  typographer  and  member 
of  the  Zamorano  Club  of  Los  Angeles). 

Highest  rating  of  the  judges  went  this 
year  to  Privacy  of  Speech,  a  book  of 
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3 -IN  - 1  COMBINATION 
FEEOER  -  PERFORATOR  -  JOGGER 


N-D  HAS  A  PERFORATOR 
SUIT  YOUR  SHOP 

There’s  an  incomparable  N-D  PER¬ 
FORATOR  to  suit  eyery  purse. 
Whether  your  plant  is  large  or  small, 
you  can  depend  on  an  N-D  PERFOR¬ 
ATOR  for  the  most  profitable  and 
best  in  all-around  speed,  accuracy  and 
consistent  performance.  For  example: 
a  Chicago  plant  using  the  N-D  3-in-l 
COMBINATION  FEEDER-PERFOR¬ 
ATOR-JOGGER,  “is  producing  7,500 
sheets  17x22  per  hour  and  saving  in 
operating  time.’*  And  other 
sizes  can  be  handled  at  pro¬ 
portionate  sjieeds  depending  on 
length  of  sheet. 

And  remember:  these  are 
more  than  merely  |>erforators. 
They  Crimp;  they  Slot;  they 
Score:  they  do  Snap-out  and 
Cut-out  Slot  Hole  work.  They 
are  positive  on  strike-in  work. 
Their  speed  depends  only  upon  the 
length  of  sheet  and  skill  of  op¬ 
erator.  They  iron  out  burr  to 
perforating  can  be  done  before 
printing.  So  .  .  .  from  the  large 
3-in-l  COMBINATION  clear 
down  to  the  famous  little  N-D 
BENCH  MODEL,  you  can  con¬ 
fidently  count  on  N-D  PER¬ 
FORATORS  to  give  you  the 
fullest  possible  measure  of  profit¬ 
able  performance  day  in  and  day 
out.  Write  for  details. 


poems  written  by  William  Everson  and 
printed  by  him  at  his  Equinox  Press  in 
Berkeley,  Calif.  The  book  is  charmingly 
illustrated  with  block  print  decorations 
by  Mary  Fabilli.  It  is  bound  in  half  white 
vtllum  with  gray  decorated  boards  by 
Mr.  Everson.  Close  to  the  Everson  book  in 
the  judges’  rating  were  two  books  sub¬ 
mitted  by  the  Book  Club  of  California: 
A  Short  Account  of  the  Life  and  Worl^ 
of  Wynt{^en  de  Worde  and  The  Estiennes, 
a  biographical  essay  by  Mark  Pattison, 
both  printed  by  the  Grabhorn  Press,  San 
Francisco.  The  Grabhorn  Press  received 
high  rating  for  three  books:  Campaigns 
in  the  West  1856-1861,  the  journal  and 
letters  of  Colonel  John  Van  Deusen  du 
Bois;  Commonsvealth  V.  Gordon  et  al., 
the  opinion  of  Judge  Bok;  and  Designs 
from  the  Ancient  Mimbrehos.  Other  high 
ranking  books  in  the  opinion  of  the 
judges  were:  William  Cecil  of  Prince 
George’s  County  Maryland,  Pasadena,  the 
Castle  Press;  Native  Arts  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  Palo  .\lto,  the  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity  Press;  Poetry,  Gongorism  and  a 
Thousand  Years  by  Robinson  Jeffers,  Los 
Angeles,  the  Ward  Ritchie  Press,  and 
New  Mexico  Village  Arts  by  Roland  F. 
Dickey,  Albuquerque,  the  University  of 
New  Mexico  Press. 

Trend  of  Type  Faces  Used  in 
j  "Fifty  Books  of  1949" 

Announcement  of  the  Fifty  B(M>ks  of 
1949  at  the  annual  award  dinner  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Graphic  Arts, 
indicates  that  type  face  preference  among 
designers  of  fine  books  has  shown  a 
strongly  consistent  trcnil  over  the  past 
10  years. 

The  Mergenthalcr  Linotype  Company 
reveals  that  26,  or  78%,  of  the  33  Lino¬ 
type-set  books  chosen  were  set  in  Cale¬ 
donia,  Granjon,  Janson,  Bodoni  Book, 
Baskerville,  or  Electra.  The  same  six 
faces  were  the  most  frequently  selected 
Linotype  faces  for  AIGA  exhibitions 
over  the  past  10  year  period. 

Comparison  with  a  similar  10  year 
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TO 

DETECT 

DEFECTS 


All  Compo  rules  are 
UNIFORM  I  hand  finished.  Should 
there  be  any  defects 
they  would  be  detected,  and  the  rules 
recast.  So  you  are  assured  of  smooth 
and  solid  surfoced  rules— ond  uni¬ 
formity  alwaysl 

All  rules,  lb.  26c 

AM  spacing  materials  from  2  pt.  leads 
through  36  pt.  furniture,  in- 
eluding  .853  and  .875,  lb.  AaC 
Prices  subject  to  change. 

Check  with  order. 

Send  for  hanger  wall  chart,  fKtil 

COMPO  RULE  CO. 

6151  S.  Rhodes  Are.,  Chicago  37,  III. 


DECREASE  costly  pressroom  delays 
INCREASE  productive  time  and  profits 
READ  .  .  . 

HANDBOOK 

for 

PRESSMEN 

By  Fred  W.  Hoch 

the  most  comprehensive  book  dealing 
with  presswork  problems  and 
also  those  things  the  press¬ 
man  should  Imow  about 
other  processes  of 
reproduction 

an  authoritative 
handbook  at  your  fingertips 

Send  check  for  $3.50 

plus  25c  for  postage  and  handling 
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1.54 


PIONEER-TOLEDO  CORP.  •  1212  JACKSON  ST.  •  TOLEDO.  OHIO 


PAPER  DRILLERS 


ROUTERS 


SAW-TRIMMERS 


study  made  last  year  discloses  that  Cale¬ 
donia,  designed  by  Linotype  in  1939  by 
W.  A.  Dwiggins,  has  supplanted  Janson 
in  second  place,  outranked  in  popularity 
only  by  Baskervillc  which  remains  in 
first  place. 

Posters  Fight  Waste 

A  continuing  drive  in  the  plants  of  the 
ATF  Incorporated  group  of  companies 
to  tighten  production,  cost  and  quality 


the  heels  of  a  series  of  hard-hitting  “let’s 
get  competitive”  placards  that  used  the 
theme  that  “the  customer  is  boss  again.” 
In  that  group  the  customer  peered  over 
the  employee’s  shoulder  at  work  in  prog 
jess,  screamed  at  waste  and  beamed  at 
efficiency. 

Sample  sets  of  the  posters  for  reproduc 
tion  and  use  by  other  companies  in  their 
plants  are  available  on  request  to  ATF 
Incorporated,  human  relations  depart 
ment,  200  Elmora  Ave.,  Elizabeth  B,  N.  J. 


jj 

Me's  ROBBIN6  YOUeyTUBNINe 
ERRORS,  CABaBSMESS  AhO  LOSITME 
mo  DOLLAUp  F0RHW6ELF/ 

Standards,  has  enlisted  the  aid  of  a  new 
character  named  Wastie,  central  figure 
in  a  series  of  cartoon-style  incentive  pos¬ 
ters. 

The  posters  featuring  Wastie  come  on 


Poster  Stamp  Contest 

The  International  Association  of  Print¬ 
ing  House  Craftsmen,  Inc.,  is  again 
sponsoring  a  Printing  Week  Poster  Stamp 
Contest. 

The  purpose  of  the  contest  is  to  stimu 
late  activity  in  Printing  Week.  It  is 
open  to  anyone  interested  in  the  graphic 
arts,  but  all  entries  should  be  cleared 
through  local  Craftsmen’s  Clubs.  The 
design  selected  as  the  winner  will  be  the 
official  poster  stamp  for  the  1951  ob¬ 
servance  of  International  Printing  Week. 

The  rules  of  the  contest  arc  very  simple 
but  they  must  be  adhered  to.  All  designs 
must  be  finished  drawings,  3"x3J4'’— 
sketches  will  not  be  acceptable. 

A  composite  of  all  entries  will  be  dis¬ 
played  at  the  Chicago  convention  of  the 
International  Association  of  Printing 
House  Craftsmen,  Inc.,  to  be  held  in 
September. 


CHAPMAN 


ELECTRIC  NEUTRALIZER  CO. 

PORTLAND  6,  MAINE 


Write  for  Bulletins  on 
Cylinder  &  Offset  Presses, 
Folders,  Slitters,  etc. 
Also  Special  Applications 


Specialists  in  the 
Elimination  of  .  .  . 

STATIC 

SAFELY  •  INSTANTLY 
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BRACKETT  STRIPPING  MACHINE  CO.  TOPEKA  KANSAS 


Consider  the  wide  variety  of  work  you  can  do  on  the 
BRACKETT  All-Purpose  Single  Head  “UTILITY”  Strip¬ 
per  ...  a  few  examples  are  Illustrated.  Consider  Its  speed 
and  range  .  .  .  turns  out  1.500  to  1,600  net  per  hour  of 
books  of  sheets  of  average  length.  Applies  a  flat  strip 
down  the  center  of  a  sheet  any  size  up  to  24”.  Back  strips 
square  or  round  back  books  of  up  to  2"  thick  and  will  turn 
over  1%"  of  tape  on  either  side  of  a  book.  Anyway  you 
consider  It,  here’s  a  Stripper  to  grow  with.  It  gets  things 
done  .  .  .  builds  up  volume  .  .  .  cuts  down  costs  .  .  .  mtikes 
more  money  for  you  every  day.  Ideal  for  Book  Binders, 
Manufacturing  Stationers,  Paper  Box  Manufacturers, 
Bank  Supply  Houses,  Tablet  and  School  Supply  Manufac¬ 
turers,  etc.  Check  Into  this  great  unit  now.  No  obliga¬ 
tion.  Write  us  for  Illustrated  folder. 


Earns  Degree  by  Making  Slides 
Showing  Lock-Up  of  Type  Forms 

High  school  printing  teacher  Adrian 
P.  Pollock  of  Ferndale,  Mich.,  has  earned 
his  Masters  Degree  in  Education  by  pro¬ 
ducing  a  series  of  25  color  slides  on 
“Locking  Up  Type  Forms  for  the  Platen 
Press.”  The  production  of  this  series  of 
slides  was  prompted  by  the  fact  that 
there  are  not  any  known  visual  aids  of 
this  nature  on  the  market  in  the  area 
of  graphic  arts.  This  project,  along  with 
a  23  page  essay,  earned  Mr.  Pollock’s 
degree  for  him  from  the  College  of  Edu¬ 
cation  of  Wayne  University  (Detroit). 

When  the  program  chairman,  Harry 
Rendell,  of  the  Printing  Industry  Crafu 
Association  of  Southern  Oakland  County, 
Mich.,  scheduled  the  slide  film  series  by 
Mr.  Pollock  for  a  program  showing,  the 
PICA  Club’s  60  shop  owner-members 
were  so  impressed  that  they  offered  to 
have  duplicate  sets  of  slides  made  for 
presentation  to  local  high  school  printing 
classes. 

During  one  of  the  fall  meetings  after 
the  slides  were  ready,  a  complete  set 
was  presented  to  representatives  of  Bald¬ 
win  High  School,  Birmingham,  Mich.; 
Royal  Oak  High  School,  Royal  Oak, 
Mich.;  Hazel  Park  High  School,  Hazel 
Park,  Mich,  and  to  Mr.  Pollock’s  own 
school,  Lincoln  High  School,  Ferndale, 
Mich.  This  marks  the  first  time,  insofar 
as  in  known,  that  a  graphic  arts  trade 
organization  has  given  visual  aid  ma¬ 
terial  to  high  schools. 

The  25  slides  consist  of  one  title  slide, 
and  a  breakdown  of  the  actual  steps  in 
locking  up  a  form — each  being  presented 
in  its  simplest  form.  In  the  preparation 
of  the  slides,  Mr.  Pollock  made  black  and 
white  prints  for  experimental  purposes; 
then,  with  all  corrections  in,  produced 
the  24  colorful,  interesting  instructional 
slides.  The  original  set  of  Kodachrome 
slides  were  presented  to  Dr.  G.  Harold 
Silvices  at  Wayne  University  in  June 
1948,  as  partial  fulfillment  of  the  Master 
of  Education  Degree. 

Mr.  Pollock  has  taught  printing  for 


Ttco  purpoBB  Blide  in  »et,  introduetiom  It 
equipment  to  he  u»ed  and  for  tatting  upm 
completion  of  unit. 


eight  years,  in  addition  to  four  years  in 
commercial  printing.  Mr.  Pollock  sayi, 
“1  have  used  these  slides  in  my  own 
classes,  and  find  that  whereas  three  or 
four  pupils  might  be  able  to  see  the 
stone  under  regular  instruction  methods, 
every  one  in  the  class  can  see  and  prac¬ 
tically  feel  the  procedure  when  using  my 
slide  films. 

“This  film,  through  the  cooperation  of 
the  PICA  Club,  has  enjoyed  such  an  ex- 
that  I  am  prepario{ 


cellent  reception, 
script  and  photograph  shots  for  a  series 
on  press  make-ready — and  I  expea  to 
complete  this  project  in  this  present 
school  year.” 


Adds  Course  in  Printing 

The  Department  of  Illustration  of  the 
Philadelphia  Museum  School  of  Art,  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  Henry  C.  Pit^  has 
added  a  course  ■  *  ■  ■  ■ 


Printing  and  Typo¬ 
graphical  Design. 

"Twenty-five  students  have  been  se¬ 
lected  to  learn  typesetting,  prLting  prac¬ 
tices  and  typographic  design.  They  are 
combining  their  knowledge  of  aeativc 
illustration  with  printing  design  and  ae- 
ating  book  pages  and  advertising  leaflets 
featuring  both  type  and  pictorial  mate¬ 
rial. 

The  course  is  under  the  direction  of 
William  Lickfield,  who  is  editor  of  the 
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PAPER  KNIVES 
to  CREASING  RULE 


Ob,) 

OQ  J 


you've  got  the  best! 


At  various  stages  of  printing  production  —  in 
graphic  arts  and  box  makers'  plants  and  allied 
industries. ..Atkins''Silver  Steel*  Knives,  Rule  and 
Saws  have  proved  their  claim  to  increase  pro¬ 
duction  and  cut  costs.  Crafted  and  perfected  by 
Atkins— produced  of  the  finest,  toughest  steel 
ever  alloyed  for  their  respective  uses— made  to 
Atkins  precision  stondards— Atkins  "Silver  Steel* 
Knives,  Rule  and  Saws  help  you  achieve  a  more 
profitable  spread  between  production  costs  and 
selling  price! 

- ^ ^ 

E.  C.  ATKINS  AND  COMPANY 

Home  Offico  and  Factory 
402  S.  Illinois  Street*  Indienapolis  9*  Indiana 
Branch  Factory  t  Portland,  Oregon 
Hnifo  Factory :  Lancaster,  New  York 
Branch  Offices 

Atlanta  •  Chicago  •  New  Orleans  •  New  York 


Ynnj‘V^n,"VVV=rvTnnnr 


L'll 

I 

!  ' 

J-i-Ll 

Cutting,  Psrforoting  and  Creasing  Rule 
MAKE  YOUR  ATKINS  DISTRIBUTOR  YOUR  BUYING  HEADQUARTERS. ..  IT  PAYS? 
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at  the  Charles  Morris  Price  School,  and 
an  authority  in  the  Held  of  printing. 
Working  in  conjunction  with  him  is 
Bernard  Brussel-Smith,  the  well-known 
wood  engraver  and  illustrator,  who  meets 
the  class  once  a  month  and  coaches  them 
in  preparing  the  pict..rial  designs  to  be 
used  in  conjunction  with  type  set-ups. 

ATF  to  Exhibit  New  Little  Giant 
Press  in  Coast-to-Coast  Tour 

American  Type  Founders’  new  1950 
model  of  its  popular  Little  Giant  printing 
press  will  be  brought  right  up  to  the 


printer’s  front  door  for  an  operating 
demonstration  in  a  coast-to-coast  tour.  A 
cross-country  trip  in  a  specially-built  Ford 
truck  will  take  ATF’s  internationally- 
known  automatic  cylinder  job  press  both 
to  the  graphic  arts  plant  in  metropolitan 
areas  and  to  the  small  print  shop  in  the 
outlying  sections. 

In  effect  a  rolling,  three-dimensional 
catalog,  the  traveling  Exhibitruck  will 
give  printers  the  opportunity  to  see  in  a 
Little  Giant  operating  demonstration  the 
answers  to  questions  they  would  normally 
get  in  looking  through  printed  descrip¬ 
tive  literature  and  specification  sheets. 


The  Exhibitruck  is  a  26-foot-long  ve-  | 
hide,  entirely  self-contained  with  its  own  t 
power  -  generating  and  air-conditioning  1 
equipment,  so  the  new  Little  Giant  can  be 
put  through  its  paces  right  at  the  door  of 
a  printing  plant,  or  any  other  place  with¬ 
out  hooking  in  to  an  electric  line.  The 
truck  also  carries  a  selection  of  paper  and 
other  supplies  so  demonstrations  can  be 
made  readily  on  different  types  of  jobs 
within  the  press’  range. 

Since  the  Little  Giant  occupies  less 
than  20  square  feet  of  floor  space,  there 
is  plenty  of  room  in  the  Exhibitruck  for 
spectators.  At  the  same  time,  the  press 
can  be  operated  at  its  top  speed  of  5,000 
impressions  per  hour,  just  as  if  it  were 
securely  anchored  on  a  shop  floor. 

ST  A  Offers  Slides 

The  Society  of  Typographic  Arts  is 
offering  to  interested  groups  a  set  of 
approximately  one  hundred  color  slides 
of  the  Spring  1950  “Exhibition  of  Design 
in  Chicago  Printing,”  held  annually  at  i 
the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago.  Descriptions  | 
and  commentary  accompany  the  set.  For  ^ 
further  information  write  to  Greer  Allen,  | 
Room  101,  The  University  of  Chicago  i 
Press,  5750  Ellis  Avc.,  Chicago  37,  111. 

School  to  Train  Managers 

A  shortage  of  competent  plant  man-  ); 
agers,  long  a  major  headache  of  the 
printing  trade,  often  causes  plants  to  em¬ 
ploy  pressmen,  printers,  or  salesmen  as  ; 
managers,  or,  perhaps,  to  operate  with-  ; 
out  a  manager. 

An  attempt  to  relieve  this  situation  is 
being  made  at  the  University  of  Hous¬ 
ton,  Tex.,  through  a  new  four-year  • 
graphic  arts  program  designed  to  train  t| 


GET  CHALLENGE  EQUIPMENT  AT 

PRINTERS 

Zi^fTntrrErv  supply  co. 

72  BEEKMAN  STREET  NEW  YORK  7  N  Y 


AN  AUTHORIZED 

CHALLENGE 
DISTRIBUTOR  IN 

NEW  YORK  AREA 
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settle  lor  anything 
less  than  this 
when  you  buy  a 

paper  JriU 


rrV  2*4  back  gage  to  take 
LTJ  2"  lift  of  stock 

2Vi"  stroke  to  cut 
through  2"  lift  of  stock 

^  Power  to  drive  the  drill  through 
1^  2"  lift  of  any  kind  of  stock 

rr^  Two  columns  on  head 
15^  to  prevent  side  play 

Positive  action 
Uu  foot  pedal 

0  Automatic  trip  gage  that 
can't  slip  over  stops 

rr>^  Natural  operation,  handling 
1—1  stock  from  right  to  left 

One  way  movement  of 
stock  —  no  back  tracking 


You  get  all  this  and  more 
when  you  choose  a  Chal¬ 
lenge.  Nine  models  —  all 
available  with  slotting  and 
cornering  attachments.  Hy¬ 
draulic,  foot  or  hand  power. 


skilled  production  managers  for  the  in¬ 
dustry. 

The  complete  printing  plant  of  the 
former  Pasadena  Daily  Times,  donated 
last  year  to  the  university  by  R.  E.  (Bob) 
Smith,  Houston  oilman,  has  made  the 
new  program  possible. 

Present  equipment  includes  Linotypes, 
letterpresses,  an  offset  press,  and  the  other 
machinery  essential  to  a  modern  print¬ 
ing  shop.  Plans  call  for  the  installation 
of  $40,000  worth  of  additional  equip¬ 
ment. 

Students  receive  a  Bachelor  of  Science 
degree  with  a  major  in  graphic  arts  man¬ 
agement.  Fifteen  students  arc  enrolled  in 
the  first  year  of  the  program. 

The  four  years  of  graphic  arts  include 
elementary  printing,  cost  estimating,  pro¬ 
duction  control  methods,  plant  layout, 
personnel  problems,  and  laboratory  work 
in  actual  production  management. 

In  addition,  background  courses  in 
lettering,  advertising  layout  and  design, 
accounting,  photography,  management 
techniques,  color,  as  well  as  basic  courses 
in  English,  government,  and  journalism 
are  studied. 

Advanced  courses  will  be  added  each 
semester  until  the  complete  four-year 
program  of  courses  is  available  concur¬ 
rently. 

The  shop  does  actual  job  work  and 
newspaper  printing  for  the  university  in 
addition  to  serving  as  a  laboratory  for 
journalism  and  graphic  arts  students. 


Many  of  the  students  have  part-time  jobs 
at  the  shop,  and  night  courses  are  offered 
for  the  convenience  of  students  with  full¬ 
time  day  jobs. 

S.  Wayne  Taylor,  formerly  director  of 
printing  instruction  in  the  public  schools 
at  Tulsa,  is  director  of  the  graphic  arts 
program. 

"Can't  Afford  to  Stay  Out" 

One  of  the  large  manufacturers,  indi¬ 
rectly  related  with  the  graphic  arts,  but 
making  several  items  used  in  the  litho¬ 
graphic  branch  of  the  industry,  when 
shown  a  floor  plan  of  the  Sixth  Educa¬ 
tional  Graphic  Arts  Exposition,  remarked 
to  A.  E.  Giegengack,  president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager;  “I  had  no  idea  that  this 
exposition  was  to  be  such  an  immense 
affair.  I  somehow  associated  it  with  one 
of  those  annual  exhibitions  held  in  con¬ 
nection  with  an  annual  convention.** 

Mr.  Giegengack  explained  that  ten 
conventions  are  to  be  held  in  connection 
with  the  Exposition  during  its  two 
weeks*  operation  in  Chicago;  that  the 
last  previous  Exposition  was  held  eleven 
years  ago,  and  that  it  might  be  five  to 
ten  years  before  another  Exposition 
would  be  held  of,  for  and  by  the  graphic 
arts.  He  also  told  the  manufacturer  that 
anticipated  attendance  of  key  men  and 
women  of  the  industry  would  aggregate 
200,000  from  all  over  the  Americas  and 
overseas.  “Oh  we  can’t  afford  to  stay  out 
of  this  show,**  replied  the  manufacturer. 

GO  to  ChicaGO — Sept.  11-23. 


Customer  Dollars  are  Wise  Dollars 

STOCK  CCTS 

bring  more  wise  Dollars  To  You 
Request  cutalog  76  from  Cobb  Shinn  now.  This 
sizty-iour  page  size  9x12  plastic  bound  cutalog 
contains  ideas  in  art  (line  and  halftone)  that  help 
you  serve  the  client  best. 

OUTALOQ  76  IS  FREE — ^WRITE  NOW 
r'ODD  CUIkIkl  721  UNION  STREET 

^wPP  Indianapolis 25, ind. 
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Mr.  Printer... SAVE  15  tO  20% 

Rolled  Safety  Edge 
Double  Strength 

GALLEYS 

made  of 

RUST  RESISTANT 
BLACK  BEAUTY 
STEEL 

Exclusive  With  Mayvllle 
Available  in  5  Popular  Sixes 
83/4x1 3— 6 1/4x23  Vi— 12x1 8 

101/2x231/2—123/4x231/2 


STOCK  RACK 


30  tq.  ft.  of  portable 
space —  16  masonite  re¬ 
movable  shelves. 


All  Steel 
All  Popular  Si _ 

HERE’S  WHAT  YOU  SAVE 

When  you  order  the  combination  of  cabinet 
with  galleys,  in  any  of  the  popular  sizes,  you 
receive: 

1.  Special  Discount  of  15%. 

2.  5%  discount  on  net,  if  net  order  is 
$200.00  or  more. 

3.  2%  cash  discount  if  check  with  order. 

4.  1  %  open  terms  to  accredited  accounts. 

If  galleys  or  cabinets  are  ordered  separately, 
you  still  receive  10%  discount,  plus  5%  for 
quantity  order,  and  2%  for  cash  with  order. 
Write  for  literature  and  prices. 

Mention  your  dealers  name  when  writing. 
GUARANTEED  QUALITY  EQUIPMENT 


Mayville  METAL  PRODUCTS  CO. 


DEGNER  AVE. 


MAYVILLE,  WISCONSIN 
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New  Equipment 
and  Supplies 

New  ATF  Little  Giant  Press 

A  new  Little  Giant  press,  new  in  pro¬ 
duction  capacity,  new  in  impressional 
strength,  new  in  its  ability  to  handle  a 
wide  variety  of  work,  now  is  available 
from  American  Type  Founders,  200  El- 
mora  Ave.,  Elizabeth  B,  N.  J.  Known 


as  the  Little  Giant  No.  6,  it  has  a  sheet 
range  from  3!4"x554"  to  12"xl8".  It  is 
stated  that  this  small  printing  press 
exerts  a  strength  of  3,500  pounds  upon 
a  sheet  of  paper  in  order  to  produce  the 
finest  possible  quality  of  printed  image. 

The  new  model  occupies  less  than  20 
square  feet  of  floor  space,  yet  running  at 
top  speed,  it  will  produce  5,000  printed 
impressions  an  hour.  Sixteen  months  of 
field  testing  by  ATF  research  and  en¬ 
gineering  staffs  proved  the  practicality 
of  a  score  of  technical  developments  be¬ 
fore  the  new  model  was  placed  in  full- 
scale  production.  These  developments  in¬ 
clude  both  basic  improvements  and  re¬ 
finements  which  add  to  convenience  in 
use.  For  example,  all  of  the  moving  parts 
of  the  high  speed  machine  are  within  the 
compact  design  of  the  streamlined  press. 
This  has  been  accomplished  without  cut¬ 
ting  down  the  accessibility  of  such  parts 
as  the  fountain,  bed,  feed  board  or  de¬ 


livery.  What  it  does  do  is  to  provide 
greater  safety  of  operation  and  enhance 
appearance. 

Among  the  new  features  of  the  model 
are  individual  shut-off  springs  on  the 
ei^ht  air  suckers,  the  position  of  which 
are  determinable  on  sight;  a  new  drop 
guide  action;  a  new  double  chamber 
pump;  filtered  air  for  all  suction  lines; 
a  new  polyharmonice  bed  and  cylinder 
drive  motion;  more  efficient  inking  sys¬ 
tem  and  fountain  regulator;  a  new  step¬ 
less  variable  speed  control,  and  a  lower 
center  of  gravity. 

Commercial  printers  who  have  par¬ 
ticipated  in  field  testing  report  that  the 
new  Little  Giant  shows  exceptional  per¬ 
formance  on  a  wide  variety  of  stocks, 
from  onion  skin  to  4-ply  card,  through¬ 
out  its  entire  sheet  range,  according  to 
Robert  G.  Marquardt,  ATF  vice-presi¬ 
dent  in  charge  of  sales.  Mr.  Marquardt 
adds  that  hairline  register  of  four-color 
process  work,  covering  heavy  solids,  and 
automatic  double-rolling  of  antique  cov¬ 
er  stock  have  proved  routine  for  the  new 
model.  He  attributes  the  ease  with  which 
the  press  handles  these  ordinarily  tough 
printing  jobs  to  the  increased  impres¬ 
sional  strength  and  the  improved  ink 
distribution. 

New  Layflat  Paste 

A  paste  that  eliminates  warping, 
wrinkling,  and  puckering  in  pasted  pa¬ 
per  items  is  announced  by  Paisley  Prod¬ 
ucts,  Inc.,  1770  Canalport  Ave.,  Chicago 
16.  Called  “Flexiflat,”  this  paste  may  be 
used  like  any  other  paste,  by  finger, 
brush,  or  rubber  tipped  applicator. 

Flexiflat  is  ideal,  states  the  manufac¬ 
turer,  as  a  bookbinding  paste,  for  sam¬ 
ple  books,  hand-fold  envelopes,  insert¬ 
ing  and  other  uses  where  flatness,  neat¬ 
ness  and  permanence  is  desired.  Flexi¬ 
flat,  it  is  claimed,  with  a  plasticized  and 
balanced  formula,  has  no  pulling  action 
on  the  paper,  hence  the  work  will  re¬ 
main  flat,  with  all  the  gloss  and  smooth¬ 
ness  of  the  original  stock,  and  free  from 
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KLUGE  OWNERS! 

Why  Waste  Time 
Changing  Feeder  Fingers? 

Boyd's  "JIFFY”  TIPS  ore  scientifically  designed  to  feed 
anything  from  Onion  Skin  to  Blotter  Stock  without 
changeover,  by  simply  adjusting  your  air  valves. 

•  Printert  say  "There's  on  advantage  with  these  Tips  and 
Adjustable  Guide  Fingers  on  every  job." 


_  ,  cnangeover,  ay  simpiy  aa|< 

jet  Ot  T  ,  Printers  say  "There's  on  o< 

Postpaid  Adjustable  Guide  Fingers  on  e 

(Includes  12  washersl  A  Jj  ^  jl 

•  “JIFFT"  TIPS  havt  Ji  11 

b««n  In  «$•  for  over  3  V  u 

•  Serow  onto  ftodor*  ^  1 

flHfors  ordinarily  usad  J  O  Jir 

for  rnkkor  tljis  and  ^  // 

LEAVE  ONI  ^ 

•  Mado  of  praelsion-toolod  aluminum.  Fit 
any  Kluge  feeder. 

•  Each  tip  adjustakle  3/16"  with  rukkor  washara  for* 
nishad. 

Designed  and  Patents  Applied  For  by  a  Kluge  preismon. 


BE  HAPPY  WITH  YOUR  REGISTER  WORKI 

Feeds  paper  under  tongue  of  side-guide  every  time. 
Foot  adjusts  to  desired  position  by  Turn-Nut.  Spring 
lock  holds  adjustment.  Rounded  heel  prevents  "kick- 
back."  Will  more  than  pay  for  itself  on  first  job/ 

Both  Items  Sold  on  a  Money-Back  Guarantee 
Send  Cheek  and  Save  C.O.D.  Charges! 

Sent  Open  Account  To  Rated  Firms. 

Manufactured  and  Sold  By 


3/4  Actual  Sixe. 


A.  R.  BOYD  COMPANY 


1313  E.  ORANGE  ST 


INDIANAPOLIS  3,  IND. 
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GUARANTEED 

SUPERIOR  QUALITY 

LEMS,  SLUGS,  ROLES,  md  FURNITURE 
Elrod  Cast,  made  from  high  grade 
Linotype  metal. 

RULES— ALL  FACES 
2  TO  36  PT.  PERFECT  IH  nC-  I  D 

EVERY  DETAIL . ZDC  LD. 

LEADS  —  FURNITURE 
2  AND  3  PT.  (1  TO  3  |  n 

PICA)  APT.  SLUGS . ZZC  LD. 

MONO  DECORATIVE  jIA  ID 

BORDER,  LB . . . 4UC  LD. 

Cheek  with  erdtr.  Innediate  dtlivtry. 
Sand  far  FREE  RULE  CHART 

QUADS  -  SPACES 

10%  DISCOUNT  ON  FOUNDRY  TYPE 
SEND  FOR  NEW  CATALOO 

SUPERIOR  RULE 

1528  S.  KILDARE  AVE.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


66 


GOAL 


99 


This  is  an  ancient  word,  meaning 
BLACK 


IE 


BUCKIE 


FF 


This  is  a  modern  word,  meaning  a 

B  superior  ink. 

UCKIE  S  COMFORT  BLACK  INK 
means  plenty  of  comfort  to  print¬ 
ers  because  it  doesn’t  dry  on  the 
press  nor  skin  in  the  con.  Saves 
wash-up  timel  Fine  for  proofing; 
works  on  most  papers.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  Guaranteed.  FREE  SAMPLE. 
Send  name  on  company  lellerhead. 

INK  •  ROLLERS 


BUCKIE  Printers'  Ink  Co. 

258  E.  5th,  St.  Paul  708  S.  Clark,  Chicago 


wrinkles,  ridges  and  imperfcccions.  The 
pr<Kiuct  contains  no  rubber,  resins  or 
odorous  solvents.  It  can  be  diluted  with 
water,  brushes  clean  readily.  The  maker 
states  that  Flexiflat  holds  papers  and  pa¬ 
perboards,  and  other  porous  materials 
firmly  and  permanently  as  the  applied 
paste  does  not  disintegrate  after  aging 
as  is  common  with  many  rubber-resin 
cements. 

New  Itemizing  Method 

Ditto,  Incorporated,  2261  W.  Harrison 
St.,  Chicago  12,  announces  a  patented 
methcKl  of  breaking  down  any  list  of 
items  by  item — each  item  on  a  separate 
sheet  of  paper — without  rewriting. 

It  is  done  by  running  a  set  of  over¬ 
lapped  strips  called  “Analyslips”  through 
a  Ditto  duplicating  machine  to  pick  up 
one  item  on  each  .Xnalyslip.  As  many  as 
30  such  slips  can  be  run  through  the 
machine  at  one  time.  The  slips  arc  then 
torn  apart  and  used  as  desired. 

Some  of  the  ways  in  which  Ditto  An¬ 
alyslips  have  been  used  are:  inventory 
control,  sales  analyses,  stock  taking,  labor 
tickets,  moving  tickets,  analyses  of  pur¬ 
chases,  inspection  unit  copies,  hospital 
charges,  catalog  preparation. 

Ditto  Precision  Spaced  Analyslips  can 
be  made  in  practically  any  size,  either 
paper  or  card  stock,  in  any  number  of 
units  to  a  set,  printed  on  one  or  both 
sides. 

New  Plastic  Type  Gauge 

Haberule  Publishing  Company  has  an¬ 
nounced  its  new  Haberule  “10"  type 
gauge. 

Made  of  plastic,  this  type  gauge  is 
2'/2x11!4”  and  is  divided  into  agates,  6 
through  12  points  and  13  and  15  points. 
It  also  features  elite  and  pica  typ»ewriter 
scales  and  a  10”  rule.  The  color  is  bright 
yellow  with  black  markings. 

Additional  information  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  writing  to  this  firm  in  care 
of  GAM. 
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Whojn  Your  Opinion 

is  worthy  of  being  designated  the 

Man  of  the  Year 

in  the  entire  Graphic  Arts  field  ? 


Gam  would  like  to  know  because  it  has  decided  to  give  an  award 
to  that  man  in  the  industry  who  is  selected  as  having  made 
the  most  outstanding  contribution  to  the  industry  during  the  year. 

You  can  help  us  decide  who  that  man  is.  Send  us  the  name 
of  that  individual  who  you  think  is  worthy  of  the  honor  and  title 
because  of  the  invention  of  a  machine  or  device,  the  development 
of  a  process  or  technique,  or  some  other  contribution,  and  tell  us  w  hy 
you  think  your  nominee  should  be  considered. 

The  names  of  the  nominees,  together  w  ith  the  reasons  for  their 
being  nominated,  will  be  turned  over  to  a  competent  jury,  selected 
by  major  graphic  arts  organizations.  This  jury  will  make  the  decision. 

THE  MAN  OF  THE  YEAR 

w  ill  be  given  the  A.  F.  Lewis  Memorial  Award  at  fitting  exercises 
during  the  coming  convention  of  Printing  Industry  of  America,  Inc., 
to  be  held  in  Chicago  in  September.  Help  select  the  man  of  the 
year.  Send  the  name  of  vour  nominee  as  soon  as  possible  to 
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New  Power  Shear 

A  power  shear  for  cutting  and  trim¬ 
ming  lead,  copper,  zinc  and  plastic  has 
been  announced  by  The  Monomelt  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  1615  N.E.  Polk  St.,  Minne¬ 
apolis  13,  Minn. 

According  to  the  company,  electro¬ 
typers,  stereotypers  and  printers  are  wel- 


>  'A, 


coming  the  new  machine  because  of  its 
ease  of  operation  and  numerous  safety 
features  over  the  conventional  whirling 
metal  saw.  With  the  new  Monomelt 
Power  Shear  electrotype  and  stereotype 
casts,  16-gauge  copper  and  zinc  half¬ 
tones  up  to  24"  wide  and  the  new  hard 
plastic  plates  can  be  cut  and  trimmed 
with  speed  and  accuracy,  leaving  no 
burrs  on  plate  edges  thus  eliminating  a 
filing  operation.  Also  there  are  no  flying 
metal  chips  to  endanger  the  operator. 

Shear  blades  are  solid  tool  steel,  hard¬ 


ened  and  ground.  The  upper  blade  has 
one  cutting  edge,  while  the  lower  blade 
has  four  cutting  edges  that  may  be  used 
before  re-sharpening  is  necessary. 

The  shear  is  powered  by  a  2  hp.  geared 
head  motor.  Each  shearing  cycle  is  in¬ 
stantly  obtained  by  engaging  the  posi¬ 
tive,  non-repeating  safety  clutch  cither 
by  foot  or  hand  control. 

A  return  plate  table  is  located  at  the 
rear  of  the  machine  and  may  be  set  in 
either  one  of  two  positions  by  a  hand 
lever.  In  the  forward  position  the  sheared 
cast  remains  on  the  table.  When  table  is 
moved  to  the  rear  position  plate  trim¬ 
mings  will  fall  directly  into  a  floor 
receptacle  at  the  rear  of  the  machine. 

The  operating  height  of  the  machine 
is  40  in.  It  occupies  a  floor  space  30x40" 
and  weighs  1000  lbs. 

New  58-Page  Copy-FiHing  Manual 

Arthur  B.  Lee  announces  the  larger 
edition  of  Streamlined  Copy-Fitting.  At¬ 
tractively  printed  in  two  colors  and  plas¬ 
tic  spiral  bound,  it  shows  over  1350  pop¬ 
ular  Foundry,  Linotype,  Intertype,  Mono¬ 
type  and  Ludlow  type  faces  including 
capitals  and  small  caps,  in  sizes  4  to  24 
point,  and  is  arranged  alphabetically  so 
that  one  can  sec  and  compare  relative 
character  counts  at  a  glance. 

Its  character  counting  gauge,  precision 
die-cut  of  durable  Vinylite,  measures  5x9 
inches  and  has  36  separate  scales  each  of 
which  can  be  directly  applied  to  any 


JOSEPH  E.  MURPHY  COMPANY 

24  ELLSWORTH  ST.  WORCESTER  3,  MASS. 
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NEW  TROUGH-TYPE,  SMOOTH, 
PREC/SION  PADDING  PRESS! 


YOUR  BEST  BUY 
FOR  THE  PRICE 


Loading 

Position 


All  Iron  and  steel.  Compact  and  "E-Z"  dt  ^ 
to  operate!  Quick-Actlon  Press  Screw  ^ 

Pads  2500  to  4000  Sheets  without  Filler  # 

■•“Ok*-  F.O.B.  guaranteed 


"Low  Cost— 
Fully  Automatic' 


COMPOUNDS 


1 

1 

! 

The  Model  V-12  Automatic  with  new  improvements  Is  de¬ 
signed  for  the  stationer  and  job  shop  .  .  .  compact  and 
portable,  it  is  ideal  for  varied  shop  |obs.  Set  production 
records  for  sporkling,  customer  pleasing,  VIRKOTYPE  Raised 
Printing.  Easily  hooked  up  to  any  press.  Model  V-12  main- 
toins  Virkotype  production  at  normal  press  speeds,  giving 
you  odvantages  of  one-man  operation.  Your  customers  are 
willing  to  pay  for  an  extra  color,  and  more,  to  get  the 
durable  VIRKOTYPE  plastic  relief  .  .  .  produced  in  any 
color  of  printers*  Ink  or  in  gold,  silver,  white,  or  dull 
effects,  on  sheets  up  to  12  inches  wide.  Install  this  mod¬ 
ern  VIRKOTYPE  and  get  ready  for  those  extra  profits. 

There  are  other  VIRKOTYPE  machine  models  for  every 
printers  schedule  from  the  inexpensive  Model  H  Hand  Ma¬ 
chine  to  larger  heavy  duty  Automatic  Model  A-12,  B-20, 
ond  G-30  which  have  sheet  size  capacity  of  12",  20"  and 
30"  wide  respectively.  Terms  are  available. 


AND  INKS 


Free  samples  of  these  **stand- 
out'*  VIRKOTYPE  Compounds 
and  Inks  ore  yours  on  request. 
Just  describe  your  present  raised 
printing  equipment. 


1 - 1 

VIRKOTYPE  CORPORATION  JJ-1 

I  111  Rock  Avenue,  Plainfield,  N.  J.  I 

I  Send  information  and  prices:  | 

I  Model  V-12 .  Other  Models . 

1  Firm  Name . . 

I  I 

I  Address . .  | 

I  City . . State .  | 

I  Signature  . i 


Exclusive  trademark  registered 
U.  S.  Patent  Office 


Vl:rX'iOl4r?Y-J=l^ 


VIRKOTYPE  CORPORATION 

Main  Ofllcs  and  Plant: 

1 1 1  Rock  Ave.,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 
Midwest  Salat  and  Sarvica: 

1637  Goold  St.,  Racina,  Wit. 
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type  layout,  giving  fast  accurate  visual 
control.  Besides  counting  characters  of 
any  chosen  type  face,  its  scales  count 
Elite  and  Pica  typewritten  copy,  agate 
lines,  and  number  of  lines  of  body  type 
from  4  to  24  point.  The  gauge  is  con¬ 
tained  in  a  handy  envelope  jacket  bound 
into  the  book.  Size  of  book  is  6'/2x9*/2 
inches,  with  a  24-page  lowercase  type 
face  section,  a  24-pagc  caps  and  small 
caps  section,  plus  computation  tables  for 
quick  figuring  of  total  characters  in  lines 
up  to  130  characters  and  in  depths  from 
2  to  25  lines. 

Additional  information  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  writing  to  this  firm  in  care 
of  GAM. 

New  Automatic  37"  Cutter 

The  Chandler  &  Price  Company,  Cleve¬ 
land  3,  O.,  announces  its  new  37”  auto¬ 
matic  paper  cutter. 

It  is  a  streamlined  machine  with  a 
table  area  that  extends  20 Vt"  in  front  of 


the  knife  and  3714”  back  of  the  knife. 
Extended  tables  arc  provided  to  the  right 
and  to  the  left.  The  cutter  is  operated 
with  push  button  controls  and  it  has  two 


handed  cutting  controls  with  a  fool-proof 
non-repeating  device.  A  built-in  fluores¬ 
cent  lamp  is  provided  and  the  measuring 
tape  reads  in  picas  and  inches  with  a 
magnifying  glass  for  reading  the  tape. 

'  Some  of  the  specifications  are:  width  of 
the  table  between  housings  is  37”;  cut¬ 
ting  length  of  table  back  of  knife  is 
3714”;  height  of  table  from  floor  is  35”; 
clamp  rises  4”:  minimum  cut  is  %  ”  (14” 
on  special  order);  there  are  40  cuts  per 
minute;  overall  width  of  cutter  is  6814”; 
overall  length  is  7714”:  height  of  cutter 
is  60”;  domestic  shipping  weight  is  3660 
lbs.;  and  a  2  h.p.  driving  motor  is  pro¬ 
vided. 


Innovations  in  Beck  Slitter 

Charles  Beck  Machine  Corporation  an¬ 
nounces  that  its  redesigned  blade  holders 
and  a  newly  developed  gauge  for  blade 
setting  are  major  engineering  advances 
featured  by  the  1950  Beck  Razor  Blade 
Slitter  and  Rewinder. 

The  Beck  Slitter  cuts  and  rewinds  rolls 
of  any  size  required  whenever  the  need 
arises.  Large  inventories  of  special-size 
rolls  are  eliminated. 

Blades  can  be  quickly  changed  with  the 
new  blade  holders.  Blades  are  held  firmly 
in  place  with  a  single  snap-fastener  and 
may  be  changed  without  disturbing  the 
setting.  As  in  previous  Slitter  models,  in¬ 
expensive  razor  blades  are  used  as  cutters. 

The  new  blade  setting  gauge  is  adjust¬ 
able  to  any  slitting  width  desired.  By 
aligning  each  blade  with  the  gauge,  com¬ 
plete  accuracy  of  width  is  achieved  for 
every  rewind  and  setting  time  is  halved, 
it  is  further  stated. 

Also  included  among  Beck’s  1950  im- 


GET  HAMMOND  EQUIPMENT  AT 

printers 

Z^iTflmr^^  CO. 

71  BEEKMAN  STREET  NEW  YORK  7  N  Y 


AUTHORIZED 

HAMMOND 
DISTRIBUTOR  IN 

¥  YORK  AREA 
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A  BALL  BEARING  SPINDLE  WITH 
BELTED  DRIVE  FROM  A  Vi  HP 
REGULAR  TYPE,  CONSTANT 
SPEED  MOTOR.  The  boll  bearing 
spindle  runs  of  12,000  RPM.  The  pulleys 
and  other  parts  are  dynamically  balanced 
tor  smooth,  vibration  free  operation. 


THE  GOOD  "FEEL"  AND  SENSI-  hammond 
TIVITY  THE  OPERATOR  NEEDS. 

Radiol  arms  are  of  large  section  for  rigidity 

and  of  aluminum  for  lightness.  They  are 

supported  from  and  pivot  on  a  ball  and  JMH 

needle  beoring  post.  The  excess  weight  of 

the  front  arm  ond  spindle  is  transferred  / 

to  the  bock  arm  and  post  by  a  spring  /IHI 

and  lever  bridge  to  give  good  "feel"  and 

sensitivity. 


AT  MEDIUM  PRICE.  The  Hammond  Radial  Router 
is  fully  powered,  ruggedly  and  sensitively  built  and 
has  full-page  capacity,  providing  a  good  Radial  Router 
at  Medium  Price.  Write  for  complete  information  — 
there's  no  obligation. 


Handwheel  for  raising  ond  lowering  spindle. 
Precision  spline  shaft  spindle. 

Dynomically  balanced  pulleys. 

Belted  drive  from  a  Vs  HP  constont  speed 
regular  type  motor. 

Ball  Bearings  for  eosy  verticol 
spindle  odjustment. 

Spindle  boll  bearings  for  high-speed 
trouble-free  service. 

Ouill. 

Spindle  lock. 

Dynomically  balanced  3-iaw  chuck. 


^  DOUGLAS  AVENUE 


KALAMAZOO,  MICHIGAN 


MAKE  BIGGER  PROFITS 
SELLING  BINDERS 
WITH  YOUR  PRINTING 


provements  is  a  simplified  method  of  ad¬ 
justing  the  time-proven  individual  web 
tension  rewind.  A  newly  designed  reverse 
rewind  drive  is  also  available,  allowing 
rewinding  with  either  surface  outside. 

(  '  Additional  information  can  be  obtained 
by  writing  to  this  firm  in  care  of  GAM. 

New,  Improved  Method  for 
Gaging  of  Dry  Films,  Foils 

Maynard  R.  Euverard,  of  Interchem¬ 
ical  Corporation,  350  Fifth  Ave.,  New 
York  City  1,  reports  development  of  a 
new,  highly  accurate  method  for  meas¬ 
uring  attached  dry  films  and  thin  sheet 
metals,  foils,  paper  or  plastic.  This 
method  employs  the  Interchemical  Direct 
Reading  Thickness  Gage  (previously  de¬ 
veloped  by  Mr.  Euverard)  which  is 
widely  known  and  used  in  the  finishes 
field  for  wet-film  measurement. 

Attached  dry  films  are  measured  vis¬ 
ually  by  means  of  an  optical  attachment 
to  the  gage  plus  a  suitable  light  source. 
The  film  is  stripped  at  two  points  about 
one-half  inch  apart  and  the  two  outside 
gage  wheels  rest  on  these  stripped  areas. 
Then  the  gage  is  rotated  until  its  eccen¬ 
tric  center  wheel  touches  the  film.  A 
light  source  (placed  behind  the  gage) 
permits  observer  to  check  the  point  at 
which  center  wheel  meets  the  film  and 
cuts  off  light.  Direction  of  gage  rotation 
can  be  reversed  and  the  average  of  two 
readings  used  for  greater  accuracy.  Meas¬ 
urements  are  readily  reproducible  with 
sharp  end-points. 

For  measuring  thin  metal  sheets,  foils, 
paper  and  plastic  films,  a  feeler  method 
is  used.  The  Interchemical  Gage  rests  on 
a  plane  surface  with  its  eccentric  center 
wheel  at  maximum  reading.  A  narrow 
strip  of  the  sheet  material  is  placed  on 
the  plane  surface  between  the  two  outer 
wheels.  Then  the  gage  is  rotated  over 
the  strip  until  a  slight  binding  is  noticed 
as  the  strip  *is  slid  under  the  measuring 
surface.  A  reading  at  that  point  gives  the 
thickness.  A  second  reading  with  the 
gage  rotated  in  reverse  direction  can  be 


Sc  A 


DISPLAYMASTER 

the  Ring  Binder  thot 
STANDS,  SITS 
or  LIES  FLAT 

to  get  your  prospect's  attention 

At  a  flip  of  the  fingers,  it  becomes  a 
hard-hitting  sales  tool.  Displaymaster 
props  up  at  a  30°  angle  when  prospect 
is  standing.  60°  when  prospect  is  sit¬ 
ting.  This  better  vision  means  better 
presentations.  Sets  up  and  takes  down 
in  a  flash;  no  fussing  with  gadgets. 

SEND  FOLDER  I 

1227  West  Madison  Street 
CHICAGO  7,  ILL. 

_ J 
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can  feed  this 
New  Pony  Vari-Speed 
Rotary  Perforator 


World's  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Perforators,  Gang  Stitchers  and  Paper  Punching  Machi 


Modern  design  and 
materials  .  .  .  aluminum  end 
castings,  roller  bearings  on 
main  shafts,  new  "strike”  mech¬ 
anism,  chrome  plated  feed 
gauge,  etc.,  etc. 

Price?  You’re  in  for  a  big  sur¬ 
prise!  Write  for  new  bulletin 
and  the  new  low  price  on  this 
Rosback  Pony  Vari- Speed  Ro¬ 
tary  Perforator.  Or  ask  your 
Rosback  Dealer. 


Variable  speed  control 

fives  you  speeds  of  from  24  to 
8  bead  revolutions  per  minute 
...  or  from  24  to  48  feeds  per 
minute  on  "strike”  work  de¬ 
pending  on  skill  of  operator. 
Perforating  heads  are  inter- 
ehangeable  with  all  former  Pony 
Rotary  Round  Hole  Perforators. 

Built  in  one  size 
only,  for  sheet 
a  full  30"  wide. 


GRAPHIC  ARTS 
EXPOSITION 


F.  P.  ROSBACK  COMPANY  •  Benton  Harbor,  Michigan 


0  ANDERSON 

A  UPRIGHT  TRUCKS  I 


Save  •  Steps! 

I 


For  fob  press 
room  and 
bindery. 


Rigid 

Easy  to 
Roll. 


2  or  4 
platforms. 


56"  high;  plat¬ 
forms.  1 9 '/a"  X 
25'/»"  (also 
25"  X  38"). 


Send  for 
circuforf 


C.  F.  ANDERSON  &  CO. 

3229  CALUMET  AVE.,  CHICAGO  16 


ELECTROSa  NICKELS 

in  Tenaplate,  Tenolite  and  all 
up-to-date  methods. 
ON-THE-HOUR  SERVICE 
Satisfactory  service  since  1912 

F.  J.  RINGLER  &  CO. 

732  S.  Federal  St.,  Chicago  5,  III. 


averaged  with  the  first  as  in  attached  dry 
film  measurements. 

Results  obtained  by  this  new  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  Interchemical  Direct  Reading 
Thickness  Gage,  it  is  stated,  may  come 
closer  to  calculated  theoretical  thickness 
values  than  those  obtained  by  any  other 
type  of  instrument.  This  greater  preci¬ 
sion  is  due  to  the  fact  that  no  pressure 
is  exerted  against  yielding  surfaces. 

Interchemical  Direct  Reading  Thick¬ 
ness  Gages  and  attachments  for  dry  film 
measurement  are  made  by  Henry  A. 
Gardner  Laboratory,  Inc.,  4723  Elm  St., 
Bethesda,  Md.  Free  literature  describing 
the  gage  and  new  measuring  methods 
are  now  available. 


New  100-Sheet  Package 

The  Gilbert  Paper  Company,  Menasha, 
Wis.,  announces  the  addition  of  a  new 
100-sheet-package  to  supplement  the 
Gilbert  500-sheet-package  line  of  boxed 
stationery  papers. 

The  line  now  includes  16  and  20  lb. 
Gilbert  Bond,  25%  new  cotton  fibre; 
16,  20  and  24  lb.  Lancaster  Bond,  100% 
new  cotton  fibre;  9  lb.  Gilbert  Onion¬ 
skin,  25%  new  cotton  fibre;  and  Life¬ 
time  Onionskin,  100%  new  cotton  fibre. 
All  are  furnished  in  cockle  finish,  banded 
and  boxed  in  distinctive,  eye-catching 
containers.  There  are  50  boxes  to  a  car¬ 
ton.  Samples  of  this  boxed  line  of  Gilbert 
Quality  Papers  can  be  obtained  from  the 
Gilbert  mill. 


HAMILTON  WOOD  TYPE 


WRITE  FOR  CATALOG 

HAMILTON 


New  Paper  Jogger 

“Magic-Jog,”  new  paper  jogger  which 
weighs  five  pounds  and  has  an  automatic 
on-off  switch',  is  announced  by  Magic 
Circle  Manufacturing  Corporation. 

The  automatic  switch  is  an  exclusive 
feature  which  permits  this  jogger  to  work 
only  when  paper  is  on  its  table.  By  low¬ 
ering  the  paper  to  be  jogged  onto  the  10” 
by  12”  table,  the  jogger  is  switched  on. 
Raising  the  paper  shuts  it  off.  The  rugged 
vibrating  mechanism  is  activated  by  a 
pressure  switch  which  has  solid  silver 
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triBjinersI 


modtl  45 
tow  trimmor 


These  two  efficient  saw 
trimmers  are  established  as 
cost  savers.  They  bring 
you  five  important 
benefits: 


1.  Faster  Work 

2.  Higher  Efficiency 

3.  Greater  Accuracy 

4.  Improved  Safety 

5.  Lower  Maintenance  Cost 


The  new  3-A-45  folder  contains  details. 

Write  for  your  copy. 


THE  COMPANY 


TIS  W.  AelviM  Str*«f,  MllwaaSeL  IS,  Wlscoestii 


help 

you 

1  composition] 

balance 

■1^  costs  il 
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LONGFELLOW 

COVER 

IN  SIX  (6)  BEAUTIFUL  LIVE  COLORS 

WILL  SURPRISE  YOUl 

HERE  IS  A  50  LB.  COVER 
WITH  A  BULK  OF  .010 

An  Eggshell  Finish  for 
Effective  Printing 
BODY,  WORKABILITY  AND 
ECONOMY 

CALL  YOUR  FINE  PAPER  MERCHANT 
OR  WRITE 

ARTHUR  SCHROEDER 
PAPER  CO.,  INC. 

420  LEXINGTON  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 

We  will  tend  you  samples  and  refer  you 
to  your  nearest  distributor. 


How  to  Sharpen  Your  Own  Saws 


Cksaptr,  Fastsr, 
SlaplaraaE 
villi  Braalar 
Praalalai 


This  lU-purpose  drcn- 
Ur  saw  thsipenins  flz- 
ture  is  the  only  one  of 
iU  kind.  Ton  keep  your 
saws  sharp  yourself. 
Precision  trailt  for  pre- 


dshm  shaipeninx.  Practical,  simple  method. 
Ideal  for  craphie  arts  indnstry. 

Send  diaek  or  money  order  .  .  .  ta  day 
monty4)ack  cnatantee  .  .  .  nothinc  to  loaa 
.  .  .  dipped  prepaid  with  instructions. 
MODKL  ISS — Future  only  tM.»5  for  1 H  * 
to  It'  dia.  saws.  Laiper  sism  aTsilabln 
SIODRL  tOOA — Grinding  Wheel  Stand 
(dnst-proof,  ball-bearing)  only  I 

Grinding  Wheals  N.M  extra. 

MODRL  (00 — Saw  Swedge  only  lO.W. 
TRRVOO  PRODUOTS 
204  Hartford  Avs.,  Dept.  GA-S, 
■uffale  2S.  N.  V. 


contact  points.  A  control  knob  has  been 
provided  to  set  the  contact  points  closer, 
or  farther  apart,  controlling  the  amount 
of  weight  which  will  activate  the  jogger. 

In  the  center  of  the  jogging  table  is  a 
“Combing  Button”  which  will  aid  in 


freeing  paper  stuck  together  by  static 
electricity  or  other  such  minor  cause.  This 
button  is  easily  avoided  when  it  is  not 
needed. 

The  manufacturer  announces  that  dis¬ 
tributors  are  being  sought. 

Additional  information  can  be  obtained 
by  writing  to  this  firm  in  care  of  GAM. 

Relative  Humidity  Indicator 

A  precision  pocket  instrument,  shorter 
than  a  pencil,  that  shows  relative  humidity 
by  the  accurate  wet-and-dry  bulb  method 
has  been  developed  by  the  Weston  Elec¬ 
trical  Instrument  Corporation. 

Known  as  the  “TAG”  Pocket  Humidi- 
cator  Model  8704,  this  compact  new  in¬ 
strument  can  be  used  either  in  the  hand 
or  mounted  on  a  wall.  A  simple  built-in 
slide  rule  converts  the  wet-bulb  and  dry- 
bulb  readings  direct  into  relative  humidity, 
eliminating  charts  or  tables. 

This  new  “TAG”  device  consists  of  two 
etched  scale  glass  thermometers,  individ¬ 
ually  hand-calibrated  for  permanently  ac¬ 
curate  readings.  These  arc  secured  in  a 
sturdy  white  plastic  case  by  integral  resili¬ 
ent  mountings. 

Additional  information  can  be  obtained 
by  writing  to  this  firm  in  care  of  GAM. 
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NATION'S  SUPPLY  HOUSE 


Order  Now 


-  i -  DOUBLE  WEDGE 

^  QUOINS 

Positive  lock.  Cannot 
slip  or  loosen.  Light 
B  weight  metal  strong  as 

MiLjh|l|||  steel.  Non-corrosive 

I  finish.  No  springs  to 

||  break. 

I  Midget  2  Vi  x  8  ems 

A'iS'o’lo  Pl  “P*"  ’2  pt.  dox.  $6.00 

^  ,2  ems  open 

14  pt.  dox.  ...  $7.50 
"1  #2  4  X  21  ems  open 

^3  14  pt.  dox.  $9.50 

Keys  all  sixes  ea.  $1.00 

EASY  FLOW  DRY  SPRAY  UNITS 

Vertical  Multilith  Davidson . $63.50 

Kloge,  $59.50;  7  day  trial,  powder  .45  lb. 
Prices  on  request  tor  automatic,  cylinder 
and  offset  presses. 


Vise  Grip  Dot  Raiser  . .  $1.50 

Point  removable  to  sharpen  or  replace 
Vise  Grip  Draw  Tool  2.50,  ex.  blade  .60 


DEPTHOMETER  GAUGE 
Measures  deep  etch  plates 
.0005"  graduations 
.050"  range. 

With  box  $26.50 


Extra  needle 


Static  Tinsel  Wire  Cent.  12  Yds . $2.00 

Lufkin  6,12  pt.&ag.  line  12"  Gauge  2.50 
Lufkin  24"  Newspaper  Line  Gauge..  5.50 

Lufkin  Micrometer  with  ratchet _ 13.50 

Mesurall  72"  Tape  Rule  pts.,in.,ag.  3.00 
Stainless  Steel  6-12  pt.  &  ag.in.  12"  1.00 
Brass  Line  Gauge— 6-12  pt.,  in.,  ag.  1.00 
Stainless  Steel  6-8-10-12  pt.,  12  in.  2.00 

12"  Copyfitting  Slide  Rule  ....  _  2.00 

Megill  Spring  Tongue  Gauge  Pins _  1.80 

Megill  Perfect  Register  Gauges,  Set  2.00 

Tweexers - 75c  with  Bodkin _  1.25 

Gillette  or  Exacto  Make-R.  Knives  .  1.00 
Tympan  Stabbers,  aluminum  handle  1.25 
Ink  Knives  6"  $1.75;  8"  $2.40;  10"  3.20 

Plate  Brush  $1.25;  Type  Brush _  1.00 

Slug  High  Sinkers,  box _ _ _  4.55 

Miller  Tail  Slur  Steel  points .  3.00 

Printers  Blue  Denim  Aprons  . .  1.25 

Universal  Gripper  Fingers,  set  of  12  2.50 

Warnock  lock  bronxe  quoins _  6.00 

Hemple  quoins  3.25;  Midget  quoins  2.00 

Plunger  Benxine  Can,  Qt.  _ _ 4.00 

Noxxle  Benxine,  pt.  $2.25;  Qt. _ 2.50 

Adjustable  quad  guides,  set  of  3 _ 3.00 

Adjustable  Pad  Counter _ _ 2.00 

Quick  as  a  Wink  Divider  5  eq.  parts  1 .00 

Ivory  Bone  Folders,  7",  8"  each _  .75 

Kelly  Curve  Planers  $1.60;  Midget  .50 

Cyl.  Planers  $1.55;  Proof  Planers _ 1.75 

Ordinary  Planers  6x314  $1  10:  8"_  1.40 


NEW  ELECTRIC  WELDED  STEEL  CHASES 
txl2  CAP.  .$12.00  14 ■4x22  CAP....$I4.50 

10x15  CAP  A  Kluge...  $12.50  12x18....  13.50 

Mlahle  Vertical. ...$16.50  Horizontal....  25.00 
Kelly  No.  I.. ..$16.50  Little  Olant....  12.00 


Pocket,  Pencil  Type  MICROSCOPE  25  x 
Power  Aluminum,  Wide  View  $  3.50 


Screen  Determiner  ' 

. . $1.50  .X  <  ««««'— 

Tripods  . . 1.50  .i  \  — 

Plate  Lifter .  1 .00  -  V 

Nail  Pliers  ..  ..  2.25  ■  ^  \ 

Eng.  Tool  set  6..  5.50  ^ 

Roulettes  . 3.00  '  'v  N 

Cross  Liners  _  4.00 

Angle  Tint  Tools  1.25  [ 

Eliptical  Tools  1.25  . 

Flat-Round  Tools  .75  “ii:;!;!;;:-;-::  -::-:: 

Bausch  Lomb  Linen  Tester  5X - $10.00 

Seerite  L.  T.  i/jxi/z  $4.00;  Ixl—  5.00 
Magnetic  Plate  Mounter _  1.90 

COMPOSING  EQUIPMENT 
Imposing  Tables — Type  &  Cut  Cabinets 
Chase  Racks— Mono— Lino— Cabinets 
Furniture — Reglets— Cutting  Sticks 

ROUSE  EFFICIENCY  ITEMS 

Micrometer  Stainless  Steel  Job  sticks 
Lead  &  Rule  cutters,  slug  clipper 

.  .Hand  Miters 


MATRIX  SORTS 
CABINET 

All  steel-spot  welded 
Trays  TiAxIOVa 

Single  tier  6  . 

trays  $22.50  ^ 

Double  tier  8  tHI 
trays  $29.50 


Vertical  Rotary  Miterer: 


Wood  Type — Foundry  Type 


Bauer  imported  type  now  in  stock 


GRAPHIC  ARTS  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

127  W.  Harrison  •  HArrison  7-0085  •  Chicago  5,  III. 


The  GRAPHIC  ARTS  MONTHLY  Exhibit 

BUILDERS  INDUSTRIAL  EXHIBITS 

'S— 5643  W.  RACE  AYE..  CHICAGO  44.  ILLINOIS 
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New  Floor  Cleaning  Machine 

Breuer  Electric  Mfg.  Co.,  5082  Ravens- 
wood  Ave.,  Chicago  40,  announces  that 
the  new  Tornado  All-Purpose  Floor  Ma¬ 
chine  is  the  first  to  incorporate  all  seven 


of  the  features  which  operators  have 
found  helpful  and  practical.  These  fea¬ 
tures  include:  Rotary  Safety-Grip  Switch, 
Finger  Tip  Solution  Control,  Fully  Ad¬ 
justable  Handle,  Self-Raising  Wheels,  Au¬ 
tomatic  Brush  Coupler,  “Foam-Feed” 
Brush  Design,  and  Quick-Change  Snap- 
On  Brush  Rings. 

An  important  exclusive  feature  found 
only  on  Tornado  Floor  Machines  is  the 
new  replaceable  brush  rings.  Tornado 
brushes  are  made  up  of  individual,  con¬ 
centric  bristle  rings  which  may  be  re¬ 
placed  easily  by  any  operator  whenever 
the  need  arises.  Only  one  metal  brush 
back  is  required.  The  bristle  rings  are  se¬ 
cured  to  the  brush  back  by  strong  spring 
steel  clamps  and  replacements  or  changes 


can  be  made  quickly  wherever  the  ma¬ 
chine  is  at  work. 

All  these  developments,  it  is  further 
stated,  in  floor  machine  design  combined 
with  rugged  construction  and  a  sturdy. 
Underwriters  approved,  trouble-free  motor 
have  produced  an  all-purpose  floor  ma¬ 
chine  which  may  be  used  for  all  floor 
preparation  and  maintenance.  In  addition 
to  its  every  day  use  for  scrubbing,  waxing 
and  polishing,  the  Tornado  is  equally  sat¬ 
isfactory  and  effective  for  sanding,  steel 
wooling,  pumicing  and  removing  floor 
stains  or  discolorations  from  all  types  of 
floors. 

New  Pocket  Microscope 

Stratex  Instrument  Company  (formerly 
Mohave  Instrument  Co.),  is  now  manu¬ 
facturing  an  improved  Hastings  Triplet 
pocket  microscope  for  visual  inspection 


and  quality  control  for  production  lithog¬ 
raphy,  printing  and  engraving. 

For  maximum  protection  against  attri¬ 
tion  and  chemicals,  the  three  cemented 
lens  elements  are  mounted  in  a  hard-fin- 


ttMOAR 
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l^lfANKlin 


Get  this  big  illus- 
trated  catalog  . . . 
over  modern 

and 

endar  pad  designs  and 
styles  to  meet  every  purpose.  3, 1 2 
or  18  months  at  a  glance;  for  memo  books, 
calling  cards  and  club  rosters.  Single  months 
for  blotters  and  reminder  advertising. 

ALMANACS:  Ready-to-print,easy  to  read 
and  understand;  weather  forecasts  and 
moon  phases. ..copy  preparation,  accurate 
and  timely.  Send  25  cents  for  catalog 
which  will  be  credited  to  your  first  order. 


NOTICE  TO 
EMPLOYEES 

Excuses  for  lay¬ 
ing  off  on  account 
of  sicknesses, 
deaths  i  n  the 
family,  funerals 
or  weddings  must 
be  reported  to 
this  office  before 
eleven  o’clock  on 
the  day  of  the 
game. 

Signed:  Manager 

DETROIT 

PAPER  CUTTING  KNIVES 

More  popular  ilzst  In  factory  for  Imme¬ 
diate  delivery. 

See  Jobber — ^Wrlte  Ut 

DETROIT  EDGE  TOOL  CO. 

3425  Wight  Street  Detroit  7,  Michigan 


Circles  Your  Complete  Market 
. . .  Reaches  EVERY  PLANT 

in  the  huge 

GRAPHIC  ARTS  INDUSTRY! 

see  page  93 


ished  aluminum  lens  cell  protected  by  a 
stainless  steel  frame.  A  heavy  duty,  nickel 
silver  jump  ring  provides  for  attachment 
of  the  instrument  to  watch  chain  or  neck 
cord  for  immediate  availability. 

Additional  information  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  writing  to  this  firm  in  care  of 
GAM. 

New  Linecasting  Machine  Device 

The  Linotype  Parts  Company,  Inc., 
South  Hackensack,  N.  J.,  announces  an¬ 
other  improvement  for  linecasting  ma¬ 
chines  in  the  Adjustable  Spaceband  Buf¬ 
fer  Finger  Support. 

The  Support  is  applied  to  the  machine 
in  about  two  minutes  and  provides  a 
means  of  compensating  lor  wear  in  the 


casting,  which  heretofore  has  provided 
the  support  for  this  buffer  finger.  After 
tightening  it  in  place,  it  can  be  tapped 
slightly  from  the  under  side  to  tilt  the 
spaceband  buffer  finger  to  the  desired 
angle,  with  the  object  of  having  the 
spacebands  lean  forward  as  they  assem¬ 
ble. 

By  thus  insuring  the  proper  stance  of 
the  spacebands  in  the  assembling  eleva¬ 
tor,  an  important  cause  of  spaceband 
transposition  is  eliminated,  according  to 
the  announcement. 

New  Electric  Switch 

Paasche  Airbrush  Company,  1913  Di- 
versey  Pkwy.,  Chicago  14,  Ill.,  announces 
its  new  on  and  off  switch  which  can  be 
used  in  many  automatic  operations  in  the 
printing  plant. 

It  is  called  the  F773  Feather  Contactor 
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Cla^p  CniHeUpe^ 

When  you  want  extra  safety  and  additional  protection  for  your 
large  or  bulky  materials  to  be  mailed,  then  you  should  use  a 
Clasp  Envelope.  These  envelopes  are  built  of  rugged,  heavy 
stock,  equipped  with  a  burrless  metal  clasp,  and  come  in  a  wide 
variety  of  sizes.  They  are  used  in  many  cases  to  carry  heavy 
magazines,  machine  parts,  steel  wool,  shavings,  instruction 
manuals,  photographs,  cloth  or  fabric  samples,  and  similar  large 
items  that  require  complete  protection  but  do  not  call  for  the 
expense  of  a  box  container.  The  clasp  feature  permits  you  to 
insert  and  extract  the  contents  several  times.  The  clasp  also 
allows  you  to  send  material  through  the  mail  at  third  class  rate& 
yet  guarantees  you  of  a  protective  seal. 

Western  stocks  22  sizes  ranging  from  2V^'x4^'  to  12''xl5^' 
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DOYLE 


COMPANY 


ClIvIlAND 


Insulation 

Chambers 


Maintained 

Pressure 


noid  valve,  this  switch  actuates  the  air¬ 
brush,  and,  it  is  stated,  it  will  operate 
millions  of  times  without  any  attention. 
It  can  be  used  in  connection  with  the 
moving  parts  of  the  press  and  is  re¬ 
versible  for  left  or  right  operation. 

The  switch  comes  complete  with  10” 
electric  cord,  plug  and  mounting  bracket. 


Platens  11x13  in. 


Write  for  Literature 

AMERICAN  EVATVPE  CORPORATION 

Dcertield.  Illinois 


Monotype  Initial  Calculator 

A.  J.  Wood  announces  that  he  is  in¬ 
troducing  to  the  trade  his  Mono  Initial 
Allowance  Calculator  which  is  a  method 


MIHIMIZE  LOST  TIME 

caused  by  "Wrap-ups" 
on  your  web  presses. 

INSTALL  THE  COOKSEY 
SYSTEM  OF  WEB  CONTROL 

Writ*  for  folder  101G 

COLLMAR  CORPORATION 

3S  E.  WACKER  DRIVE  •  CHICAGO  I 


for  marking  copy  for  initial  letter  allow¬ 
ance  in  Monotype  keyboard  units. 

The  Calculator  is  based  on  accurate 
micrometer  measurements,  to  a  thou¬ 
sandth  of  an  inch.  Each  font  of  initials 
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OUR  INK  SERVICE 

COVERS  THE  WEST 

(mu 

SIX  STRATEGIC  CITIES 


THE  CALIFORNIA  INK  COMPANY  me. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  •  BERKELEY  •  LOS  ANGELES 
SEATTLE  •  PORTLAND  •  SALT  LAKE  CITY 
HONOLULU,  T.  H.  •  SHANGHAI,  CHINA 


4  ii-t# 


ALLKR  SUM 

ETTER  ENG/NEER/NG  SKILL 

You’ll  understand  why  Wetter  engineers 
have  outstanding  reputations  when  you  con¬ 
sider  the  skill  necessary  to  design  this  tiny 
numbering  machine.  It’s  the  Midget  Model, 
smallest  stock  typographic  numbering  ma¬ 
chine  made— only  11/16"  wide  without  side 
plates!  For  numbering  stamps,  coupons, 
tickets,  etc.,  where  work  room  is  limited. 
Drop  ciphers  in  all  wheels  except  unit. 

You  can  get  the  right  answer  to  your 
numbering  problem  by  contacting  our  thor¬ 
oughly  experienced  Engineering  Depart¬ 
ment.  Write  for  further  information. 

Number  it  Better  with  A  Wetter 

UlCllCR  NUMBERING  MACHINE  CO. 

STUNTIC  SnNUE  «  LOMM  STRUT  •  BROOM.TN  I.  N.  Y. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DEALERS  AND  BRANCHES  Of  A.  T.  INC.  . 
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must  be  measured  only  once,  and  by 
using  the  Calculator  the  decimal  inch 
measurements  can  be  easily  changed  to 
keyboard  units  of  any  set.  The  unit  al¬ 
lowance  for  each  initial  is  marked  on 
the  copy  near  the  initial  by  the  one  who 
prepares  the  copy  for  the  keyboard  op¬ 
erator,  so  that  the  operator  has  no  delay 
in  production  due  to  the  use  of  an  ini¬ 
tial. 

Additional  information  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  writing  to  this  firm  in  care 
of  GAM. 

Nip-A-Book  Book  Compressor 

Hambro  Machinery  Division,  27  W. 
20th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  announces 
that  it  is  introducing  the  Nip-A-Book 


book  compressor.  This  fully  hydraulic 
machine  makes  book  compressing  and 


smashing  simple,  safe,  and  speedy,  it  is 
stated. 

One  automatic  operation  nips  as  many 
books  as  the  operator  can  hold.  Hydraulic 
cylinder  inside  machine  is  coupled  directly 
to  the  jaw  which  adjusts  automatically  to 
books  of  different  thicknesses.  Cylinder 
also  provirles  accurate  cushioned  pressure 
which  remains  constant  regardless  of  the 
thickness  of  the  Ixxik,  or  books.  Pressures 
can  be  altered  instantly  by  simple  dial 
adjustment  from  0-20.000  pounds. 

Nip-A-B<K)k  has  been  designed  to  op¬ 
erate  only  when  operator  automatically 
depresses  switch  by  feeding  books,  faws 
compress,  automatically  return  to  open 
position  and  stop  until  switch  is  depressed 
again.  No  dangerous  moving  parts — all 
mechanical  linkages  are  eliminated.  Con¬ 
cealed  hydraulic  cylinder  inside  “Nip-.'\- 
Book”  machine  keys  whole  action. 

New  Ansco  Film 

Ansco  has  announced  a  new  film  for 
photolithographers  which  is  said  to  enable 
them  to  make  printing  plates  faster  and 
more  economically. 

Advantages  of  the  new  film,  known  as 
Ansco  Reprolith  Ortho  Type  B,  include 
shorter  exposure  time,  high  orthochro 
matic  sensitivity,  maximum  latitude  in  de¬ 
velopment,  fine  resolving  power,  clarity  in 
white  areas,  fine  dot  etching  qualities  and 
steep  gradation. 

Additional  information  can  be  obtained 
by  writing  to  this  firm  in  care  of  GAM. 


TIME  to  ORDER 

SUMMER 

ROLLERS 

PRINTERS  &  LITHOGRAPHERS  ROLLERS 


NATIONAL  ROLLER  COMPANY 

307  PEARL  ST.,  NEW  YORK  7,  N.  Y.  TEL.  BEEKMAN  3-3353 
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Covering  the  entire  industry  and  includ¬ 
ing  tricks  for  Typesetting  —  Composing 
Room  —  Engraving — Stereotyping — Ink 
— Numbering  Machines — Pressroom  and 
many  others — each  idea  may  eliminate 
a  lot  of  hard  work. 


91  pages  of  ideas — tricks  of  the  trade.  Easy  to  read 
and  understand — with  many  clear  illustrations. 

Any  one  of  these  ideas  can  repay  the  cost  of  the  book 
many  times.  The  price  of  the  book  is  only  $2.00  plus 
25c  for  postage  and  handling.  Send  your  order  with 
remittance  today. 

THE  GRAPHIC  ARTS  PUBLISHING  CO. 

608  S.  DEARBORN  ST.  CHICAGO  5,  ILLINOIS 
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Literature 


THOMSON  ELECTRIC  DIE  HEATER 

•  For  HOT  EMBOSSING  and 
EXTRA  PROFITS  on  all  size 
THOMSON,  CHANDLER  &  PRICE 
and  KLUGE  PLATEN  PRESSES 

Sand  for  lllustralod  foldor, 

THOMSON  •  NATIONAL  PRESS  CO. 
FRANKLIN,  MASS. 

Naw  York  Office:  23  East  26th  St. 
Chicago  Office:  816  W.  Arthington  St. 


Jf  you  now  have  or  want  a 
job  where  knowledge  of  print¬ 
ing  can  make  you  more  valu¬ 
able,  this  is  the  book  for  YOU. 

GRAPHIC  ARTS 
PROCEDURES 

by  R.  Randolph  Karch 

•  Facts  relating  to  each  process  are 
clearly  stated  and  illustrated,  en¬ 
abling  you  to  choose  the  best  process 
for  a  particular  job  and  know  the 
procedures  to  be  followed.  It’s  a 
book  for  profitable  study  and  fre¬ 
quent  reference.  Send  for  your  copy 
of  this  great  new  book  today. 

S0nd  check  for  #5.75 
plus  2Se  for  pottmge  and  hmndling 

The  Graphic  Arts  Monthly 
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New  Series  of  Type  Brochures 

.■\merican  Type  Founders  published  in 
April  the  first  in  a  series  of  new  type 
brochures  developed  by  leading  designers. 
This  style  book  was  designed  by  George 
F.  Trenholm,  in  which  this  well-known 
Boston  artist,  typographer  and  type  de¬ 
signer  has  demonstrated  his  recommen¬ 
dations  for  setting  and  leading  Bulmer 
type  for  a  variety  of  commercial  sub¬ 
jects. 

To  accompany  and  supplement  this 
brochure,  new  specimen  sheets  of  Bulmer 
Roman  and  Italic  also  have  been  pre¬ 
pared,  which  embody  more  practical  in¬ 
formation  than  any  ATF  previously  has 
produced. 

Copies  of  the  Bulmer  style  book  are 
being  sent  to  those  on  American  Type 
Founders’  type  specifiers  mailing  list. 
Others  can  obtain  copies  without  charge 
by  addressing  American  Type  Founders, 
200  Elmora  Ave.,  Elizabeth  B,  N.  J.,  or 
any  of  its  branch  sales  offices,  located  in 
principal  cities. 

Applicants  also  will  have  their  names 
placed  on  the  mailing  list  to  receive  a 
continuing  series  of  style  books  on  a 
variety  of  type  faces,  which  will  be 
treated  by  other  leading  artists.  Lucian 
Bernhard  now  is  designing  the  second 
one  to  embrace  the  faces  he  has  created 
for  ATF.  These  successive  brochures  will 
be  announced  as  they  are  completed. 

Catalog  of  Loose-leaf  Covers 

Ellingsworth  Manufacturing  Company, 
200  S.  Peoria  St.,  Chicago  7,  has  releas^ 
a  comprehensive  catalog  presenting  its 
complete  line  of  Duo-Tang  loose-leaf 
covers. 

In  addition  to  Duo-Tang,  the  original 
cover  with  built-in  fasteners,  the  catalog 
includes  details  on  personalized  covers, 
special  size  covers,  pressboard  covers, 
clip  folders,  double  pocket  portfolios, 
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FLUID  or  POWDER  with 


%adekt 


Nttlonally  known  llthogrophor  UM*  Paatcho  “No- 
OffMt”  Powdar  Unit,  on  latait  typo  Mlahia  61  Offaet 
Prau,  to  Inaura  dallvary  of  cloan  white  ahoote  at  full 
praat  apoada. 


3-IN-l  "NO-OFFSET" 
PROCESS  UNITS 

Read  these  recent  reports: 

"Paaiche  'No-Offset*  Powder  Units  Mck 
the  offset  problem.  Before  installing 
Paosche  on  our  New  Era  Label  Presses,  we 
tried  five  other  mokes.** 

“Delighted  with  our  Paosche  'No-Offset* 
Fluid  Unit  installed  on  a  Webendorfer 
Offset  Press.** 

“Our  Paosche  'No-Offset*  Duol  Combina¬ 
tion  Fluid  and  Powder  Unit  poid  for  itself 
in  less  thon  three  weeksl** 

Over  16,000  Presses  Equipped 

Prestmountod — Portable  Stand — Portable 
Electric  Alrcomprataor  Units,  Sand  for 
Bulletin  NP349  on  UNITS.  SOLUTIONS 
and  POWDERS  Bulletin  NSP449. 


1913  DIVERSEY  PARKWAY  CHICAGO  14,  ILLINOIS 
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Extra  Value 


in  Bookbinding 


When  Brock  and  Rankin  bind  your 
books  or  catalogs  .  .  .  you  get  more 
than  bookbinding.  You  also  receive 
friendly  service  and  counsel  to  help 
insure  the  best  results  in  the  finished 
book. 


Our  trained  men  will  gladly  enter 
the  picture  at  the  planning  sta^e  if 
you  wish  ...  to  work  with  printer 
or  publisher  in  selecting  materials, 
in  determining  the  correct  style  of 
binding,  and  in  working  out  prob¬ 
lems  peculiar  to  your  needs. 

When  the  work  is  completed,  you 
will  appreciate  the  efforts  we  have 
made  to  help  you  improve  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  your  book,  increase  its 
service  life  and  reduce  your  costs. 


BROCK  and  RANKIN 

BooJ(  and  Catalog  Binding 
For  Fifty-Eight  Years 
619  S.  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago  5,  111. 


A  Practical  Touch  System 
for  Operating  the  Linotype, 
Intertype  and  Linograph 


by  E.  B.  Harding 

Set  of  booklets  in  case  giving  complete 
instructions  and  practice  exercises  for 
beginner  and  experienced  operator. 
Send  check  for  $4.25  which  Includes  25 
cents  for  pottage  and  handling  charges 

The  Graphic  Arts  Monthly 
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SOUTHWORTH  NOTEWORTHiES 


Automatic  Paper  Skid  Lifts 
Simplex  Paper  Conditioners  and 
Humidifiers 

Power  Round  Corner  Cutters 
Super  Portland  Punching  Machines 
Ask  for  Defalls 


N.  C.  BENSON  CO. 


Ph.  Harrison  7-2873-2IT4 
550  So.  Clark  SI.,  CHICAQO  5,  ILL. 


Duo-Tang  portfolios,  Swing-O-Ring  and 
special  ring  binders. 

Samples  of  stock  used  and  color 
swatches  together  with  description  of  the 
company’s  facilities  for  printing,  hot-em- 
bosskig  and  decorating  make  this  a  prac¬ 
tical  reference  manual,  it  is  stated. 


Booklet  for  Calculating 
Rotogravure  Press  Production 


A  new,  free  pocket-sized  publication 
which  eliminates  the  necessity  for  arithme¬ 
tical  calculations  in  figuring  rotogravure 
press  prcxiuction  has  been  published  by 
American  Type  Founders. 

The  booklet  shows  the  number  of  im¬ 
pressions  per  hour  for  all  cylinder  cir¬ 
cumferences  from  12  to  48  inches  at  run¬ 
ning  speeds  from  100  to  850  feet  per 
minute.  IPH  for  each  combination  of  cir¬ 
cumference  and  speed  is  instantly  and 
easily  read  without  going  through  the 
mechanics  of  pencil-and-paper  computa¬ 
tion. 

Title  of  the  booklet  is  “Hourly  Produc¬ 
tion  Tables.”  Copies  will  be  supplied  with¬ 
out  charge  upon  requests  on  company  let¬ 
terheads  addressed  to  American  Type 
Founders,  Klingrose  Gravure  Division,  200 
Elmora  Avenue,  Elizabeth  B,  N.  J.  Also 
available  is  another  free  booklet  called 
“Cylinder  Calculator,”  which  shows  exact 
cylinder  diameters  for  all  cylinder  cir¬ 
cumferences  from  one  inch  to  60  %  inches. 


Booklet  on  Gevaert  Supplies 


A  new,  revised  booklet  on  Gevaert 
graphic  arts  materials  and  data  is  now 
available. 

It  contains  12  pages  of  complete  list¬ 
ings  of  Gevaert  films,  plates  and  papers, 
plus  formulas  for  most  advantageou.-^ 
processing  of  these  materials. 

Measuring  3}4x7",  this  booklet  is 
available  at  no  cost  from  Gevaert  Com¬ 
pany  of  America,  Inc.,  423  W.  55th  St., 
New  York  19,  N.  Y. 


For  helpful  and  authoritative  graphic  artt 
books,  see  the  book  list  on  pages  212,  2IJ. 
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Cyclone  PLATEMAKER  ■ 

Molds  mats  and  multiple  rubber  printing  I  ^  ^  ^P||| 

plates  under  30  tons  hydraulic  pressure,  with  I  •  ^ 

absolute  fidelity.  Eliminates  costly  electros,  I  | 

stereos.  Won’t  injure  delicate  type.  Only  | 

20  minutes  to  produce  finished  plates  for  V 

rotary  or  flat  bed  presses.  Using  less  ink  than  Y 

metal  type.  Cyclone  rubber  plates  reduce  off-  W  ) 

setting  and  give  you  up  to  half  a  1  JnyA 

million  even  impressions  Jj 

per  plate  without  M- 

TOM  G-  DARLING/  Addressing  Machine  &  Equipment  Co. 

29  E  22nd  St.  •  New  York  10,  N.  Y.,  OR  4-6400 


MERIT 

PAD 


ALL  6 
COLORS 


WHITE 

RED 

BLUE 

GREEN 

ORANGE 

BLACK 


•  FLEXIBLE  •ECONOMICAL 

•  TOUGH  •PERMANENT 

Merit  Pad  — the  ready  mix,  cold-process 
padding  compound  is  unconditionally 
guaranteed.  No  freezing... no  spoil... no 
deterioration.  Binds  all  types  of  paper 
without  cloth  or  super.  Ideal  for  snapout 
forms  and  interleaved  carbons.  Paper  tears 
off  cleanly.  Applies  easily.. .cuts  in  30  min¬ 
utes.  Brushes  quickly  cleaned  in  water. 
Distributed  by  leading  paper  houses. 
Write  for  free  Color  Samples  and  name 
of  dealer  nearest  you. 


THE  MERRITT  PRODUCTS  CO. 


1547  EAST  18  STREET 


CLEVELAND  14,  OHIO 
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Meetings  and 
Conventions 


Research  Council  to  Meet 

The  Research  and  Engineering  Council 
of  the  Graphic  Arts  Industry  will  hold 
its  third  semi-annual  membership  and 
business  meeting  in  Milwaukee  on  June 
22,  announces  Frank  F.  Pfeiffer,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Council. 

The  Council,  which  was  formally  or¬ 
ganized  in  June,  1949,  by  Printing  In¬ 
dustry  of  America  and  other  interested 
groups,  has  250  members,  including  28 
trade  associations  and  groups.  Member¬ 
ships  and  meetings  are  open  to  any  in¬ 
dividual,  company,  or  association  identi¬ 
fied  with  or  interested  in  graphic  arts 
research. 

Major  items  on  the  Council’s  agenda 
are  a  discussion  of  a  proposed  overall 
Technical  Society  of  the  Graphic  Arts; 
discussion  of  the  recent  incorporation  of 
the  Council;  and  distribution  of  the 
Council’s  second  annual  report  on  re¬ 
search  projects  in  the  graphic  arts  in¬ 
dustry. 

Among  other  subjects  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  at  the  Milwaukee  meeting  are 
a  report  on  a  printing  plate  conference 
recently  held  at  the  Battelle  Memorial 
Institute,  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  discus¬ 
sion  of  plans  for  a  conference  on  make- 
ready  to  be  held  in  August.  It  is  ex¬ 


pected  that  a  report  on  static  electricity 
will  be  ready  for  distribution  at  the  meet¬ 
ing. 

The  Council’s  Publications  Committee 
will  meet  on  June  20,  two  days  prior 
to  the  membership  meeting,  to  discuss 
the  proposed  publication  of  a  journal  of 
technical  abstracts.  The  Planning  and 
Executive  Committees  of  the  Council 
will  meet  on  June  21. 

Anyone  desiring  to  attend  the  June  22 
meeting  or  the  Appleton  and  Neenah 
visitations  the  next  day  should  write  to 
the  Research  and  Engineering  Council 
of  the  Graphic  Arts  Industry,  719  Fif¬ 
teenth  St.,  N.W.,  Washington  5,  D.  C. 

Foremen's  Club  Meeting 

The  theme  “The  Customer  is  King" 
keynoted  an  interesting  panel  discussion 
recently  presented  before  the  members  of 
the  Foremen’s  Club  of  the  Hamilton 
Manufacturing  Company,  Two  Rivers, 
Wis. 

With  H.  G.  Evans,  vice-president  in 
charge  of  sales,  as  moderator,  prominent 
dealer  representatives  of  several  Hamil¬ 
ton  sales  divisions  took  part  in  thought- 
provoking  discussions  of  ways  and  means 
of  improving  Hamilton  products  and 
services  at  the  customer  level. 

Roy  J.  Kirby,  manager  for  American 
Type  Founders  Sales  Corporation  at  Chi¬ 
cago,  in  discussing  the  Hamilton  Print¬ 
ers  Equipment  line,  informed  the  group 
of  150  foremen  and  gang-leaders  that 
Hamilton  products  were  tops  in  their 


(iciHa  perfect  offset 

J  0  •  74,000  lbs.  37x58,  186  White  Tuscan  Offset 

•  40,000  lbs.  42x57 1/2,  209  White  Ariel  Offset 

1,800,000  Catalog  Envelopes — St/aX  Bo'**  potked  on  skids 

7Vi  up  to  nVixUVi— 20,  24  &  28  .  , 

at  an  avc.-age  discount  of  50%  Reams  3  reams  Skids  All 

»» _  .151b.  .131b.  .111b.  .lO’/tlb. 

All  subject  to  prior  tale — F.O.B.  Chicago.  Samples  gladly  submitted 

KENNY  PAPER  COMPANY,  908  W.  North  Ave.,  Chicago  22,  Illinois 

The  Printer's  friend  O  Ml  2-8155 


1,800,000  Catalog  Envelopes — 

7IA  up  to  1 1  Vix14V2— 20,  24  b  28 
at  an  avc.-age  discount  of  50% 
off  list. 
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BERRY '=1PRESS 

10  or  12  HAND  PRESSES 

when  used  with  Berry  auxiliary  Platforms  ViJ 


Simple,  sturdy,  amazingly  efficient. 
One- lever- operated  platen  secures 
even  pressure  on  books  locked  in  plat¬ 
forms  up  to  48"  high.  Operates  on 
the  same  air  pressure  line  as  the  sig¬ 
nature  press.  1 8"  stroke  allows  wide 
variation  in  height  of  book  pile.  Base 
imbedded  flush  to  floor,  permits  plat¬ 
form  to  roll  in  and  out  easily.  20"x 
27"  Truck  Platforms  built  to  stand 
10,000-lb.  Pressure. 


WRITE 

FOR  FULL  DETAILS 


718  North  First  Street 


ERRY  MACHINE  COMPANY 


{— . 

Dry  Sprays  lor  Low  Pressure 
Installations.  Can  Be  Operated 
From  Feeder  Pumps  or  Air 
Chambers  on  Most  Presses 


WE  CARRY  A  COMPLETE  LINE  OF 

Powders  and  Solutions 

TO  COVER  AIL  TYPES  OP  APPLICATIONS 


WILBAR  spray  guns  are  adaptable  to  all  types  of  presses. 
Let  our  spray  gun  specialists  show  you  how  to  solve  your 
offset  problems.  Your  inquiry  will  be  given  expert  and 
prompt  attention. 

PORTABLE  COMPRESSOR  UNITS  AND 
STATIONARY  COMPRESSORS  AVAILABLE 


For  Davidson,  Multilith  Bi‘rmh.JIhVm°AUbIt. 
and  Eluaa  nrc.  co..  in,. 

’  Chnl.,lon.  Ind. 
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Model  W  for  Powder  and  Water  < 
Liquid  Solutions 


field.  He  added,  “Minor  changes  in  de¬ 
sign  or  color  often  make  the  difference 
between  making  a  sale  or  failing.” 

Report  of  NGAEA  Committee 

Plans  for  the  25  th  Annual  Conference 
on  Printing  Education  have  been  in  op¬ 
eration  since  September  1949,  when  a 
meeting  was  held  in  Chicago  with  leading 


( Segued,  lejt  to  right )  Craig  R,  Spieher^ 
Etkal  Ericktotij  John  C.  Hendor$on  ( Gon^ 
rral  Chairman  Wosloy  K.  Luntf  Loren  H. 
Carter,  (Standing)  Wm.  O.  Morgan^  A,  C, 
Fegert,  C.  J,  Hasterok,  O,  H.  Runyon,  Rus- 
$ell  Herrellf  LeMter  E.  Reppert,  (Not  prea- 
ent:  Milford  M.  Hamlin,)  Mr,  Herrell  and 
Mr,  Fegert  attended  at  representatives  of 
the  National  Graphic  Arts  Exposition,  Inc, 

officials  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  a  representative  of  the  Sixth  Educa¬ 
tional  Graphic  Arts  Exposition  which  will 
be  held  in  September  1950,  and  a  com¬ 


mittee  of  the  National  Graphic  Arts  Edu¬ 
cation  Association  in  attendance. 

The  Board  of  Education’s  Dr.  Hobart 
H.  Sommers,  assistant  superintendent  in 
charge  of  vocational  education,  was 
choseQ  honorary  chairman.  Dr.  Sommers 
has  shown  great  interest  in  NGAEA’s 
coming  Conference,  which  will  feature 
Graphic  Arts  Educator’s  Day,  Friday, 
Sept.  22,  at  the  Exposition  at  the  Amphi¬ 
theatre;  exhibit  of  specimen  work  from 
outstanding  schools  of  printing,  to  be 
shown  at  the  Exposition  and  a  Conference 
program  in  keeping  with  the  importance 
of  the  occasion. 

Conference  of  Pacific  Printers 

The  Silver  Anniversary  Conference  of 
Pacific  Society  of  Printing  House  Crafts¬ 
men  will  be  held  in  Portland  July  20,  21 
and  22  this  vear,  with  headquarters  at 
Multnomah  Hotel. 

.\fter  registration  on  Friday  morning, 
Mayor  Dorothy  McCullough  Lee  will 
welcome  the  visitors.  Following  the  busi¬ 
ness  meeting,  Gordon  F.  Holmquist,  third 
vice-president,  International  association, 
will  be  luncheon  speaker. 

The  afternoon  session  will  be  devoted 
to  a  typographic  clinic  with  Paul  O. 
Giesey,  Portland,  moderator.  Jackson 
Burke  (Mergenthaler  Linotype  Co.,  New 
York)  will  speak  on  “Fifty  Years  of 
Type  Development.”  Amedeo  Tommasini 
(superintendent  of  the  University  of 
California  Press  at  Berkeley)  will  discuss 


White  and  Colors,  Coast  to  Coast 

SCHUYLKILL  LINING  PAPER 

WRITE: 

SCHUYLKILL  PAPER  CO.,  1U  South  7th  St.,  Philadelphia  i 
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For  accurate  numbering  on 
rotary  presses  of  high  speeds. 

Also,  typographic  models  for  flat  bed  presses. 


AT  A  JOB-LOT  LOW  PRICE 


Call  FORT  DEARBORN  FIRST!  Nine  times  out  of  ten,  you’ll  find 
exactly  the  sheet  you  want  In  our  tremendous  inventory  of  mill 
closeouts  and  discontinued  lines  ...  at  definite  savings  I 

Make  Fort  Dearborn  a  habit.  Whether  your  order  is  from  job  lot 
stock  or  regular  lines,  you  can  rely  upon  us  for  a  dependable  print¬ 
ing  sheet  every  time! 

Consult  us  on  your  mill  orders.  No  obligation. 
Samples  and  prices  on  request. 


1-7992  1  0  2  0  WEST  ADAMS  STREET  •  CHICAGO  7  1/ 

Mllwiskssi  25S  £•  Eris  St.  •  Minnsskslit,  TOI  Se.  3rE  St.  •  Lss  Anislss,  6109  Elsassr  Avt. 


WM.  A.  FORCE  6  COMPANY 


216  NICHOLS  AVE.  BROOKLYN  8,  N.  Y, 
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“Modern  Trends  of  Typography.”  Ralph 
Paulson  (assistant  plant  superintendent 
and  foreman  of  the  composing  room  of 
Syms-York  Co.,  Boise,  Idaho)  will  talk 
on  “Productive  Composing  Room  Pro¬ 
cedure.” 

At  the  photo-offset  clinic  on  Satu'day, 
Tom  Hislop  (second  vice-president  of 
the  Pacific  Society)  will  preside.  Speak¬ 
ers  will  be  Menalkas  Selander  (Portland 
artist)  on  “Copy  Preparation;”  Uric  Ju- 
monville,  “Employer  Problems,”  Charles 
C.  Ball,  “Camera  and  Platemaking  Tech¬ 
nique,”  Herman  Rothfelder,  “Pressroom 
Procedure,”  and  A1  W.  J-hnston  (Electric 
Boat  Co.,  Press  Div.,  San  Francisco)  on 
“Modern  Offset  Presses.” 

The  clinic  on  letterpress  and  Xerogra¬ 
phy  will  be  held  that  afternoon,  with 
Mike  Hynes,  Seattle,  Wash.,  on  “Profit¬ 
able  Pressroom  Management,”  Allan  M. 
Clark,  Vancouver,  B.  C.,  on  “New  De¬ 
velopments  in  Photo-Engraving,”  and 
George  Y.  Martin,  Corvallis,  Ore.,  “Xero¬ 
graphy.” 

At  the  closing  business  session  new 
officers  will  be  elected  and  the  1951  con¬ 
vention  city  chosen. 

Keppler  Talks  on  Photographic  Art 

Victor  Keppler,  famed  New  York  com¬ 
mercial  photographer,  demanded  a  unit¬ 
ing  of  visual  arts  interests  in  his  talk  to 
the  Chicago  Club  of  Printing  House 
Craftsmen  April  18.  Mr.  Keppler,  talk¬ 
ing  on  “Photographic  Art  for  the  Printed 


Page,”  told  Chicago  Craftsmen  that  the 
people  who  prepare  copy  and  the  printers 
who  process  this  copy  know  little  or 
nothing  about  each  other’s  work.  Mr. 
Keppler  called  for  a  general  education  of 
agency ,  men,  art  directors,  illustrators, 
photographers,  and  printers. 

Mr.  Keppler  presented  more  than  100 
transparencies  of  work  he  had  accom¬ 
plished  and  explained  the  problems  in¬ 
volved  in  their  preparation.  An  exponent 
of  the  water  color  print,  Mr.  Keppler 
claimed  that  this  method  was  preferable 
to  the  use  of  dyes  because  of  truer  color 
rendition  and  a  result  which  more  closely 
resembles  ink  on  paper.  Ektachrome  was 
lauded  also  for  truer  color  rendition  than 
Kodachrome.  The  speaker  explained 
rather  thoroughly  the  preparation  of  sep¬ 
aration  positives. 

Annual  Newspaper  Institute 

The  37th  Annual  Newspaper  Institute, 
sponsored  by  the  University  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  School  of  Journalism,  Seattle  5, 
Wash.,  was  held  in  Seattle,  Wash.,  April 
20,21,22,  1950. 

Howard  N.  King  spoke  before  the 
Chicago  Typographers  Association  on 
April  13,  on  the  subject  “Designing  Ad¬ 
vertising  for  Typographers.” 

Mr.  King  is  a  well-known  typog¬ 
rapher,  book  designer  and  writer  and 
lecturer  on  the  effective  use  of  type. 


Automatic  ROLL  LEAF  FEED 


This  time  saving — -material  saving  attachment 
can  be  used  on  all  types  of  upright  stamping 
and  embossing  presses.  All  sizes  of  C&P 
hand  feed  or  automatic  presses,  all  sizes  of 
John  Thompson  or  similar  presses.  Brackets 
furnished  fer  all  standard  machines. 


Maximum 

Maximum 


Inches 

Inches 


Multiple  3-Drew  Available 

HEATER  BLOCKS — Can  be  furnished  (or  any  voltage 


width,  15 
Draw,  12 

PRINTING  INDUSTRIES  EQUIPMENT,  INC.  135  W.  30tli  St.,  New  York  1 1,  N.  Y. 
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SOlO 

IHIIOUGH 

PWNIWS.  * 


Here's  How  YOU 
Can  Get  Business! 


HERE'S  WHY, 


Snopeosy  snt-timt  ond  (ontmuout  (orbon  tnttrieovcd  fpnm  art  CUSTOM 
mode  to  suit  eo(h  customers  needs*  These  modem  forms  ore  in  greot 
demond  becouse  they  sove  time,  eliminote  errors,  simplify  systems,  le  our 
ogent  in  your  Spore  time*  This  will  get  you  new  customers  .  .  .  ond 
pleose  your  old  ones* 

BfORMS  save  you  MONEY! 


We  ore  geored  for  CUSTOM  WOIK  exclusively.  (No  "stondordiied'" 
forms.)  Therefore,  our  focilities  ore  flexible,  efficient,. Konomicol. 
ond  prompt.  No  minimum  order.  Try  us!  You  ond  your  customers 


Geared  for 
RUSH  DELIVERIES 


WRITE  DEPT.  22 


LABELS 


for  HARD-TO-LABEL 
SURFACES 

»-» KUtNSTlK 

the  moistureless,  self-sticking  label  stock 

^eccuut:  Kleen-Stik  labels  GO  ON  and 
STAY  ON  without  moisture,  glue  or  other  cement  .  .  . 
merely  pressed  on.  Easy  to  apply . . .  easy  to  remove. 
Ideal  for  labeling  plastics,  aluminum,  wood,  stainless 
steel,  porcelain,  glass,  chrome,  baked  enamel,  etc. 
Available  in  sheets  or  rolls  to  fit  your  presses. 

WRITE  TODAY  FOR  5AA4PLES 


KLEEN-STIK  PRODUCTS,  Inc, 

223  No.  Michigan  Avenue  •  Chicago  1,1 
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V 


IV'ews  Aboat 
Companies 

Sometime  in  the  middle  of  this  sum¬ 
mer  Interchcmical  Corporation  will  com¬ 
plete  its  plan  to  consolidate  all  the  major 
executive  offices  and  staff  functions  in 
one  building — the  new,  modern,  air-con¬ 
ditioned  21 -story  Fawcett  Building  at 
44th  St.  and  6th  Ave.,  New  York  City. 
Possession  is  promised  for  June  1,  1950. 

In  announcing  the  appointment  of 
Elmer  D.  Dunn  as  its  new  sales  repre¬ 
sentative  for  SMICO  Inks  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  area,  the  Sleight  Metallic  Ink 
Co.,  of  Ill.,  also  reports  acquisition  of 
the  Charles  VV.  Young  Co.,  Denver, 
Olio.,  whose  owner,  Charles  W.  Young, 
died  on  January  3.  This  firm  had  been 
distributor  for  SMICO  Inks  in  that  terri¬ 
tory  for  many  years. 

The  Gevaert  Company  of  America, 
Inc.,  423  W.  55th  St.,  New  York  19. 
N.  Y.,  has  appointed  the  following  new 
distributors  for  its  line  of  graphic  arts 
materials. 

Medo,  Willoughby’s,  Eastern  Graphic, 
New  York  City;  Industrial  Distributors, 
Pompton  Lake,  N.  J.;  and  Harold  Pit¬ 
man  Company,  North  Bergen,  N.  J.,  are 
now  handling  distribution  in  metropoli¬ 
tan  New  York  and  New  Jersey.  The  New 
England  states  are  being  served  by  Pit¬ 
man  Sales  of  New  England  in  Boston, 
Mass.,  while  Philadelphia  and  vicinity 
are  covered  by  Philadelphia  Photo  Prod¬ 
ucts.  Areas  in  and  around  Chicago  have 


two  outlets:  Harold  M.  Pitman  Com¬ 
pany  and  K.  Schlanger. 

New  distributors  are  gradually  being 
a.ssigned  to  cover  important  territories, 
whereby  complete  and  prompt  graphic 
arts  materials  servicing  can  be  main¬ 
tained  in  the  future.  Meanwhile  films, 
plates  and  papers  are  now  stocked  not 
only  in  the  Gevaert  New  York  ware¬ 
house,  but  also  by  branch  offices  in  Chi¬ 
cago  and  Los  Angeles. 

Edward  S.  Jasscr,  vice-president  in 
charge  of  sales  for  Anchor  Chemical  Co., 
Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  manufacturers  of 
chemical  specialties  for  the  graphic  arts, 
announces  the  appointment  of  another 
dealer,  Franklin  Printers  Supply  Co.,  608 
Cherry  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Acme  Press  Blanket  Co.,  formerly  of 
Chicago,  announces  that  it  has  moved  to 
its  own  building  in  Walworth,  Wis., 
where  it  has  more  production  facilities. 

W.  M.  Shultz,  Jr.  and  Gertrude  Shultz 
remain  in  charge  of  production,  while 
W.  M.  Shultz,  founder  of  the  firm,  re¬ 
mains  in  an  advisory  capacity. 

After  years  of  research  and  careful 
planning,  construction  and  training,  a 
new  addition  to  the  Pasadena,  Tex.,  mill 
of  The  Champion  Paper  and  Fibre  Com¬ 
pany  started  production  early  in  March. 
Champion  now  has  three  fourdriniers 
and  one  cylinder  machine  opera'ting  in 
their  Texas  Division. 

This  new  paper  machine  is  designed 
to  produce  high  quality  machine-coated 
grades  at  speeds  up  to  1,200  feet  per 
minute.  This  tonnage  will  supplement 
the  bond,  envelope,  tablet  and  other 


rotary 


for  PRINTERS  •  DEALERS  •  STATIONERS 


PmWCED, 


Guaranteed 
Delivery! 
Low  Prices! 
Big  Profits! 
Write  today! 


Desiqners  &  Manufacturers  of  Business  Forms  Exclusively  For  The  Trade 
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a«(OWAN 


SLITTERS 


^  for  Accuracy 

The  Cowan  Slitter  for  cylinder  presses 
assures  a  perfectly  straight  edge,  at  right 
angle  to  the  grippers.  Saves  time  in  cut¬ 
ting,  folding,  and  in  the  bindery.  Will  cut 
from  13  lb.  folio  to  150  lb.  Kraft  stock. 
May  be  used  with  the  Cowan  Perforators, 
on  the  same  bar,  at  the  same  time — printing, 
perforating  and  slitting  perfectly. 


COWAK  PRESSROOM  PRODUCTS,  IHCORPORATED 

P.  O.  BOX  216,  HOLLYWOOD  38,  CALIFORNIA 


HOLDS  2000  lbs. 
FOLDS  in  2 ’A"  space 


For  composing  room,  bindery, 
pressroom.  30"  high.  Other 
heights  available.  (Prices  on 
request.)  Walnut  or  natural 
finish.  Legs  of  14  gauge  steel. 
Positive  lock  feature  for  safety 
and  security. 


CASTCRAFT 
UTILITY  FOLDING  TABLE 


30"  HEIGHT 

T-6A— 30x72  $23.95 
T-8A— 30x96  $28.95 

CASTCRAFT 

PRINTING  SUPPLY 

2160  W.  Lexington  St,,  Cbleago  12 
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IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 

PLEASE  SHIP  AT  ONCE 

.  .  T-&A-30x72  @  $23.95  . .  T-SA-30x9i  @  $28.95 

□  WALNUT  □  NATURAL  FINISH 

FIRM  NAME  . . 

ADDRESS  - . - . - . - 

CITY... . . . ZONE  .  STATE  . 
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grades  which  the  Pasadena  mill  already 
had  in  production. 

A  sheet  of  machine  coated  paper  trim¬ 
ming  135  inches  will  be  made  on  the 
new  machine.  When  the  break-in  period 
of  testing  and  adjusting  is  completed  the 
machine  will  be  producing  from  60  to 
70  tons  of  paper  every  24  hours  to  swell 
the  paper  and  board  production  of  this 
Champion  mill  to  approximately  350 
tons. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  share¬ 
holders  of  Howard  Paper  Mills,  Inc., 
held  in  Dayton,  March  13,  the  following 
directors  were  elected:  Harry  A.  Legge, 
W.  B.  Zimmerman,  Eugene  H.  Hoff¬ 
man,  Stanley  M.  Rowe,  John  C.  Sturgis, 
Eunice  Howard  Dane,  Herman  W.  San- 
ten,  Madeleine  Rowe  Hoffman,  Blanche 
C.  Hoffman,  Kenneth  P.  Geohegan. 

Following  the  shareholders  meeting, 
officers  were  elected  for  the  next  fiscal 
years  as  follows:  Harry  A.  Legge,  presi¬ 
dent;  W.  B,  Zimmerman,  executive  -vice- 
president;  Chas.  F.  Goodenough,  vice- 
president;  Kenneth  P.  Geohegan,  vice- 
president;  J.  E,  Minch,  vice-president; 
Eugene  H.  Hoffman,  treasurer;  Herman 
W.  Santen,  assistant  treasurer;  Joseph  A. 
Cobey,  secretary;  K.  C.  Koehler,  asst, 
secy,  and  controller. 

Recht  Forms  Own  Firm 

William  Recht,  formerly  vice-president 
and  director  of  Sun  Chemical  Corpora¬ 
tion,  has  established  his  own  business  to 
handle  the  sale  and  purchase  of  all  prod¬ 
ucts  used  in  the  graphic  arts  industry, 
both  here  and  abroad. 

The  knowledge  and  experience  Mr. 


Recht  has  gained  while  being  actively 
engaged  in  the  graphic  arts  for  the  past 
thirty-seven  years  is  at  the  service  of  the 
consumer  as  well  as  supplier.  A  thorough 
understanding  of  foreign  markets  makes 
it  possi|)le  for  Mr.  Recht  to  offer  valuable 
aid  to  those  particularly  interested  in 
obtaining  overseas  distribution  for  their 
products. 

G.  A.  Miller,  who  has  been  associated 
with  Mr.  Recht  for  over  two  decades,  is 
a  member  of  this  newly  formed  organi¬ 
zation.  In  the  interests  of  promoting  the 
sale  of  printing  inks  and  lithographic 
machinery,  Mr.  Miller  has  circled  the 
globe  many  times  and  developed  im¬ 
portant  contacts  throughout  the  world. 

Friends  and  clients  will  be  welcome 
any  time  they  wish  to  visit  Mr.  Recht  in 
his  new  headquarters  at  50  Church  St., 
New  York  City. 

Consolidated  Photo  Engravers  and 
Lithographers  Equipment  Company,  2646 
W.  North  Ave.,  Chicago  47,  has  ex¬ 
panded  its  facilities  by  acquiring  a  new 
plant  at  2155  Wabansia  Ave.,  Chicago, 
to  house  its  manufacturing  operations. 
Sales  and  engineering  will  continue  at 
the  old  address. 

This  move  was  dictated  by  the  need 
fur  additional  space  to  accommodate  rap¬ 
idly  growing  Consolidated  business.  The 
new  manufacturing  facilities  provide  21,- 
000  feet  of  floor  space,  all  on  one  floor, 
thus  affording  a  noteworthy  increase  in 
production  efficiency  and  permitting  the 
establishment  of  straightline  production 
methods. 

The  increase  in  floor  space  and  ma¬ 
chine  tool  inventory  is  expiected  to  dou- 


Business  is  Combination  Runs  on  White  IhLB.Bond.^  ctc^ 
Concentrated, specialized  production  FOR  THE  /  COMPLcTb 
l-^TRADE  ONLY.  WRIU  FOR OmER'S m PRICE  LIST. 

P.O.  BOX  XU,  VALLET  STREAM,  R.  T, 


1000, 
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READY  TO  SAVE  YOU 
TIME  AND  MONEY 


The  Franklin  Printing  Catalog  is 
tops  for  valuing  printing  orders— 
cuts  estimating  time— saves  you 
money-gives  you  accurate,  prof¬ 
itable  values  v/ithout  endless 
figuring. 


WRITE  TODAY  FOR 
60-DAY  FREE  TRIAL 


Porte  Publishing  Co.  LhLykec.ty5,u»ah 


L  A.  Type  now  offers 
immediate  delivery  on 
this  popular  script  at 
new  low  prices  I  Cost 
from  foundry  metal. 
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20  22  KNIGHT  STREET 


NORWALK  CONN  .  U.S.A. 


ESTABLISHED  1142 


bic  productive  capacity,  according  to  Ben¬ 
jamin  Sugarman,  president  of  Consoli¬ 
dated. 

Also  announced  is  the  promotion  of 
Alfred  Levine  to  a  vice-presidency.  A1 
Levine  has  been  selling  Consolidated 
equipment  for  18  months,  and  this  pro¬ 
motion  was  awarded  in  recognition  of 
his  unqualified  success  in  that  capacity. 

Photomatic  Company,  53-59  E.  Illinois 
St.,  Chicago,  announces  that  new  and  im¬ 
proved  photographic  reproduction  equip¬ 
ment  has  recently  been  installed. 

This  new  equipment,  it  is  stated, 
marks  a  further  advancement  in  the 
photographic  reproduction  of  full  tone 
copies  of  original  photographs. 

Mass  production  of  full  tone  photo¬ 
graphs  from  the  originals  can  be  made 
in  all  sizes,  and  type  proofs  and  other 
art  work  may  be  stripped  in  very  effec¬ 
tively,  permitting  flexible  use  with  sharp 
reproduction  all  over. 

Globe  Printers’  Supply,  Inc.,  409  Wash¬ 
ington  St.,  Newark  2,  N.  J.,  manufac¬ 
turers  and  dealers  in  printing  equipment 
and  graphic  arts  supplies,  announces  the 
complete  remodeling  and  enlarging  of 
space  and  facilities  in  order  to  give  bet¬ 
ter  and  more  efficient  service  to  the  firm’s 
customers. 

The  remodeling  program,  by  adding 
6,500  square  feet,  has  almost  doubled 
floor  area  to  a  total  of  14,000  square 


feet.  This  additional  floor  space  has  made 
pxjssible  the  installation  of  a  new,  com¬ 
plete  machine  shop  for  the  rebuilding 
and  repairing  of  printing  machinery  and 
the  manufacture  of  graphic  arts  equip¬ 
ment. 

Dat^id  Brown,  Michael  Brown  and 
lack  Gold,  owners  of  the  Arm,  also  an¬ 
nounce  the  appointment  of  two  new 
salesmen,  Samuel  Brown  and  Irving 
Zickel.  Mr.  Brown  will  cover  the  New 
York  City  area,  while  Mr.  Zickel  will 
call  on  printers  of  northern  New  Jersey. 

Builds  New  Plant 

Southern  New  England  Typographic 
Service,  2115  Dixwell  Ave.,  Hamden,  a 
suburb  of  New  Haven.  Conn.,  recently 
had  a  “house-warming”  party  for  its  new 
plant. 

The  front  prortion  of  the  new  building 
Contains  a  spacious  lobby,  business  office. 


conference  room,  two  offices  for  execu¬ 
tives  and  a  proofroom.  The  composing 
r(H>m  fKTcupies  the  large  center  area  and 
in  the  rear  is  located  the  monotype  room, 


McADAMS  NEW  LOW  COST  FEEDER  IS 
STREAMLINED  FOR  FAST  PRODUCTION 

A  marvelous  new  McAdams  Feeder  of 
the  "continuous  type.”  At  the  amazingly 
low  price  of  instaiiation  this  model  is  a 
real  iminey  maker. 

Has  the  famous  McAdams  air-wheel.  Easy 
to  operate  and  has  remote  control.  Write 
for  Bulletin  G-&50. 


JOHN  McADAMS  6  SONS,  Inc. 


ATTACH  TO  ANT  FERFORATOR,  BLUINS  OR  FOLDING  MACHINE 
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metal  room  and  boiler  unit.  The  whole 
building,  52x122  feet  in  area,  is  solidly 
constructed  of  brick,  steel  and  concrete. 

It  features  radiant  heat,  continuous  fluo¬ 
rescent  lighting,  and  vast  areas  of  win¬ 
dows  for  natural  light.  In  addition  to 
the  fireproof  construction,  it  is  sprink- 
lered  throughout. 

Southern  New  England  Typographic 
Service  was  started  in  1931  by  Patrick 
H.  Fennelly  and  Frank  T.  Flynn,  in  a 
small  room  at  the  rear  of  170  Temple 
St.,  New  Haven,  with  two  linotypes  and 
a  limited  amount  of  hand  type.  With  the 
worst  part  of  the  depression  to  contend 
with,  progress  was  very  slow  at  first.  In 
1937  Mr.  Flynn  sold  his  interest  to  Mr. 
Fennelly  and  returned  to  his  old  job  as 
Mergenthaler  representative  in  Southern 
New  England.  In  1944  Richard  E.  Fen- 
nelly  became  a  partner  and  assumed 
charge  of  sales. 

Dedicate  Plant  in  Hawaii 

Six  thousand  visitors  and  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  a  98-pagc  progress  edition  marked 
the  dedication  and  opening  of  the  new 
Tribune-Herald  building  in  Hilo,  Hawaii, 
on  April  9  and  10. 

Dedication  address  was  made  by  Ha¬ 
waii’s  delegate  to  Congress  and  president 
of  the  Tribune-Herald  publishing  com¬ 
pany,  Joseph  R.  Farrington.  Dean  D.  Sell¬ 
ers,  vice-president  and, general  manager, 
and  Harry  M.  Blickhahn,  director  and  edi¬ 
tor,  served  as  hosts  during  the  two-day 
open  house  event. 

One  of  the  largest  and  most  modern 
buildings  in  Hilo,  the  structure  measures 
100  by  120  feet.  It  is  constructed  of  struc¬ 
tural  steel  and  concrete  and  dressed  with 
gray  brick,  containing  a  total  floor  space 
of  25,000  square  feet  in  the  two  complete 
floors. 

The  main  floor  rises  nine  steps  from  the 
street  level  and  contains  business  and  edi¬ 
torial  offices  in  the  front  portion  and  the 
newspaper  mechanical  composing  depart¬ 
ment  as  well  as  the  commercial  printing 


composing  room  and  printing  press  room 
in  the  back  portion. 

The  lower  floor  contains  the  bindery 
for  the  commercial  printing  department, 
the  fast  rotary  newspaper  press,  the  mail¬ 
ing  room  and  circulation  offices  and  stor¬ 
age  space  for  newsprint  rolls. 

Besides  business  and  editorial  offices,  the 
main  floor  also  contains  a  large  printing 
and  advertising  sales  room,  a  library,  as 
well  as  special  Teletype  and  proofreader’s 
r<x>ms.  An  innovation  to  smaller  news¬ 
paper  operations  is  a  broadcasting  room 
which  is  wired  for  remote  control  to  a 
local  radio  station  for  the  release  of  any 
news  broadcasts  which  might  emanate 
from  the  Tribune-Herald  office. 

Of  particular  interest  to  civic  organiza¬ 
tions  is  the  inclusion  of  a  large  conference 
room  on  the  main  floor  designed  for  the 
use  of  persons  who  wish  to  use  it  for  meet¬ 
ing  purposes. 

Other  innovations  in  Hilo  construction 
is  the  installation  of  a  pneumatic  dispatch 
system  which  runs  between  the  main  office 
and  the  circulation  department  and  be¬ 
tween  the  news  copy  desk  to  the  mechani¬ 
cal  copy  dump.  Another  is  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  a  2-ton  freight  elevator  designed 
to  carry  equipment  and  paper  stock.  The 
building  is  also  equipped  with  a  fire  pre¬ 
vention  sprinkling  system. 

Construction  of  the  building  is  a  result 
of  two  years  of  study  of  modern  news¬ 
paper  plants  throughout  the  mainland  and 
resulted  in  one  of  the  most  efficient  news¬ 
paper  operations  of  Tribune-Herald  size 
in  the  country.  It  is  designed  to  adequately 
take  care  of  expansion  and  growth  which 
the  Tribune-Herald  has  been  experienc¬ 
ing  during  the  past  few  years,  and  which 
is  expected  in  the  future  as  the  com¬ 
munity  increases  in  size  and  population. 

“The  installation,  during  the  past  few 
years,  of  many  new  pieces  of  printing 
equipment  in  order  to  take  care  of  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  newspaper  and  com¬ 
mercial  printing  department  is  indication 
of  the  expansion  of  the  all  over  operation 
which  has  culminated  in  the  necessity  of 
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What  counts  in  your 
BINDERY 


New  Tally-Rand  counting  set  for 
all  Baum  and  Cleveland  folders 
$52.50. 

Write  tor  circular 

TALLY- RAND 
COUNTING  DEVICES,  Inc. 

120  Liberty  St.  New  York  6,  N.  Y. 


STORE  FOR 
PRINTERS 

Emphasis  on  Quality 

New,  used  and  precision 
rebuilt  equipment — 
Miehle  Model  41  Unit 
Miehle  Model  41  Two  Color 
Miehle  No.  2  Unit  35x50" 

Miehle  Horizontal,  chain  divy. 

Miller  Simplex  20x26  presses 

TYPE  &  PRESS 
OF  ILLINOIS  Inc. 

3312  NORTH  RAVENSWOOD 
CHICAGO  13 

CABLE:  TYPRES8,  Chicago 
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moving  into  larger  and  more  adequate 
quarters  for  future  growth,”  manager 
Sellers  said. 

“Faith  in  the  future  of  the  island  of 
Hawaii  is  also  evident  in  the  expenditure 
of  such  a  large  sum  of  money  to  house 
the  plant.” 

The  Limited  Editions  Club  honored 
Bruce  Rogers,  world-famous  designer  and 
typographer,  at  a  dinner  held  May  1 1  at 
the  Roof  of  Ac  St.  Regis  Hotel,  New  York, 
George  Macy,  director  of  the  club,  has  an¬ 
nounced.  The  dinner  was  in  honor  of 
Mr.  Roger’s  80th  birthday  and  also  cele¬ 
brated  the  21st  birthday  of  the  club  and 
the  50A  birthday  of  its  founder. 

The  first  “Aldus”  award  was  presented 
to  Mr.  Rogers  as  he  was  nominated  for  Ab 
honor  by  a  selecting  committee  of  30 
leaders  in  the  world  of  fine  books.  The 
“.\ldus,”  a  statue  of  Aldus  Manutius,  Ae 
great  Venetian  printer  and  publisher  of 
the  early  16A  century,  will  be  awarded 
to  leaders  in  the  fine  book  field  and  may 
prove  to  be  in  its  field  what  Hollywood’s 
Oscars  are  to  the  film  world.  Mr.  Rogers’ 
name  was  Ae  only  one  nominated  by  all 
members  of  Ac  Selecting  Committee.  In 
addition  the  club  presented  21  Distin¬ 
guished  Service  Plaques  to  21  artists,  au¬ 
thors,  printers  and  binders  who  have  ren¬ 
dered  “distinguished  service”  to  Ae  art 
of  fine  book  makmg.  Fritz  Kredel  has 
designed  Ae  “Aldus”  statue. 

The  “Aldus”  statue  has  the  inscription: 
“This  first  Aldus  is  presented  to  Bruce 
Rogers  by  the  Limited  Editions  Club  for 
distinguished  service  to  Ae  world  of  books 
on  the  occasion  of  his  eightieth  birthday." 

George  Jackson  Mills  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  Assistant  Professor  of  Printing 
at  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology  effec¬ 
tive  September  1,  1950. 

John  E.  Ellis,  president,  Atlantic  Type¬ 
setting  Company,  Boston,  announces  the 
appointment  of  Daniel  H.  Rossborough 
Jr.  as  sales  and  service  representative. 
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^  TO  YOU  WHO  MAKE  YOUR  OWN 

RUBBER  PLATES 

THE  Jusfr/fe VulcanizingTrouble Chart 

It’s  yours  for  the  asking.  Just  tell  us  the  type 
of  equipment  you  use  and  whether  you 
make  plastics  or  compound  moulds,  and 
we  will  send  you  this  valuable  wall  chart 

FREE  OF  CHARGE! 


We  will  also  send  you  the  price  and  specification 
on  Justrlte  “Cold  Tempered"  Printing  Plate  Gum. 

LOUIS  MELIND  CO. 


362  W.  CHICAGO  AVE. 


CHICAGO  10,  ILL. 


A  COMPLETE  PLASTIC 
BINDING  DEPARTMENT 


You  can  start  using  coloriul 
TAUBER  PLASTIC  BINDING  on 
your  printed  matter  with  this 
new  low^ost  complete  binding 
department. 

Write  (or  complete  details. 


FOR 

^99/ 


TAUBER  PLASTICS,  INC. 

206  HUDSON  ST.  •  NEW  YORK  13,  N.  Y. 
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News  About  People 

Eric  O’Connor  has  been  elected  a  di¬ 
rector  of  Rolph-Clark-Stone  Limited,  the 
president,  Frank  Stone,  announces.  A  past 
president  of  the  International  Association 
of  Printing  House  Craftsmen,  Mr.  O’Con¬ 
nor  is  vice-president  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  Renallack  Press  Limited,  which 
was  recently  acquired  by  Rolph-Clark- 
Stone.  One  of  Canada's  largest  and  most 
diversified  graphic  arts  firms,  Rolph- 
Clark-Stone  last  year  celebrated  its  hun¬ 
dredth  anniversary. 

Harold  Burke,  for  the  past  17  years 
associated  with  Walker,  Goulard,  Plehn 
Co.,  Inc.,  has  joined  St.  Regis  Paper  Co., 
as  a  salesman  for  the  organization's  line 
of  fine  printing  papers,  according  to 
E.  G.  Murray,  vice-president  in  charge 
of  sales  of  Printing,  Publication  and  Con¬ 
verting  Paper  Division.  Mr.  Burke’s  ter¬ 
ritory  includes  the  New  York  area. 

Ralph  S.  Shepherd,  sales  manager  of 
the  Bryan-Brandenburg  Company,  pio¬ 
neer  Los  Angeles  photoengravers  and 
electrotypers,  has  been  elected  vice-presi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager  of  the  com¬ 
pany. 

Perry  R.  Long,  whom  Mr.  Shepherd 
succeeds  as  general  manager,  announced 
the  change.  Mr.  Long,  well-known  in 
printing  circles  throughout  the  nation, 
will  continue  his  association  with  the 
company  and  will  devote  his  time  to 
sp>ecial  sales  and  printing  house  advisory 
activities. 


Dr.  Paul  J.  Hartsuch,  formerly  a  re¬ 
search  chemist  with  the  Lithographic 
Technical  Foundation  has  joined  the  In¬ 
ternational  Printing  Ink  Division  of  In¬ 
terchemical  Corporation.  Simultaneous 
announcement  of  the  change  was  made 
by  F.  Jack  Jeuck,  IPI  divisional  vice- 
president,  and  Wade  E.  Griswold,  execu¬ 
tive  director  of  the  Foundation. 

.According  to  Mr.  Jeuck,  Dr.  Hartsuch 
will  be  working  in  the  Western  Division 
of  IPI  with  the  sales  force  to  help  lithog¬ 
raphers  with  their  problems. 

The  Minnesota  Mining  &  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Co.  has  promoted  one  officer  and 
elected  two  new  ones.  Clarence  M.  King, 
former  assistant  treasurer  and  assistant 
secretary,  has  been  named  treasurer.  He 
will  continue  as  assistant  secretary. 
George  H.  Schoettly  and  Edwin  H. 
Church  arc  new  assistant  treasurers. 

.Appointment  of  Don  Grant  as  chem¬ 
ical  representative  for  Harris-Seybold 
Company  in  Chicago  and  die  Midwest 
lias  been  announced  by  A.  S.  Holford, 
chemical  sales  manager. 

Mr.  Grant,  experienced  in  all  phases 
of  lithographic  production,  especially 
process  photography  and  plate  room 
work,  will  operate  out  of  Chicago  as 
sales  representative  for  Harris  Litho 
Chemicals,  distributed  in  the  same  area 
by  Roberts  &  Porter,  Inc. 

William  J.  Stevens  has  been  appointed 
assistant  manager  of  Eastern  offset  press 
sales  of  the  Miehle  Printing  Press  & 
Manufacturing  Company,  Inc.  This  joint 
announcement  was  made  by  Carl- 
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New  Type  and  Material 

•  TKeuut^actufted  ^  ^on,  *p9Kt  and 

Sontd  Sewiec. 

Our  stock  on  ham!  is  always  large  enough  to 
satisfy  any  normal  demand,  the  same  dav  order 
is  received.  Everything  in  our  catalog  is  always 
available.  Your  dealer  can  usually  supply  you  or 
write  direct  to: 


Branch:  422  S.  Flyinoiith  Ct. 
Chicago  5,  IlliiioiK 


lo-IT  South  Frederick  Street 
Baltimore  2,  Maryland 


FOR  RAISED  PRINTING  PROFITS 


*7Ue  fileUA  CYCLONE 

EMBOSSOGRAPHER 

AUTOMATIC  SUCTION  TYPE 

Perfectly  clean,  fully  automatic. 
Raised  Printing  in  Dull,  Gloss,  Gold 
or  Silver  as  fast  as  your  press  can 
printi  — for  large  or  small  shop. 

BUY  ON  EASY  TERMS  I 


cMeuuL  P^ijoceii.  embossographer 


T 


All  electric,  plenty  of  heating  and  cooling. 
Finest  hand-process  machine  builti 
BUY  ON  EASY  TERMSI 

WRITE  TODAY  FOR  COMPLETE  LITERATURE 
and  Descriptive  List  of  POWDERS  &  INKS. 


EMBOSSOGRAPH  PROCESS  CO.,  INC. 

251  WIlllAM  ST.,  N.  Y  7  WO  2-2379 
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Ion  McUick,  vice-president  in  charge  of 
sales  and  William  Hogan,  Eastern  dis¬ 
trict  manager  of  the  Miehle  Company, 
and  Walter  E.  Soderstrom,  executive 
vice-president  of  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Photo-Lithographers. 

Joseph  R.  Esposito,  vice-president  of 
Intcrchemical  Corporation,  announced 
his  retirement  from  that  Corporation  as 
of  March  1.  The  many  friends  whom 
Mr.  Esposito  made  over  a  long  period  of 
years  in  the  product  finishing  industry 
and  in  the  metal  decorating  field,  will 
be  interested  to  know  that  he  is  to  con¬ 
tinue  as  a  consultant  to  the  Finishes  Di¬ 
vision  of  Interchemical  Corporation. 

Neil  P.  Cullom  has  been  elected  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  directors  of  R.  Hoc 
&  Co.,  Inc.,  succeeding  H.  M.  Tilling- 
hast,  who  has  retired  from  that  post  be¬ 
cause  of  ill-health,  Joseph  L.  Auer,  presi¬ 
dent,  announced. 

Alex  McEwan,  general  manager  of 
Goss  Printing  Press  Company,  Ltd.,  Pres¬ 
ton,  England,  now  in  the  United  States 
for  a  six  week  visit,  will  spend  most  of 
his  time  at  the  Goss  Chicago  and  Battle 
Creek  plants,  comparing  methods  of  op¬ 
eration  in  order  to  effect  complete  coordi¬ 
nation  between  the  American  and  British 
organizations.  His  tour  will  also  include 
several  newspaper  and  magazine  plants 
in  Chicago,  New  York,  and  Canada. 


Sun  Chemical  Corporation  has  named 
John  D.  Camps  as  general  sales  manager 
of  the  Overseas  Divbion. 

Charles  A.  Walmsley  and  Edwin  P. 
Stevens  have  been  elected  to  the  Board 
of  Cameron  Machine  Company,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y.,  manufacturers  of  slitting  and 
rewinding  machinery.  The  appointments 
were  made  at  the  directors’  meeting  held 
April  20  at  the  Company’s  Brooklyn 
plant. 

S.  Walter  Sears,  who  has  served  con¬ 
tinuously  as  president  of  the  Graphic 
Arts  Educational  Foundation,  Minneap¬ 
olis,  Minn.,  since  it  was  organized,  was 
presented  with  an  engraved  wrist  watch 
at  the  third  annual  meeting  of  the  board 
of  trustees  of  the  organization. 

The  board  of  directors  of  Rumford 
Printing  Company,  through  its  chairman, 
Russell  R.  Larmon,  announces  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  Donald  Rein  of  Chicago  and 
Evanston,  Ill.,  as  president  of  the  Com¬ 
pany. 

Joseph  S.  Scheuermann  has  resigned 
as  vice-president  and  sales  manager  of 
the  Cameron  Machine  Company,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y.  His  successor  as  sales  manager 
will  be  announced  in  the  near  future.  In 
the  interim,  sales  will  be  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  P.  J.  Lathrop,  president. 

In  the  reorganization  of  the  sales  ac- 
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STIMPSON  EYELETS 

AND  A^ACHINES  FOR  AHACHING 
SEND  FOR  OUR  CATALOG  NO.  90 
ILLUSTRATES  OVER  1000 
DIFFERENT  METAL  ARTICLES 


EDWIN  B.  STIMPSON  CO.,  INC. 

852  KENT  AVE.,  BROOKLYN  5,  N.  Y. 
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CAN  WASTEFUL  PRESS-STANDING  TIME  BE  CUT? 


WITH  THE 


The  Taylor  Registerscope,  utilizing 
optical  principles,  enables  quick 
make-up  and  accurate  register  of 
forms  BEFORE  they  go  to  press. 
Should  moves  be  required  they_  will 
be  proved  to  be  of  a  very  minute 
character.  Consequently  the  run 
starts  sooner,  productive  pressroom 
lime  is  increased. 

The  REGISTERSCOPE  is  simple 
to  install  .  .  .  mounts  on  your  con¬ 
ventional  imposing  surfaces,  and 
involves  no  special  training  for  the 
operator.  It  starts  right  off  to  pay 
for  itself  and  produce  additional 
profits  for  you  from  the  day  it  is 
installed. 

Printers  with  smaller  sized  presses 
will  like  the  new  REGISTTR- 
SCOPE  lUNIOR,  a  low  cost 
model  to  handle  forms  up  to  19x2S 
inches,  outside  dimensions.  Write 
today  for  illustrated  folder  and 
price  information  to: 


TAYLOR  MACHINE  CO. 

Room  301,  210  Guilford  Avanuo,  Baltimoro  2,  Md. 


ROBERTS  pretision  built  NUMBERING  MACHINES 


ROBERTS 

NUMBERING  MACHINES 

are  built  for  accuracy  —  each  ma¬ 
chine  carefully  tested  on  a  regular 
press  before  snipment  is  made. 

Machines  can  be  furnished  with 
consecutive  unit  wheels  or  with 
skip  wheels  for  running  jobs  from 
2  to  10  up.  Prefix  letter  slides  or 
letter  wheels  are  immediately 
available. 

Either  forword  or  bockword  action,  Roman 
or  Gothic  figures— 5  or  6  wheel  capacity. 

Model  27-5  wheels  .  $17  50 
Model  28—6  wheels  .  $19.50 

ROBERTS  NUMBERING  MACHINE  CO. 

700  JAMAICA  AVENUE  BROOKLYN  8,  N.  Y. 


Write  for  ROBERTS  complete 
cotalog  illustrating  hand,  type 
high,  and  rotary  press  num¬ 
bering  machines 
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PRINTERS 

ACCESSORIES 

AT 

COMMON  SENSE  PRICES 

Long  Ink  Fountains 

Newspaper  Turtles 

Silent  Ink  Disk  Drive  (for  ail  makes  of 
platen  presses) 

Motor  Brackets  and  V-Belt  Drive  for 
Variable  Speed  Motors 

Standardized  Steel  Platen  Chases 
8x12, 10x15, 12x18 

Safety  Double  Saddles— Adaptable  to 
all  makes  of  Platen  Presses 

Self  Energizing  Press  Brake 

Roller  Trucks,  Roller  Cones,  Roller 
Molds,  Cast  Rollers,  Tympan  Balls, 
Grippers. 

Write  today  for  price  list  and 
full  description. 

DODSON 

PRINTERS  SUPPLY  CO. 

Manufacturers 

691  WEST  WHITEHALL  ST.,  S.W. 
ATLANTA,  GEORGIA 

Ctlablithtd  1870 


tivities,  Eugene  Ward,  service  manager, 
was  appointed  assistant  sales  manager. 
His  former  duties  will  be  assumed  by 
John  Dain,  supervisor  of  demonstrators. 

Louis  t.  Weyand  of  Detroit,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  in  charge  of  the  Minnesota  Mining 
&  Manufacturing  Co.'s  adhesives  and 
coatings  division,  was  recently  elected  to 
the  firm’s  board  of  directors. 

R.  W.  Smith 

R.  W.  Smith,  president  of  International 
Printing  Ink  Division  of  Interchemical 
Corporation,  died  suddenly  in  Ft.  Myers 
Beach  on  April  11. 
Mr.  Smith  was  an 
jJT  ^  important  factor  in 

ST  the  Interchemical 

'  in  f  Corporation  since  its 

formation  in  1929, 
during  almost  all  of 
In- 

Ink  Division. 

R.W.  Smith  In  1931  he  went 

to  Chicago  as  Branch  Manager,  and  a  few 
years  later  was  elected  a  vice-president  of 
IPl  and  appointed  Western  district  man¬ 
ager.  In  1 944  he  was  elected  president  of 
IPI  and  came  to  New  York  where  he 
had  been  since. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  Interchemical  Corporation 
Mr.  Smith  was  elected  a  director  of  the 
Corporation,  under  a  plan  for  the  ro¬ 
tational  representation  of  heads  of  operat¬ 
ing  units  on  the  board. 


Announcement  of  the  appointment  of 
William  G.  Dudley  as  sales  manager  of 
the  John  Maher  Printing  Company,  Chi¬ 
cago,  is  a  move  in  a  long  range  plan  by 
which  the  company  is  counteracting  in¬ 
creased  labor  costs  through  heightened 
mechanical  efficiency  plus  closer  coopera¬ 
tion  between  customer  and  supplier,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  company’s  president,  John 
J  J.  Maher. 
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